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Preface 


The Nation of Islam (NOI) is perhaps best known for having produced 
some of the most important and controversial figures of the twentieth 
century, particularly Malcolm X and Louis Farrakhan. Much of the schol- 
arship that has emerged on the NOI since the 1960s has been reactionary 
in nature and to a considerable extent concerned with the more sensa- 
tionalized aspects of the group and its leadership. Malcolm X has 
undoubtedly received the most attention from scholars. Scholarly dis- 
course on Malcolm X is as contentious today as it was over a decade 
ago. Elijah Muhammad has in many ways been the casualty of Malcolm 
X-centric scholarship. Indeed, it is only since the late 1990s that Elijah 
Muhammad has received attention from scholars. Studies by Claude 
Clegg, Herbert Berg, and Karl Evanzz have rescued Elijah Muhammad 
from the margin that he occupied in scholarship on the NOI. This work 
seeks to make a modest contribution to extant scholarship, particularly 
regarding the formative years of the NOI, Elijah Muhammad’s leadership, 
the international dimensions of the resurrected NOI, and the group’s tra- 
jectory post—Million Man March. The work considers the issues of succes- 
sion that now plague the NOI and discusses the implications of Louis 
Farrakhan’s departure from the group. 
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CHAPTER. | 
Early Beginnings 


African American Islam flourished in the United States prior to the 
emergence of the Nation of Islam (NOI) in 1930. America’s small 
Muslim community grew from the sixteenth century with the arrival of 
West African Muslims. The African Muslims who made the involuntary 
journey to the United States in slave ships entered a world with alien 
sociocultural and religious customs. In the volatile milieu of their host 
society, slaves struggled to retain their respective Islamic and traditional 
religions. The struggle to observe and fulfill the requirements of their 
diverse faiths intensified after 1700 with a heightened demand for slaves 
to be baptized and educated in the rudiments of the Christian dogma. 
Slaveholders exercised a monopoly of control over every facet of their 
slaves’ lives, including their religious practices. Yet research reveals that 
Muslim slaves made “genuine and persistent efforts” to preserve their 
faith.! The cultural genocide that slaves experienced in the United 
States circumvented efforts to pass on their faith to future generations. 
Islam, in its traditional African format, did not survive in the United 
States into the twentieth century in spite of the remarkable efforts of 
the early Muslim slaves.” The revival of Islam in North America in the 
early twentieth century owed little to the legacy of Muslim slaves. The 
relative success of the early twentieth century Islamic groups including 
the Moorish Science Temple of America (MSTA) can however be parti- 
ally attributed to the fact that no small segment of the African American 
community considered Islam to have an almost sacred connection with 
Africa. Immigrant Muslim communities made efforts to spread Islam in 
the African American community in the mid-1920s with some success. 
However, their collective failure to address socioeconomic disadvantages 
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prevalent within and unique to African Americans ensured that Islam 
remained the faith of few. 

Islam has a long and diverse history in the United States. Indeed, some 
scholars suggest that the presence of Muslims in the United States 
predates the Columbian expedition.’ The first known African Muslim 
in North America was a Moroccan named Estevan.* He arrived in what 
is now modern-day Florida in 1527 with a Spanish fleet that employed 
him as an interpreter. He was later killed by natives in 1559 while leading 
another fleet into Modern New Mexico.’ The presence of Muslims in 
America grew with the arrival of West African Muslim slaves from the 
early 1500s. Estimates of the number of African Muslims enslaved in 
the United States vary. Allan D. Austin’s suggestion that approximately 
40,000 African Muslims were enslaved throughout the “colonial and 
pre-civil war territory” is the most widely accepted estimate.° 


SLAVERY 


Slavery was practiced widely throughout Africa prior to the arrival of 
European slave traders. Yet American slavery stood apart as unique from 
older forms of slavery because of its unique racial bias. Sylviane A. 
Diouf notes that not even those familiar with the system of bondage tol- 
erated in Africa could have foreseen what awaited slaves in the Americas: 


Nothing in their cultural and religious background could have prepared the 
African Muslims for what they encountered in the New World. Those who had 
ever been slaves or who had been slaveholders found a system they certainly 
would not have condoned at home. Even the former slaves could not have 
expected what was in store for them.’ 


Slaves who survived the Middle Passage encountered in their host 
society a violent hostility toward their cultures and faiths. Indeed, 
from the nineteenth century slaves increasingly struggled to circum- 
vent efforts to stamp out any trace of both their Islamic and traditional 
African faiths. 

Muslim slaves were a distinguishable group within the larger slave pop- 
ulation. Many Muslim slaves arrived in the United States already literate 
and as such were able to both write copies of the Qur’an from memory 
and pen autobiographies. The most well known of such autobiographies 
are Job Ben Solomon’s and Ibrahim ar-Rahman’s. Muslim slave narratives 
continue to be discovered throughout the United States. Recent 
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discoveries include the narratives of Shaykh Sana See’s of Panama, dis- 
covered in 1999, and of Nicolas Said of Alabama, discovered in 2000.” 

Literacy clearly set Muslim slaves apart from their African counter- 
parts. Manning Marable and Hishaam Aidi comment that because slave 
owners regarded Muslim slaves to be more intelligent, they often 
bestowed on them positions of power over other slaves. Such a position 
incurred the disdain of their non-Muslim counterparts. '° 

Several sources suggest that African Islam survived beyond the first 
generation of slaves in the United States. The appearance of Islamic 
names in runaway slave notices and references to “Muslim ancestry” in 
oral history interviews with the children and grandchildren of slaves are 
just some of the sources that provide scholars with an insight into the 
experiences of the enslaved Muslims.'! Muslim slaves made efforts to 
instruct their children in the rudiments of Islam once out of sight of their 
slave masters, yet such efforts often proved insufficient. The memory of 
Islam and its perceived connection with Africa may have survived into 
the early twentieth century, but the faith did not. Gardell notes that 
“The memory of Islam... proved to be alive as late as the 1930s... . It is 
however, obvious that we encounter a memory, not a living faith. 
While some Muslim slaves were able to pass their faith to their children, 
Islam seems to have been transformed into a curiosity in the minds of 
their children.”! 

One example of Muslim communities surviving beyond the first gener- 
ation of slaves can be found with the community of Sapelo and 
St. Simon’s Island. Research conducted during the 1930s by Lorenzo 
Dow Turner revealed that the islands’ “relative isolation allowed for a 
preservation of Muslim traditions” during the antebellum era.'* Such 
examples of Islam surviving into the antebellum era are, however, few 
and far between. 

Southern historian Ulrich B. Phillips dominated scholarly discourse on 
American slavery in the early twentieth century. Phillips’s American 
Negro Slavery had as its central thesis the notion that slavery was both 
socially progressive and paternalistic. American Negro Slavery has been 
widely discredited by generations of scholars who have concluded that 
Phillips was “...a racist, however benign and paternalistic.”'* 

Phillips’s work was part of a much broader effort following the racially 
explosive tensions of the Reconstruction era to portray Southern slavery 
as an epoch of racial harmony. Kenneth Stampp’s The Peculiar Institution 
and Eugene Genovese’s Roll Jordan Roll have served as a corrective to 
the racially loaded myths propagated by Phillips. 
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American slavery actively and intentionally sought to sever slaves from 
their African heritage. The debate as to how successful slaves were in 
retaining elements of their indigenous African culture and religions is 
contentious and ongoing. Scholars Melville J. Herskovits and W.E. B. 
Du Bois both argued that African American religion retains numerous 
distinctively African influences. Their hypothesis was refuted by sociolo- 
gist E. Franklin Frazier, who contended that the “destructive process” of 
slavery ensured that African culture did not survive beyond the first 
generation of American-born slaves." Few scholars would dispute the dev- 
astating impact slavery had on the sociocultural and religious traditions of 
the estimated 11 million Africans who suffered the transatlantic slave 
trade. Once in the hands of slave owners, African slaves entered a painful 
and demeaning process of deculturation. As part of an effort to deculturate 
slaves, masters imposed anglicized and at times comical names on their sub- 
jects. Richard Brent Turner notes that bearing the surname of white slave 
owners became an “emblem of the cultural pain inflicted on Africans.”!© 

American slavery demanded the complete subservience and depen- 
dence of slaves on their white owners. Efforts by slaves to construct kin- 
ship and other supportive networks were often stifled by the dynamics of 
power in their respective plantations. Family units within slave societies 
were delicate and susceptible to the economic needs of slave owners. 
Major constraints on the slave family in particular included the fact that 
it had no legal standing. Further, individual family members were unable 
to prevent their kin from repeated physical and sexual abuse. Scholars 
have generally seen the slave family as matrifocal. Female slaves managed 
to retain a greater degree of influence and control over their children 
because masters recognized that keeping a family together would more 
than likely reduce the likelihood of runaways. By comparison, a male 
slave was, more often than not, displaced from his wife and children, tem- 
porarily or permanently, according to the needs of his master. Masters 
treated the slave family with little regard. Husbands and wives could not 
remain faithful to one another or escape being reduced to adultery 
depending on the whims of their masters. Husbands were routinely “hired 
out” by their owners to impregnate female slaves on different plantations, 
and wives similarly could not prevent the advances of their white masters. 
Stampp, for example, notes: 


The husband was not the director of an agricultural enterprise; he was not the 
head of the family, the holder of property, the provider, or the protector. If his 
wife or child were disrobed and whipped by master or overseer, he stood in 
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helpless humiliation. In an age of patriarchal families, the male slave’s only cru- 
cial function was that of siring offspring.” 


The sexual dynamics of slavery breathed life into a web of myths 
regarding the alleged promiscuity of African American women. 
Deborah White argues that such myths stemmed from various factors, 
including Europeans’ misconception of seminudity in Africa as a sign of 
promiscuity, female slaves bodies being displayed at auctions and whip- 
pings, the primary role of female slaves to produce children, and boasts 
from masters that they were not required to exert force to secure the sex- 
ual compliance of their female slaves.'® 


ENFORCING CHRISTIANITY 


The religious practices of slaves became an increasing concern to slave- 
holders throughout the seventeenth century. The initial reluctance to 
baptize slaves stemmed from a fear that doing so would alter their status 
and thus result in their freedom. Legislation passed in six colonies 
between 1644 and 1706 prohibiting baptism from altering the slaves’ 
chattel status calmed such fears.’” The British government and mission- 
ary societies exerted increasing pressure on slaveholders to convert their 
slaves to Christianity. Missionaries sought to ease fears that imposing 
Christianity would make it difficult to control slaves by suggesting that 
in fact it would make slaves “industrious and docile.””? Against the back- 
drop of a heightening demand for conversion, slaves found it strenuously 
difficult to observe and fulfill the requirements of their respective Islamic 
and African religions. African Muslims struggled not only to fulfill the 
requirements of their faith but also to pass on their faith to the children 
and proselytize to other slaves. Historian Michael A. Gomez notes that 


Additional challenges to Islam include the fact that it was in competition with 
other African religions, especially prior to the nineteenth century. ... The 
gradual increase in the number of Christian converts among African- 
Americans resulted from both their own desire to embrace an Africanized 
version of Christianity and a campaign within the post-1830 militant South to 
use religion as a means of social control.7! 


As the number of first- and second-generation converts to Christianity 
swelled, Islam and African traditional religions all but vanished. Yet the 
association of Islam with Africa never fully disappeared and from the 
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nineteenth century could be found emanating in the writings of Edward 
Wilmot Blyden and missionaries who encountered Islam in West Africa. 

Slaves encountered a doctored interpretation of Christianity via their 
white slave masters. Christianity, as practiced in early slave communities, 
existed to create uniformity among slaves.’ Slaves were denied the liter- 
acy skills that would have enabled them to develop a fuller understanding 
of Christian dogma. Nevertheless, the “Black Church,” as it developed, 
became the one institution that provided a temporary sanctuary from 
the perpetual horror that slavery visited upon its victims. Sociologist E. 
Franklin Frazier argues: 


The Negro Church with its own forms of religious worship was a world which the 
white man did not invade but only regarded with an attitude of condescending 
amusement. The Negro church could enjoy this freedom so long as it offered 
no threat to the white man’s dominance in both economic and social relations. 
And, on the whole, the Negro’s church was not a threat to white domination 
and aided the Negro to become accommodated to an inferior status. The religion 
of the Negro continued to be otherworldly in its outlook, dismissing the priva- 
tions and sufferings and injustices of this world as temporary and transient. The 
Negro church remained a refuge despite the fact that the Negro often accepted 
the disparagement of Negroes by whites and the domination of whites. But all 
this was a part of God’s plan and was regarded just as the physical environment 
was regarded. What mattered was the way he was treated in the church which 
gave him an opportunity for self-expression and status.”? 


The Black Church continued to act as a sanctuary from the horrors of 
slavery and later the de jure racism that existed throughout the United 
States into the mid-twentieth century. Indeed, few would contest the sug- 
gestion that the Black Church was the second most important institution 
in the life of African Americans into the 1960s. 


ISLAM’S RE-EMERGENCE 


Islam re-emerged in the African American community in the early 
twentieth century via the proselytizing work of several groups, including 
the MSTA. Noble Drew Ali’s MSTA situated Islam with resistance to 
white hegemony and an outright rejection of the inferior status imposed 
on African Americans. The MSTA and later movements helped familiar- 
ize African Americans with Islam as well as awaken an interest in the 
religious practices of their ancestors. However, the failure of Muslim mis- 
sionaries to address and prescribe a panacea to the socioeconomic 
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conditions gripping the African American community ensured that Islam 
remained peripheral. 

There is no evidence to suggest that the first wave of Muslim immi- 
grants to the United States between 1875 and 1912 played a noteworthy 
role in reviving Islam in the African American community. According to 
Herbert Berg, early Muslim immigrants from Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and 
Palestine failed to engage in any “significant or organised missionary 
activity with African Americans.””* Moreover, subsequent immigration 
laws passed between 1921 and 1924 restricted the likelihood of large- 
scale Muslim proselytizing in the African American community. 

Early studies of Black Islam have overstated the extent to which Black 
Nationalist thought, as articulated by Marcus Garvey, influenced and 
shaped the theology of the MSTA. Despite his admiration for Blyden 
and encounters with Duse Muhammad Ali, founder of the Universal 
Islamic Society, Garvey’s influence in propagating Islam was minimal at 
best. Marcus Garvey is a controversial figure in the history of Black 
Nationalism. Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA) originated in Jamaica in 1914 and later transported itself to the 
United States in 1916. The UNIA was a successor movement to the nine- 
teenth century back-to-Africa, or repatriation, crusades. Garvey estab- 
lished the headquarters of the UNIA in New York in 1916 and soon 
earned the wrath of his fellow activist W. E. B. Du Bois and the suspicion 
of the New York Police Department. However, the UNIA was less than 
uniform in its commitment to Garvey’s controversial repatriation pro- 
gram. Garvey’s alleged favoritism towards his West Indian followers and 
refusal to concede to Islam as the official religion of the UNIA created 
discord within the movement. Nicholas Patsides notes: 


Despite the relocation of the Universal Negro Improvement Association to New 
York City, Garvey continued to speak predominantly to West Indians at home 
and abroad, since he shared their colonial mentality and understood their migrant 
ideology—the search for economic gain abroad in order to multiply options back 
home. Garvey scholars have argued that black Americans benefited from Garvey 
rhetoric as much as West Indian migrants, but tensions between the two commun- 
ities suggest that black Americans did not think so. Garveyism served to accentu- 
ate rivalries as black Americans suspected that migrants wanted to transfer their 
material success back home—indeed, Garvey openly encouraged as much.”° 


Garvey came under pressure from within segments of the UNIA to 
impose Islam as the official religion of the organization. Composer and 
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musician Arnold Josiah Ford was perhaps the most outspoken critic of 
Garvey’s refusal to gravitate towards Islam.”° Despite Garvey’s fervent 
criticism of Christianity, the Bible and Christian symbolism were the pri- 
mary influences on the development of his theological discourse. E. 
Franklin Frazier remarks: 


Garvey who was well acquainted with the tremendous influence of religion in 
the life of the Negro proved himself matchless in assimilating his own program 
to the religious experience of the Negro. Christmas, with its association of the 
lowly birth of Jesus, became symbolic of the Negro’s birth among the nations of 
the world. Easter became the symbol of the resurrection of an oppressed and 
crucified race.” 


Marcus Garvey was influenced by the writings of Edward Blyden, particu- 
larly his 1887 publication Islam, Christianity and the Negro Race. Yet 
despite several references to Blyden’s work and its inclusion in the 
UNIA’s catechism, Garvey “...never developed any kind of Islamic 
approach to the Black Nationalist struggle.””° Garvey’s eventual deporta- 
tion in 1927 resulted in even greater disputes within the UNIA, and the 
organization quickly fell into disarray. However, Garvey’s critique of 
U.S. race relations provided the inspiration for successive generations of 
Black Nationalist movements. 

African Americans encountered Islam in the early and mid-1920s 
through Ali’s MSTA. Ali was born Timothy Drew in 1886 to former 
slaves in North Carolina. In 1913, he migrated to Newark, New Jersey, 
to work as an express man.”” Very little authentic data is recorded about 
Ali’s life. According to one scholar, in response to a dream in which Ali 
was instructed to initiate a religion for Black Americans, he established 
the Canaanite Temple in Newark in 1913. Prior to this, Ali had encoun- 
tered the Black Shriners, or the Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, a fraternal group that named its lodges after 
well-known Islamic figures.°° According to scholar Edward E. Curtis, 
African Americans formed their own version of the Shriners in 1893 at 
the Chicago’s World’s Fair.*! 

Ali adopted the Shriners’ fez and sashes as well as their practice of affix- 
ing “El” or “Bey” after their members’ surnames. Ali taught his followers 
that African Americans were “Asiatics” and Moors and that their ances- 
tors were Canaanites who descended from Noah’s son, Ham. Ali also 
taught that Black Americans’ more recent ancestors inhabited West 
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Africa, where they established an empire that ruled large parts of Asia 
and Europe. Berg records that: 


The purpose of this mythical Moorish empire was also to connect African 

Americans with a proud heritage, thereby circumventing the then generally 

accepted picture of Africa, its inhabitants and their American cousins as savage 

and uncivilised. The plausibility of both white racist’ claims about Africa as sav- 

age and those of Drew Ali about the glory of the Moorish empire were no doubt 
ee 32 

enhanced by the general ignorance of Africa and its history. 


After experiencing a challenge to his teachings by an Arab Muslim, the 
Canaanite Temple split in 1916. Ali migrated to Chicago in 1925 where 
he established the headquarters of the Moorish Holy Science Temple, 
later renamed the MSTA. Ali founded temples in Detroit, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh and according to Bontempts and Conory amassed a 
following of 10,000 in Detroit.’ Ali’s altercation with Orthodox 
Muslims continued into the 1920s when Satti Majid challenged him to 
“prove his prophethood.”** 

Unlike his contemporary Marcus Garvey, Ali did not focus heavily on 
the perpetual horrors that slavery had visited upon the ancestors of his 
converts. Rather, Ali urged his followers to eschew the prospect of 
integration and instead form their own closed societies. Ali’s teachings 
proved far from the rudiments of the Islamic faith. Ali taught his 
followers from a self-authored Holy Koran or Circle Seven Koran that his 
followers were forbidden to read. Indeed, McCloud notes that there is 
no evidence that Ali’s converts had access to the Qur’an or basic 
Islamic texts: 


The members of Ali’s movement made a nationalistic response to America’s 
racism and to the sense of confusion that enveloped them after the end of slavery 
and the beginning of the migration of blacks from the Southern states to the 
North.” 


The MSTA continued to grow until 1929 when Sheik Claude Greene 
contested Ali’s leadership. The feud subsided with Greene’s death and 
Ali’s arrest on suspicion of the murder. In the weeks that followed his 
release from prison, Ali died in mysterious circumstances. The cause of 
Ali’s death remains disputed. According to Fauset, Ali’s followers 
believed that his death was the direct result of police brutality during 
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his incarceration.*© Ali’s death left a power vacuum in the MSTA, and 
several individuals vied to fill it. Ali’s death may have ended the 
MSTA’s rise, but his work offered a direct inspiration to the NOI and 
its architects. 


IMMIGRANT MUSLIM MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 


The Ahmadiyya movement, the Islamic Mission of America, and the 
Universal Islamic Society made efforts to inculcate Black America with 
Islam in the mid-1920s. 

Their work marked an important departure from the collective failure 
of first-generation Muslim immigrants to spread Islam in the African 
American community. However, immigrant Muslim groups overwhelm- 
ingly failed to address the unique socioeconomic problems prevalent 
within and unique to the African American community. The reluctance 
of early Islamic groups to critique the U.S. racial hierarchy and its adverse 
affects on African Americans proved to be a serious limitation and some- 
thing that the NOI, when it arrived in 1930, exploited. 

The Ahmadiyya movement originated in India with Mizra Ghulam 
Ahmad. Ghulam Ahmad was concerned about the Christian missionaries 
in India and sought to defend and promote Islam. His message drifted fur- 
ther from orthodox Sunni and Shi’a Islam when he claimed to be the 
Mahdi, or Messiah. Following Ahmad’s death, the Ahmadiyya movement 
split into two groups, the latter of which, the Qadian Ahmadiyyas, sent 
their first Muslim missionary, Mufti Muhammad Sadiq, to the United 
States.*’ Sadiq arrived in Philadelphia in February 1920 and was sub- 
sequently seized by authorities who feared he had come to the United 
States to teach polygamy. After weeks of interrogation and on the condi- 
tion that he would not teach polygamy, he was released. Sadiq set up his 
headquarters on Madison Avenue in New York, from where he wrote a 
series of articles for newspapers propagating Islam and delivered lectures 
in Chicago, New York, and Detroit. Sadiq later moved his headquarters 
to Chicago, where he published a paper, The Moslem Sunrise, to counter 
unattractive and inaccurate portrayals of Islam.*® Sadiq’s message was 
not directed solely at African Americans. Berg remarks, for example, that 
while Sadiq criticized the prevalence of racism among Christians, he con- 
sciously ignored racism among Muslims.’ Sadiq returned to India in 1923 
after converting approximately 700 Americans to Islam. The 
Ahmadiyyas’ most important contribution to the spread of Islam in the 
African American community was that they made available an English 
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translation of the Qur’an.*? McCloud remarks that the Ahmaddiyya 
developed and circulated most of the literature available to African 
American Muslims for decades, including copies of the Qur’an.*! 

In 1924, Shaykh Daoud Ahmed Faisal established the first Sunni 
African American organization in New York City. The Islamic Mission 
of America, also known as the State Street Mosque and the Islamic 
Brotherhood, which is now known as the Masjid Daoud, is the oldest 
Muslim congregation in New York. Faisal was born in Morocco and 
arrived in the United States via Trinidad with his wife. Faisal claimed 
that he had received a letter from Jordan authorizing him to spread 
Islam in the United States. Faisal believed, like Ali, that African 
Americans should embrace Islam and adopt Islamic customs. Unlike 
Ali, however, he taught his followers that they should retain and uphold 
American customs. Aminah McCloud remarks that “Faisal thought that 
blacks should reclaim their Islamic heritage and also lay claim to an 
American allegiance”? 

Faisal’s group operated as an umbrella group for smaller Islamic groups. 
Faisal’s wife, Khadijah Faisal, served as president of the Muslim Ladies 
Cultural Society of the Islamic Mission of America. The Islamic 
Mission continued into the 1920s and 1930s, printing its own literature 
and spreading Sunni Islam in New York City and Brooklyn. 

Duse Mohammed Ali, a Sudanese-Egyptian intellectual, founded the 
Universal Islamic Society in Detroit in 1926. Ali had previously worked 
in Britain, where he wrote and published the African Times and the 
Orient Review. He distributed both publications throughout the Muslim 
world and the African Diaspora. According to Gomez, both publications 
contained a “... heavy dose of anti-colonial critique and pan-African 
sentiment.”*? Ali’s publications were very much a forerunner to 
Garvey’s Negro World paper. Ali left Britain in 1921 for the United 
States, where he founded the Universal Islamic Society in Detroit. He 
made frequent and regular appearances in Detroit’s Muslim communities 
until 1931 when he left for Nigeria. 

Islam was a casualty of slavery and its violent aftermath. The efforts of 
enslaved Muslims to preserve and pass on their faith to their children 
ensured that the memory of Islam remained alive into the early twentieth 
century. Immigrant Muslims brought a small number of African 
Americans to the knowledge of Islam in the mid-1920s. Their work 
proved instrumental in reawakening in the African American commu- 
nity a novel interest in the religious practices of their ancestors. Yet 
Islam presented no real threat to the Black Church in the early twentieth 
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century. Indeed, Islam remained foreign to many African Americans 
until the late 1960s and early 1970s. The near collective failure of 
immigrant Muslim missionaries to align Islam with opposition to white 
hegemony proved as detrimental as their failure to address and prescribe 
a panacea to the dire socioeconomic conditions that gripped Black 
America. 


Chale ie he 2 
The Peddler, 1950-1933 


Fard Muhammad is perhaps one of the most important, but overlooked, 
historical actors in the resurgence of Islam in the African American 
community in the twentieth century. Fard founded the NOI in Detroit 
in 1930 during the midst of the Great Depression and the ongoing migra- 
tion of African Americans from the South.' The mysterious peddler’s 
origins, his identity, and the extent of his affiliations with Islamic and 
Black Nationalist groups in the United States have spurred passionate 
debate among scholars. The NOI finds its ideological roots in Marcus 
Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) and 
Noble Drew Ali’s Moorish Science Temple of America (MSTA). Fard’s 
relative success in 1930s Detroit owed much to the fact that he marketed 
his message to an African American proletariat that had suffered the 
worst of the economic depression and endured its consequences, namely 
the proliferation of matrifocal families. The secretive quasi-Islamic group 
was unveiled to the wider community in Detroit in 1932 when one of its 
alleged members, Robert Harris, was arrested. The arrest prompted what 
was to become a long and expensive investigation into the NOI with the 
twofold aim of exposing Fard as a racketeer and “curbing” the group’s 
growth.” 


FARD MUHAMMAD’S NATION OF ISLAM, 1930-1933 


The NOI was born out of a fusion of the Messianic—nationalist tradi- 
tions of the UNIA and the MSTA. Fard Muhammad appropriated and 
repackaged the teachings of both groups in order to manufacture his 
own separatist doctrine. Fard’s teachings catered to and exploited the 
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needs of the African American proletariat in Detroit. The disintegration 
of the UNIA following Marcus Garvey’s deportation on charges of mail 
fraud in 1927 and Noble Drew Ali’s mysterious death in 1929 created 
ample space in which entrepreneurs, such as Fard, could supplant their 
respective movements. The NOI’s formative success owed much to the 
milieu of 1930s Detroit. The dislocation of African Americans from the 
“Black Church” via the Great Migration and the dearth of economic 
opportunities available to them as a result of the Depression created a fer- 
tile context in which the NOI could take root. 

The exodus of African Americans from the South between 1910 and 
1950 created important and long-lasting socioeconomic changes in the 
demographics of the African American population. The number of 
migrants fleeing the South increased steadily until 1930 when the eco- 
nomic depression momentarily delayed or deterred further migration. 
Migrants left the South for numerous reasons, chief of which was the lure 
of economic opportunity in the North and the allegedly less racially 
stratified society it hosted. The migration of nearly two million African 
Americans to the North transformed the labor and demographic patterns 
of the population. In 1890, for example, 63 percent of all African 
American males were agricultural workers; by 1930 this number had 
declined to 42 percent. By 1930, 36 percent of all African American 
men were employed in manufacturing, transport, or communications.” 
The shift from a largely agricultural to an industrial workforce was accom- 
panied by the stratification of migrant communities and the growth of the 
Black middle class. 

Migrants were attracted to large industrial hubs including Detroit and 
Chicago. Between 1910 and 1920 the African American population in 
Detroit increased from 6,000 to 41,000 and in Chicago from 44,000 to 
109,000. The increased presence of Southern migrants in Northern cities 
heightened competition for industrial jobs and intensified the stratifica- 
tion of the cities’ ethnic communities. 

The separation of African Americans from the Black Church via the 
Migration produced a crisis in their individual and collective experience. 
E. Franklin Frazier remarks that 


In the cold impersonal environment of the city, the institutions and associations 
which had provided security and support for the Negro in the rural environment 
could not be resurrected. ... The most important crisis in the life of the Negro 
migrant was produced by the absence of the Church which had been the centre 
of his social life and a refuge from a hostile white world.* 
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The Black Church had historically acted as a sanctuary from the del- 
eterious effects of the U.S. racial hierarchy. Once in the North, African 
American migrants found the existing array of churches insufficient. 
Traditional Methodist and Baptist churches in the North adopted ritual- 
istic or scholarly sermons, something that migrants found dissimilar to the 
“otherworldly” sermons they had known in the South.’ In this context, 
small storefront churches proliferated. A survey in 1930 for example 
revealed that storefronts accounted for 72 percent of the African 
American churches in Chicago and 45 percent in Detroit.° The 
emergence of storefronts likewise produced a demand for new pastors: 
something that poorly educated migrants searching for opportunities in 
self-employment could readily take advantage of. 

Peddling religion in African American migrant communities proved to 
be a financially lucrative career for many racketeers, the most well known 
of whom included “Father Divine,” who led the Peace Mission 
Movement, and “Daddy Grace,” who headed the United House of 
Prayer for All People.’ Thus, given the existence of such groups, the 
NOI’s emergence was not particularly striking. 

The onset of the Great Depression momentarily halted the ongoing 
flood of migration to the North. Unemployment among African 
American men during the Depression accelerated the rise of matrifocal 
families and effectively restructured the employment patterns of the 
African American family. Sociologist E. Franklin Frazier argued that fam- 
ily desertion in migrant communities was an “inevitable consequence” of 
the hardships experienced by men. By contrast, African American 
women managed to weather the storm of the Depression much more 
easily by securing employment as domestics. As late as 1940 over 
two-thirds of African American women worked as domestics.® 

It was into this moment of religious and social crisis that Fard 
Muhammad arrived. Little is documented about Fard Muhammad and 
the formative years of the NOI. The small-time peddler is suspected to 
have illegally immigrated into the United States prior to 1913.’ Exactly 
where Fard immigrated from or where he disappeared to after 1933 
remain the subject of much speculation. Fard exhibited an intimate and 
shrewd understanding of the temper of the African American migrant 
community despite the fact that he was neither indigenous to the 
United States nor of African ancestry. The peddler made his first appear- 
ance in the Paradise Valley vicinity of Detroit in 1930 and soon worked 
his way into the homes of the local community. It is not clear how long 
a period lapsed between Fard’s first introduction to residents and the 
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formation of the NOI. As he steadily gained the confidence of his cus- 
tomers, Fard began to discuss with them their predicament in the 
United States. His criticism of whites, Christianity, and the church 
intrigued his listeners. Soon his customers began to invite their friends 
to hear the peddler teach them about their “natural” Islamic religion. 
Quickly the homes of locals became too small to house all those eager 
to hear the peddler. Despite the fact that many of his customers were 
welfare recipients, they managed to collectively finance the hiring of a 
small hall to host their sessions. At this point the NOI was born. In less 
than two years, Fard had created and structured a group that attracted 
thousands of members. Fard began to gradually withdraw from the NOI 
prior to being ordered by the Detroit Police Department to leave the city 
in May 1933.'° 

Erdmann Beynon conducted the only known study of the NOI during 
Fard’s stay in Detroit. Beynon, a sociologist at the University of 
Michigan, attended numerous NOI meetings with his young daughter, 
gathering ethnographic research that he would later publish in 1938. 
Beynon conducted a series of informal discussions with numerous NOI 
members and exchanged notes from such interviews with local investiga- 
tive offices at the Detroit Police Department.'! In his 1938 publication, 
The Voodoo Cult among Negro Migrants in Detroit, Beynon suggested that 
Fard had found his way into the homes of newly settled migrants via ped- 
dling clothes: 


He came first to our houses selling raincoats, and then afterwards silks. In this 
way he could get into the people’s houses, for every woman was eager to see 
the nice things the peddlers had for sale. He told us that the silks he carried were 
the same that our people used in their home country and that he had come from 
there. So we all asked him to tell us about our own country... !? 


Fard’s infusion of racial and religious concepts into his daily discourse 
with his customers appears to have gained momentum as his audience 
grew in size. The peddler’s swarthy appearance helped set him apart from 
the plethora of small-time African American sect leaders who actively 
competed for a larger following among migrant communities. 


FARD’S ISLAM 


The peddler began to teach his followers about their “natural” religion: 
Islam. Fard’s “Islamic” doctrine had multiple ingredients. Louis Lomax 
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notes that much of Fard’s initial teachings were based on the Bible 
because it was “the only religious literature known to the Negro.”!” 
Fard’s Black Nationalist ethos was borrowed from the UNIA, while its 
pseudo-Islamic philosophy featured numerous influences from the 
MSTA. The peddler’s teachings, however, also borrowed from the writ- 
ings of Joseph F. Rutherford, then leader of the Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the literature of Freemasonry. Beynon, for example, records that Fard 
instructed his followers to purchase Rutherford’s writings. Further, 
William A. Maesen notes that there are several aspects of Rutherford’s 
philosophy that Fard’s NOI shared including their belief in the battle of 
Armageddon and the nonimmortality of souls. Maesen notes that 
“Rutherford appears to be one of the few white men referred to in a favor- 
able manner” by Fard’s successor, Elijah Muhammad.'* The peddler 
taught his early listeners that both heaven and hell were conditions on 
earth and that the latter would ensnare whites who rejected Islam. 
Fard’s doctrine sought to reverse the extant racial hierarchy in the 
United States by placing whites at the bottom and African Americans 
at the top. He distinguished his theology from both the UNIA and the 
MSTA in relation to his account of the “nature” of Caucasians. Fard 
taught his customers that whites were “devils” who had been created 
66,000 years ago by a scientist called Yakub. According to Fard’s succes- 
sor, Elijah Muhammad, Fard taught his customers that Yakub had created 
whites on the island of Patmos from the genes of the Tribe of Shabazz.!” 

Fard’s philosophy was well received in Detroit, in part because the 
domestic context vindicated it. The lack of meaningful employment to 
be found in Detroit alongside the persistence of racial hate crimes pro- 
vided a context in which Fard’s rhetorical attacks on whites and the 
USS. racial hierarchy sounded rather logical. Indeed, it is doubtful that 
many of Fard’s eventual “reverts” would have had sufficient time to 
entertain his lectures had they been engaged in meaningful employment. 
Beynon remarks, “The Prophet’s message was characterized by his ability 
to utilize to the fullest measure the environment of his followers. Their 
physical and economic difficulties alike were used to illustrate the new 
teachings.”!© 

Fard’s doctrine met a twofold need in the African American commu- 
nity. First, it satisfied his listeners’ desire to know something of their 
ancestry. Second, it instilled in them a sense of shared struggle and pride 
in the midst of the depravity and isolation that characterized their exis- 
tence in Detroit. The Great Depression robbed migrants of the aspira- 
tions and opportunity that had once existed in the North. In a series of 
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oral history interviews with migrants in Detroit during the 1930s, many 
spoke of the sense of hopelessness that the Depression brought: 


Well, ’29 and up to ’35, ’36, was rough. There wasn’t anything like jobs. You 
didn’t even have to worry about trying to find a job because there weren’t any 
jobs to be found. The best thing you could do was go down there to the post 
office and get those applications, fill them out, and that was it. You had to wait 
and some people got lucky and got hired at times. So, during that time, I was 
more or less just hustling ... during those years none of us had any money. We 
just hustled as best as we could, and somehow we got through it all.” 


Fard Muhammad turned to peddling pseudo-Islam on a full-time basis 
once he had gathered a larger and regular following. According to 
Beynon, the former peddler elevated himself to the position of a prophet 
by the time he instituted the Nation: 


My Name is W.D. Fard and I came from the Holy City of Mecca. More about 
myself I will not tell you yet, for the time has not yet come. I am your brother. 
You have not seen me in my royal robes.!® 


Once he had established a regular following, Fard began to distribute 
“original names” to his followers for a fee of $10.00.’ Fard’s attempt 
to convince his followers that carrying their former slave masters’ 
surnames symbolized their continued enslavement played to the 
estrangement and isolation that they had experienced in Detroit. 
Those members who could not afford an “original name” replaced their 
surnames with an “X,” a symbol that represented their unknown ances- 
tral name. 


They became so ashamed of their old slave names that they considered that they 
could suffer no greater insult than to be addressed by the old name. They sought 
to live in conformity with the Law of Islam as revealed to them by the prophet, 
so that they would be worthy of their original names. Gluttony, drunkenness, 
idleness, and extra-marital sex relations, except with ministers of Islam, were 
prohibited completely. They bathed at least twice a day and kept their houses 
scrupulously clean, so that they might put away all marks of slavery from which 
the restoration of the original had set them free.”° 


The practice of erasing former slave masters surnames was not unique to 
Black Nationalist or proto-Islamic groups. Indeed, in his much acclaimed 
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autobiography Booker T. Washington remarked that shedding slave 
names marked one of the “first signs of freedom.””! 

The extent of Fard’s profiteering in the NOI is heavily contested. In 
1963 a journalist working for the Los Angeles Herald Examiner penned a 
derisive attack on the NOI’s founder, arguing that he was a petty criminal 
who “passed himself off as the Savior” while extracting finances from his 
unsuspecting followers.’” Fard’s successor, Elijah Muhammad, argued vig- 
orously that the NOI’s founder had not received any money from teach- 
ing his followers: 


If he (Dodd) was teaching for money in those panic days in Detroit, he did not 
get it from us. Mr. Dodd, undoubtedly must have been teaching the white people 
if he received any money at all, because we did not have any. WE DID NOT pay 
Mr. Fard any money to teach us and there are many who will verify this state- 
ment who are yet alive. We could hardly pay the rent of a hall in those days. 
Sometimes they (The believers) would give Him (Master Fard Muhammad) gifts 
such as topcoats, overcoats, ties, shirts, or a few packages of hander kerchiefs— 
but money was so scarce in those days that we just did not have any. Just about 
everyone who believes was on the “Relief” in Detroit including myself.” 


The NOI adopted an increasingly bureaucratic structure throughout 
1932. The former peddler turned prophet quickly receded into the 
background of the NOI while delegating greater responsibility to his 
subordinates. Fard’s NOI initiated a number of internal organizations, 
including a parochial school for NOI children, known as the Muhammad 
University of Islam; the Fruit of Islam, a paramilitary arm of the group 
for men; and the Muslims Girls Training, a group for NOI women. 


UNVEILING THE NOI 


The NOI was unveiled to the wider community in Detroit on 
November 21, 1932, when one of Fard’s alleged followers was arrested for 
the ritual murder of his roommate, John H. Smith.** According to 
Beynon, rumors of NOI members engaging in acts of sacrificial murder had 
circulated prior to 1932. The arrest of one of Fard’s alleged members initi- 
ated what was to become a long and expensive governmental investigation 
into the NOI. Police investigation of the NOI was the result of numerous 
factors including rumors of human sacrifice and, later, pro-Japanese links. 

It appears likely that Beynon advised the police department that 
human sacrifice was an integral part of Fard’s teachings. In his published 
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work, for example, he remarks that “Fard explicitly taught that it was the 
duty of every Moslem to offer as sacrifice four white devils in order that he 
might return to his home in Mecca.””? The Detroit Free Press published 
further stories of NOI members engaging in human sacrifice throughout 
November 1932. Potential victims of such acts included a young boy 
and Mayor Frank Murphy. Robert Harris’s arrest in 1932 appears to have 
prevented further murders: 


More names were added by detectives Saturday to the list of persons marked for 
sacrificial slaughter by the practitioners of voodoo in Detroit. Only the disclosure 
of the cult’s grip on certain Negroes here, through the discovery of the murder of 
James [sic] Smith by Robert Harris, prevented other murders on rude altars 
devoted to the mad cult compounded of voodoo and elements of “Islamism.””° 


The NOI inherited its admiration for Japan from the UNIA. Marcus 
Garvey viewed the Japanese as the ultimate example to be emulated by 
African Americans. In one speech, for example, he remarked: “Look at 
the Japanese. They are strong and proud of themselves. He is strong no 
matter wherever he is, and if you don’t believe it touch him and see.””! 
Further, numerous UNIA members proclaimed that both the Japanese 
and the UNIA were on the same side. UNIA member E. W. J. Kowban 
commented that “Japan has a large number of secret soldiers all ready 
and as soon as Garvey can put his feet in Liberia, he will give the alarm 
to the UNIA, then Japan will call her soldiers to join the UNIA.””® 
After Fard’s disappearance in 1933, the NOI maintained contact with 
Japanese sympathizers, the most notorious of whom was Sotohata 
Takashi, founder of the “Development of Our Own.” When arrested in 
1942 by the Detroit Police Department, Elijah Muhammad was found to 
be in possession of a June 28 newspaper clipping titled, “Immigration 
Service Nabs Japanese Radical,””’ with details of Takashi’s arrest. 

Police surveillance, however, did not thwart the Nation until 
May 1933 when its architect was instructed by the Detroit Police 
Department to leave the city. In some small measure Fard had been pre- 
paring his followers for his eventual exit for some time. At the outset of 
1933, for example, he receded into the background of the NOI and made 
few appearances to his followers. Prior to his mysterious exit from the 
Nation in 1933, Fard had trained a number of ministerial subordinates, 
the most significant of whom became Elijah Poole. Like many of Fard’s 
recruits, Poole was a recent migrant from Sandersville, Georgia. He 
arrived in the North in 1923 with his young wife, Clara, and pursued 
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employment in numerous factories.°° Poole, however, was not spared the 
worst effects of the Depression, and from 1929 to 1931 he and his young 
family existed on welfare. According to Clegg, joblessness led Poole to 
alcoholism and detachment from his family: 


Elijah’s struggle with joblessness in the late 1920s and early 1930s debilitated 
him emotionally. Like most other men, his self-esteem was inextricably tied to 
his ability to feed and take care of his wife and the children. The role of provider 
conferred both authority and responsibility, and lacking steady employment, 
Elijah felt as though he had failed to live up to this ideal of manhood. As weeks 
without work turned into months, Elijah lost the resolve to confront the 
dilemma that he and his household faced. His pride would not let him stay at 
home and face the hard questions that Clara posed about survival or inquisitive 
looks from the children. Moreover, when the family finally started receiving 
public assistance, he was frequently absent from the home, forced out by the 
shame of having to appeal to outsiders to fulfill his obligations. He coped best 
when drunk on alcohol—which temporarily liberated him from cruel reality. In 
time, Elijah could routinely be found in the gutter, incessantly inebriated with 
cheap liquor and disillusionment.*? 


Elijah’s predicament was shared by many African American men who 
struggled to provide for their families during the Depression. The onset 
of the Depression quickly accelerated the rise of matrifocal families, 
something that the NOI sought to reverse by restoring women rather 
strictly to the domestic sphere. 

Biographers and scholars have long disputed how Fard and Elijah met. 
Clifton Marsh suggests that Elijah stumbled into one of Fard’s meetings 
in Paradise Valley and thereafter immediately joined the NOI.** Claude 
Clegg, however, argues that it was Poole Sr.’s friend Abdul Muhammad 
who orchestrated the meeting.** Further, Karl Evanzz argues that in a 
bid to save her husband from his alcoholism, Clara brought her husband 
to Fard.* Louis Farrakhan’s NOI set the date of Fard’s first meeting with 
Elijah as having taken place on September 21, 1931; however, it is impos- 
sible to determine the accuracy of this date.” 

According to his own testimony, Elijah shared a particularly close 
relationship with Fard. In an interview with the FBI in 1942, for example, 
he noted that 


In 1923 my wife and our two children went to Detroit, Michigan and from that 
year on, to 1929, I worked for various companies in that city, including the 
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Detroit copper company, the American nut company... in the latter part of 
1929, due to the depression, I was out of work but remained in Detroit. 
Around the year 1930 while in Detroit I heard of a religion called Islam which 
was being taught by a man a Wallace Fard Mohammed, who is Allah, Allah 
conducted meetings at various halls in Detroit from 1930 to May 1933 and usu- 
ally had about 700 or 800 persons at these meetings. These meetings were held 
at various halls in the city of Detroit....] attended one of these meetings 
sometime in the year 1931 and Allah was present and taught his religion called 
Islam. Shortly after this, Allah came to my home in Detroit and taught me 
about his religion and Islam. For approximately nine months after this visit 
Allah came to my house almost daily and taught me about Islam and then 
continued coming to my home less frequently for a period of 15 months there- 
after until May 26, 1933 when the Detroit Police Department forced him to 
leave the city.*° 


Fard departed from Detroit in May 1933 without warning his followers or 
appointing a successor. Since his mysterious disappearance numerous the- 
ories relating to his origins, his identity, and the extent of his affiliations 
with the UNIA and MSTA have circulated. The declassification of 
Fard’s extensive FBI file via the extension of the Freedom of 
Information Act (FOIA) has served to authenticate and discredit aspects 
of such theories. Plentiful theories have circulated since 1933. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


In 1963 a Nigerian scholar, Essien-Udom, began conducting extensive 
research on the NOI in Chicago and New York. Essien-Udom’s book, 
Black Nationalism: A Search for Identity in America, posited the first 
informed theory on the identity and affiliations of Fard Muhammad. 
Essien-Udom conducted a plethora of both formal and informal inter- 
views with the NOI’s then leader, Elijah Muhammad, and his followers. 
The interviews that Essien-Udom carried out with NOI converts, 
Elijah Muhammad, and the group’s ministerial body enabled him to gain 
insight into the eclectic religious philosophy of the group, something 
that had long eluded outsiders. The eclectic amalgam of Black 
Nationalism and pseudo-Islam that the NOI taught convinced 
the Nigerian scholar that the NOI’s founder had married the Black 
Nationalist tradition of Marcus Garvey’s UNIA with the quasi-Islamic 
teachings of the MSTA in order to manufacture his own separatist ideol- 
ogy. The high regard in which Elijah Muhammad held both Garvey and 


Ali apparently aided Essien-Udom’s conclusions. In one of his interviews 
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with Elijah Muhammad, the latter quoted the Islamic leader as having 
stated that: 


I have always had a very high opinion of both the late Noble Drew Ali and 
Marcus Garvey and admired their courage in helping our people. ... The 
followers of Noble Drew Ali and Marcus Garvey should now follow me and 
co-operate with us in our work because we are only trying to finish up what those 
before us started.?? 


Essien-Udom’s belief that the NOI grew out of a faction of the MSTA 
is well founded. Though Mattias Gardell notes in his scholarship that he 
was unable to find “evidence in support” of Essien-Udom’s theory, the 
latter part of Fard’s FBI file does contain a few references to his activities 
in the MSTA. An informant at the time, for example, was noted 
as having stated that a man, known to Ali’s converts as Fard, had been 
“.. instrumental in having many members leave the MSTA and affiliate 
themselves with a group which he referred to as the Muslims.”?® 

Fard Muhammad was incarcerated at San Quentin penitentiary in 
June 1926 for dabbling in narcotics and released in May 1929. If Essien- 
Udom is correct, and there is reasonable evidence to suggest he is, then 
it would appear that Fard entered the MSTA in May 1929, just one 
month before Ali’s death. The FBI’s extensive and heavily censored 
surveillance file on Fard reveals him to be a man of extensive aliases 
and numerous criminal convictions. He was known, for example, as 
Wali Dodd Fard, Professor Ford, and Muhammad Ali. Essien-Udom’s 
theory appears, in light of the declassification of Fard’s FBI file, to be 
one of the most plausible theories on the identity and affiliations of the 
mysterious peddler. Fard’s apparent entrepreneurial predilection would 
substantiate, for example, Essien-Udom’s belief that he infiltrated the 
MSTA in June 1929, capitalized on the emerging factionalism, and there- 
after enjoyed a lucrative career as a ghetto messiah. 

A much less plausible theory on Fard Muhammad’s identity and affilia- 
tions was suggested by Howard Brotz, author of The Black Jews of Harlem 
(1964). Brotz’s suggestion that Arnold Josiah Ford of the UNIA—and 
active member of the Black Jews, also known as the Commandment 
Keepers—and Fard Muhammad are “one and the same” is severely 
flawed.’? Robert A. Hill’s papers on Marcus Garvey and the UNIA reveal 
that Arnold Josiah Ford was born in Barbados in 1877 and served as a 
“composer, musician, linguist and theologian” in the UNIA.*° He had 
regular disputes with Garvey, in large part due to Garvey’s apparent 
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favoritism for West Indian followers and his refusal to impose Islam as the 
official religion of the UNIA. Disillusioned with the UNIA and the Black 
Jews of Harlem, Ford repatriated to Ethiopia, where he died in 1935." 
Brotz’s theory appears to have been informed solely by rumors that Fard 
had used the alias Ford while in Detroit. 

Scholarly research on the NOI in the 1990s benefited from the declas- 
sification of FBI surveillance files on the group and its leaders. The files 
provided researchers with an abundance of new material to explore the 
origins of the NOI, its maturity, and the nature of its internal politics. 
The declassification of the FBI’s extensive file via the extension of the 
FOIA provided fresh insight into the actual identity and arcane character 
of the NOI’s founder. 

The FBI carried out extensive research on the origins of the NOI’s 
founder with the aim of exposing him as a racketeer and discrediting his 
quasi-Islamic group: 


If any further record of, or information concerning Dodd or Ford is located, it 
should be thoroughly and imaginatively pursued to its logical conclusion from 
all available records and/or possible witnesses. Any information developed 
concerning the actual origins or identity of W.D. Fard will tend to disprove the 
philosophy of the NOI and can lead to a better understanding of that organiza- 
tion by agents investigating the NOI.” 


The documentation that the FBI released on Fard Muhammad reveals 
him to be a charlatan who willingly abandoned his wife and infant child 
in pursuit of a financially profitable career in sects and narcotics. The 
FBI had arrest records for him in 1918, 1926, and 1933.*? The fact that 
Fard provided false accounts of his background, age, and race when inter- 
viewed by the local police departments in Los Angeles and Detroit exac- 
erbated the FBI’s difficulties in tracing his origins. Tracing Fard 
Muhammad’s origins and location after 1933 proved to be a financially 
taxing task for the FBI, and they twice abandoned the investigation. 
Despite numerous and expensive efforts to locate Fard’s authentic birth 
certificate, the FBI failed to do so. In the absence of authentic legal 
documents, the FBI began to conduct numerous interviews with those 
individuals who had written to Fard during his time at San Quentin pen- 
itentiary, namely his former common-law wife Hazel Barton. She was 
interviewed by the FBI on numerous occasions throughout 1957. While 
investigative officers failed to point out discrepancies in Barton’s 
accounts at the time, the frequent inconsistencies in her narrative 
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seriously injure the legitimacy and credibility of her status as a then 
highly prized witness. When she was first contacted by the FBI, for exam- 
ple, she made a point of stating that Fard had “sent her considerable 
amounts of money from time to time”; she then relinquished her state- 
ment to read that “when Ford did write he said that he had no money 
to send.”** Hazel emerges from the pages of the FBI’s reports as a woman 
uncertain of her former husband’s true identity. She relayed to the FBI 
that she had met Fard, or Ford, as he was known to her, in 1919 while 
he was running a café on 347 South Flower Street in Los Angeles. Soon 
after meeting, Hazel began an affair with Ford and gave birth to his son, 
Wallace Max Ford, in 1920. She described him as “male, white New 
Zealander, exact age unknown.” Hazel’s suspicion that Fard had been 
born in New Zealand rested solely on the fact that she had known him 
to receive and write letters addressed to and from New Zealand. The 
Department for Internal Affairs in New Zealand, however, has no record 
of Fard’s birth, his death, or those of his alleged parents, Beatrice and 
Zared Ford.*° 

Fard’s relationship with Barton appears to have soured due to his inabi- 
lity or unwillingness to extract a divorce from his wife, Pearl Allen. Fard 
had married Allen in Oregon on May 9, 1914. The 1898 census of 
Klamath, Oregon’s, Indians lists Allen as Native American.“ 

In recent years, Karl Evanzz has contributed a further possibility to the 
plethora of theories relating to Fard’s identity. In The Messenger: The Rise 
and Fall of Elijah Muhammad, Evanzz suggests that Fard was in fact a 
member of the UNIA and that while in the organization he used the alias 
of George Farr.*® That Fard was a disciple of Garvey is widely suspected, 
and in this regard Evanzz’s theory is not new. In the numerous interviews 
that informants carried out with UNIA members, George Farr appears to 
have been one of the most recalcitrant; his views echo those of Fard. 
Interviews and photographs compiled in Robert A. Hill’s extensive 
papers on Marcus Garvey and the UNIA demonstrate a close similarity 
in the physical appearance, outlook, and affiliations of Farr and Fard.*” 
One informant noted that although “Farr... claimed to be negro, his 
manner of talk, which had a little accent—not the southern accent that 
is common to all negroes, but the accent similar to that of an American 
educated Hindu.””° 

In 1976 Wallace Muhammad added a further theory to existing dis- 
course on the origins and identity of Fard Muhammad. According to 
Muhammad, “Farad” Muhammad was an “ordinary Muslim” named 


Abdullah who visited the United States in 1930. After witnessing the 
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plight of African Americans, he concluded that Islam would be a suitable 
panacea to their existing problems: “Master Farad Muhammad is not 
dead, brothers and sisters, he is physically alive and I talk to him when- 
ever I get ready. I don’t talk to him in any spooky way, I go to the tele- 
phone and dial his number.”*! It is not clear to what extent former NOI 
members accepted this theory. One can imagine how convenient and 
helpful it might have been for Wallace Muhammad to inject this theory 
into discourse given his efforts to help former NOI members make the 
transition to Sunni Islam. 

Fard Muhammad’s true identity and the extent of his affiliations with 
pseudo-Islamic and Black Nationalist entities may forever elude research- 
ers. The fact that he provided several different accounts of his lineage, all 
of which the FBI failed to confirm, makes tracing his actual identity and 
the extent of his affiliations in the United States difficult. It is widely 
suspected that although Fard was neither of African descent nor indige- 
nous to the United States, he did establish close liaisons with African 
American political and religious movements, including the UNIA and 
the MSTA. The various schools of thought presented, while invariably 
flawed, help shed light on the ideologies and religious encounters that 
likely shaped Fard’s philosophy and the development of the NOI. Fard’s 
exodus from Detroit in 1933 momentarily threw the NOI into disarray 
despite the fact that he had slowly withdrawn from the group from the 
outset of 1933. Fard Muhammad's stay in Detroit may have been short, 
but his eclectic doctrine has endured. 


CHAPTER 4 
Building an Empire, 1934—1960 


The NOI initially fell into disarray following Fard Muhammad’s sud- 
den exit from Detroit in May 1933. The cohesion that had existed 
amongst Fard’s followers collapsed when several of his ministers vied 
for control of the group. Elijah Muhammad’s succession claims were 
contested within the NOI. Opposition to Elijah’s succession became 
so violent that he was forced to flee Detroit in 1934. Membership in 
the NOI plummeted after 1933 and dwindled further when Elijah was 
incarcerated for refusing to register for the draft in 1942. Indeed, the 
group’s total membership was no more than 400 when Muhammad 
was released from the Milan, Michigan, Federal Correctional 
Institution in 1946.! The Nation’s exponential growth in the decade 
that followed owed much to the proselytizing efforts of Muhammad’s 
ministers, the turbulence of the Second Reconstruction, and the 
development of the NOI’s economic empire. The bourgeois lifestyle 
of Muhammad and his family was financed by excessive donations 
from NOI members and Muhammad’s business deals. The national 
media inadvertently aided the group’s exposure to the public in 1959 
when WNTA-TV aired a five-part series on the NOI titled The Hate 
That Hate Produced. Civil rights activists and orthodox Muslims alike 
heighted their criticism of the group following the documentary. 
Muhammad’s umra (lesser pilgrimage) in late 1959 and early 1960 
was undertaken largely in pursuit of delegitimizing charges that the 
NOI was not truly Islamic. Yet departing from the NOI’s formative 
doctrine appears to have been a lesser priority for Muhammad as the 
1970s progressed. 
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ELIJAH’S SUCCESSION 


Schisms within the Nation were evident long before Fard Muhammad’s 
abrupt exit. Hatim Sahib records at least three schisms in the group 
between 1930 and 1938. According to Sahib, the first challenge to 
Fard’s leadership came from his first minister, Abdul Mohammed. The 
remaining two schisms were led by Azzim Shah in 1936 and Theodore 
Rozier in 1938. According to Sahib, the factions were “mostly an expres- 
sion of craving for prestige and leadership among Ministers.”” 

The details surrounding Fard’s exit are very much contested. Sahib for 
example records that “thousands gathered around” Fard’s car as he left 
Detroit, while other scholars claim his exit was unannounced.’ In the 
immediate aftermath of Fard’s exit, several of his subordinates launched 
succession bids. Elijah Muhammad (then known as Elijah Poole) was 
one of the few senior ministers that Fard had personally trained. His 
succession claims were threefold. First, Elijah set out to distinguish him- 
self from his counterparts by arguing that Fard had personally groomed 
him for succession “day and night” for almost three years. Second, he 
argued that it was by divine revelation, that it was revealed to him alone, 
that Fard was God incarnate.* Third, he argued that Fard had handpicked 


him as a “Supreme Minister”: 


The Saviour, Master Fard Muhammad, used a system of permitting the student 
ministers to select their own minister from among themselves. They would 
always elect the most articulate, smooth-talking one. However, one day the 
Saviour decided to select his own. “I’ve let you select yours for awhile,” he told 
the student ministers, “Now I’ll select mine. “Hey, you over there, Karriem!” 
Master Fard Muhammad called out to the humble little man seated in the rear 
of the classroom. “Who me?” The Messenger asked humbly.” Yes, you Elijah 
Karriem,” The saviour commanded. “Come up here with me.” The humble little 
man went to the front of the class and stood beside his Master. The Saviour put 
his right arm around the little man’s shoulder and said, “From now on this is my 
Minister.” Muhammad was given the title “Supreme Minister” until later when 
he received the title “Messenger of Allah,” a title which he was not to use until 
the Saviour had gone because it was not revealed then that Saviour Himself 
was Allah in person. 


Elijah’s unsubstantiated claims were contested both within the NOI 
and among his immediate family.° In Chicago, his brother Kalat 
Mohammed strongly refuted the notion that Fard had appointed Elijah 
to succeed him. Part of the disagreement between Elijah and faction 
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leaders resulted from a dispute over whether Fard was a prophet or God in 
person. Elijah appears to have taught his followers that Fard was a prophet 
up until around 1935. Shortly after Fard’s disappearance, Elijah began 
publishing a weekly newspaper entitled The Final Call to Islam, in which 
Fard was referred to as a prophet.’ In interviews with Sahib, Elijah noted 
that he was unsure what “great name” to assign Fard: 


He did not teach us that he was a prophet. We used to call him prophet. I made 
the followers [call] him prophet because I do not know exactly what great name 
to give him. No one called him prophet before me. First I thought that we should 
call him master; later I thought that we should call him prophet, and later I told 
them that he [was] neither of either one; I said that we should call him the 
“Almighty God” himself in person because according to what he has taught us, 
that must be the work of God and not of a human being. Then I took it with 
him, but, although he did not tell me exactly, but he did mention that I will find 
out who he was. He was referring to himself as the one coming to save us and 
that he was the Messiah that we were looking for.® 


Those converts who endorsed Elijah’s succession bid readily financed 
his short proselytizing missions in nearby cities while also providing funds 
to care for his wife, Clara, and their young children, all of whom 
remained in Detroit. During an arrest interview with FBI agents on 
September 20, 1942, Muhammad furnished a wealth of information 
regarding his difficulties in leading the NOI after 1933 in the form of a 
“statement” that he refused to sign: 


From 1929 to the present I have had no regular job of any kind... for the most 
part for the last 11 years, my family and myself have been taken care of finan- 
cially by the Moslems. From 1931 to 1935 I taught Islam in Detroit and 
Chicago. From 1935 to the present, I have travelled extensively and have lived 
for various periods in the following cities: Baltimore, Washington, D.C., 
Boston, Providence. ... During this time my family remained in Chicago and 
they were supported by voluntary contributions from the Moslems. The monies 
which I received all came from members of the Moslem Temple in Chicago. 
During the time I have travelled about I engaged in no activities other than 
the study of religion and I was also endeavouring to avoid unknown individuals 
who I understood were trying to take my life.” 


Elijah’s brief missions led to the establishment of small NOI temples in 
Milwaukee and Washington, D.C.!° Elijah took on a number of aliases 
during his stays in Milwaukee and Washington, D.C. in order to avoid 
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detection by disaffected NOI recruits. The FBI, for example, reported to 
their field offices that Elijah was known to use the alias Gulan Bogans 
and Muck—Muck."? Elijah’s initial efforts to ensure the NOI’s survival 
were hindered by a series of internal power struggles and the ongoing 
arrest and detention of male members for refusing the draft. The FBI’s 
extensive surveillance file on Fard Muhammad and the NOI is full of 
reports and statements from NOI converts who refused induction into 
the armed forces.” 

NOI converts were not alone in their efforts to skirt complying with 
the draft. Several historians have noted that African Americans 
approached the Second World War with a greater degree of skepticism 
than the First World War.” Hopes that “closing ranks” with their white 
counterparts in the First World War would translate into increased rights 
at home after the war were misplaced. Civil rights groups including the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), a biracial civil rights group established in 1911, faced increas- 
ing struggles to finance their civil rights campaigns after the First World 
War. Moreover, the government had proven itself committed to preserv- 
ing the “separate but equal” mandate enshrined in the 1896 ruling in 
Plessy v. Ferguson. African Americans approached the Second World 
War with cautious optimism. The Second World War had a profound 
impact on African Americans and the civil rights movement. NAACP 
membership grew tenfold after the war, and the number of its regional 
chapters tripled. The irony of America’s role in committing its forces, 
which included three million black men, to overthrow fascism abroad 
while upholding the pseudoscientific racial theories that kept African 
Americans separate and unequal at home were obvious to most: 


The crimes of the Third Reich against European Jews had shocked the nation, 
and the popular ideology which inspired public opposition to Hitler was rooted 
in an anti-racist and democratic context. The blatant contradiction between 
the country’s opposition to fascism and the herrenvolk state and the continued 
existence of Jim Crow in the States after 1945 was made perfectly clear to all. 
Blacks and an increasing sector of liberal white America came out of the war 
with a fresh determination to uproot racist ideologies and institutions at home.'* 


African American soldiers faced considerable obstacles in the U.S. army. 
Whites feared that African Americans’ involvement in the war effort 
would legitimize their claims for equal treatment at home.'” Hostility 
between whites and blacks heightened throughout the war. In 1943 for 
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example, Fisk University recorded 242 racial battles in 47 cities through- 
out the United States. Major riots followed in New York, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles. Such riots illustrated both the determination of whites to 
uphold the racial status quo and the government’s failure to redress the 
plight of African Americans. 

Elijah Muhammad’s problems with law enforcement agencies began 
when he surfaced as a visibly high-profile figure in the NOI.'° His first 
encounter with the Detroit Police Department came on April 17, 1934, 
when he was arrested for “contributing to the delinquency of a minor” 
in the NOI’s parochial school, the University of Islam. He was given a 
six-month probation period from April 25, 1934, and ordered to pay a 
$10.00 fine.'’ Elijah was arrested again on May 8, 1942, for violation of 
the Selective Service Act and sentenced to a one-to-five-year sentence 
to be served out at the Milan, Michigan, Federal Correctional 
Institution. Muhammad refused parole on December 17, 1943, and was 
given a conditional release on August 24, 1946.'S Muhammad’s refusal 
to be inducted into the armed forces was part of an overarching campaign 
to prove himself worthy to lead the NOI. He would in later years refer 
back to his time in prison as irrefutable evidence of his sincerity, espe- 
cially when questions arose over his sexual conduct. Further, complying 
with the draft would have forever ended his career in the NOI. Those 
who had disputed his succession claims could have exploited the fact that 
while dozens of members had been incarcerated for refusing the draft, 
their leader had complied in order to avoid a prison sentence. 

Muhammad became increasingly concerned and paranoid about his 
safety and that of his family during the early 1940s. During his incarcera- 
tion at the Milan, Michigan, correctional institution he was examined by 
a psychiatrist, who concluded in a report for prison officials that: 


His mental trend and thought content revealed he had a marked persecutory 
trend both against himself and his race (Negro). He revealed that on numerous 
occasions he had the feeling that he is being followed and that people are talking 
about him. In general, his attitude was that of his own superiority. His sensorium, 
mental grasp and capacity showed no particular gross defects. "° 


Elijah was closely monitored during his incarceration at the correc- 
tional institution. The FBI, for example, kept note of the number of 
visitors he received, details of his relationship to his visitors, and the 
correspondence addressed to and from him. The impact of Elijah’s impris- 
onment on his family is difficult to gauge. Though FBI surveillance 
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illustrates that both his parents and older children visited him regularly, 
his two youngest children, Akbar Muhammad and Wallace Muhammad, 
were somewhat estranged from their father for most of their formative 
and adolescent years. Both later defected from the NOI on multiple 
occasions. In 1965, for example, Akbar publicly denounced his father’s 
“concocted religious teachings” and Wallace later transformed the group 
into a Sunni Muslim community.”° 

The incarceration took a heavy toll on the NOI. During Elijah’s 
absence, his wife, Clara, was left to handle the daily affairs and general 
running of the NOI. Many converts refused to accept orders from her 
and subsequently defected from the NOI. The period from 1943 to 
1946 may be described as the only time in the NOI’s history when it 
was not under direct patriarchal rule. For those who continued to support 
Muhammad as the rightful and legitimate leader of the NOI, his impris- 
onment was construed as evidence of his sincerity. Essien-Udom, for 
example, notes, “That he has been imprisoned is an integral part of the 
Messenger’s charisma, enabling him to liken himself to the persecuted 
prophets of the past. For his followers, his persecution is not only an 
important qualification for his leadership, but also evidence of his sincer- 
ity and the divinity of his mission.””! 


REBUILDING THE NATION 


The NOI had almost ceased to exist when Muhammad was released 
from prison in 1946. Muhammad emerged from prison with a fresh deter- 
mination to rebuild the group and establish its economic base. The NOI’s 
transformation into a mass movement was aided by the recruitment of 
younger ministers. Elijah Muhammad was to find his greatest asset, and 
liability, in the personage of Malcolm Little in the early 1950s. The 
changing course of U.S. race relations and the assault on white supremacy 
in the international arena provided the NOI and its leader with increas- 
ing legitimacy. 

If nothing else, Muhammad’s incarceration had silenced charges that 
he lacked the sincerity and conviction necessary to lead the NOI. His 
crusade to legitimize his leadership had, by 1946, more than achieved 
its aim. Muhammad warded off future internal disputes regarding his 
position by placing his older children in strategic positions in what 
became a centralized hierarchy. Muhammad’s immediate family was to 
become known both in the NOI and by the FBI as the “Royal Family,” 
an exclusive group that the FBI failed to penetrate. 
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The NOI was nurtured by the isolation and powerlessness that African 
Americans experienced in the North. The group’s ability to exploit 
the domestic record on race relations has been a major factor in its 
continual growth. Elijah Muhammad exploited the dire socioeconomic 
condition that his constituents found themselves in with relative ease 
and with the utmost success. In one of his early contributions to 
Reader’s Digest, Alex Haley suggests that while Muhammad’s “white- 
devil” rhetoric is frequently denounced, his arguments are based on 
credible evidence: 


In Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Philadelphia and New York, I talked with 
top-caliber Negro professional men, with scholars and executives to whom the 
mere thought of cult membership was repugnant. I heard unanimous denuncia- 
tion of the anti-white, anti-Christian aspects of the Muslim program. Yet all these 
people felt that beyond doubt Muhammad is a figure to be reckoned with— 
because there is so much truth in his charges.’” 


The inferior status that African Americans were forced to assume in the 
United States helped authenticate the NOI’s mandate and particularly 
its rather controversial separatism. 


RACE RELATIONS AFTER THE WAR 


The United States witnessed a dramatic overturning of legislation that 
had denied African Americans civil rights and equal protection of the 
law during and after the Second World War. The U.S. Supreme Court 
handed down a series of victories to the NAACP’s legal counsel in the 
field of education including Sweatt v. Painter (1950), Missouri ex rel. 
Gaines v. Canada (1938), and most importantly Brown v. Board of 
Education (1954). The Brown ruling declared school segregation uncon- 
stitutional, overturning Plessy. The ruling helped inspire the emergence 
of the mass civil rights movement, which launched a young minister, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, to prominence in 1955 in Montgomery, 
Alabama, during a bus boycott designed to improve busing for African 
Americans. Historians have long cited the Brown case as a source of inspi- 
ration for the mass civil rights movement. Yet revisionist historians have 
presented much evidence challenging this view. Indeed, according to 
Michael J. Klarman, the Brown ruling had an immediate effect on school 
desegregation in the border states. In the rest of the South, however, little 
desegregation occurred until 1965, when the Elementary and Secondary 
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Education Act was passed.” White opposition to Brown manifested itself 
in a sporadic campaign of terror designed to maintain the apartheid style 
of U.S. race relations. The white backlash to Brown and its deleterious 
effects on African American teachers and principles is well documented. 
The confusion created by the ruling also afforded politicians with a fresh 
opportunity to play the race card in order to ensure their political liveli- 
hood. Indeed, the ruling converted certain racial moderates into staunch 
segregationists almost overnight.”* The painfully slow pace at which 
federal legislation, including Brown, was implemented at the local level 
afforded defenders of racism ample time to substitute legal apartheid with 
less covert instruments designed to keep African Americans locked in 
pockets of concentrated poverty and to deny them any route to upward 
social mobility. 

The gap between the promise of equality and the reality of segrega- 
tion provided the NOI with a tangible context in which to exploit 
government failings and legitimize its heretical teachings. In a decade 
in which the walls of segregation collapsed and the doors of integration 
opened, the NOI advocated a program of self-imposed separation. 
Claude Clegg notes that Elijah Muhammad construed token desegrega- 
tion as an ultimate failure to “address the fundamental relationship 
between race and power in the United States.” Yet Muhammad did 
little to redress the intricacies of the racial hierarchy. He never paid 
more than lip service to the prospect of racial separation, repatriation, 
or the prospect of establishing a separate state, and he failed to put in 
place any concrete plans for separation. If anything, Muhammad’s 
sporadic business plans suggest that he never had any intention of push- 
ing the prospect of racial separation. Instead, Muhammad positioned 
the NOI as a relatively nonengaged entity that, while critiquing the 
status quo, did little to challenge or change it. The separation that 
Elijah Muhammad envisioned was one that simply restricted contact 
with whites. 

Elijah Muhammad’s criticisms of the civil rights movement (CRM) 
were unrelenting. Disaffected civil rights activists flowed into the ranks 
of the NOI from the late 1950s and early 1960s onwards. The trauma that 
nonviolent direct action protestors suffered in sit-in protests, boycotts, 
and marches led many to abandon the integrationist goals of the CRM 
for the NOI. Oral history interviews with former Nation members reveal 
that while many questioned the NOI’s doctrine, their experiences in the 
CRM vindicated the Nation’s critique of race relations. For example 
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former NOI member Winnie-Mushsinah, who joined the group’s Atlanta 
temple, notes that: 


I was part of the sit-ins in the 60s and experienced events in my life that were not 
very pleasant in terms of the systemic racism directed toward us and our relation- 
ship with Caucasians at that time. I remember meeting several guys from up 
North who were stationed at a nearby army base. They went with me and several 
girlfriends to a restaurant to purchase some hot dogs one evening and we were 
told we had to go to the back door to get served. The guys were so offended 
because they were from the North, but, we were so accustomed to being treated 
that way that it didn’t impact us in the same way. We couldn’t even try on hats 
if we went into a store, we had to purchase a hat without knowing whether it 
would fit us or not. The Nation of Islam sort of pointed out those inequities in 
the system.”° 


Similarly, former NOI member Khayriyyah Faiz notes that while she pri- 
vately questioned the Nation’s doctrine and particularly the notion that 
all whites were devils, she nonetheless concurred with its critique of 
racism: 


I thought about the white man being the devil and the black man being God. 
That didn’t quite fit in my mind set because I knew that in the nature of human 
beings that there were African American people who were not necessarily pure 
in their thinking and in their hearts and I knew of Caucasians who I had met 
who were good people. So that idea didn’t fit comfortably within my paradigm, 
psychologically or spiritually, but at the same time | knew that the racist society 
that I grew up in kind of attested a lot of that.?’ 


The international context of 1950s appeared to vindicate Elijah 
Muhammad’s predictions that the white world was under siege. 
Muhammad validated his predications against a background of challenges 
to white hegemony at home and abroad. Brenda Gayle Plummer, 
for example, notes that the Afro-Asian Bandung Conference in 1955 
“.. gave notice that the white supremacist order was under siege in both 
the domestic and international sphere.””® 


MOVEMENT MEMBERSHIP 


The majority of NOI members were pulled from the African American 
proletariat. Hatim notes that NOI members were “characterised by low 
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status, lack of necessary education... and poverty.”””? NOI minister 
Akbar Muhammad agrees with this assessment: “I was a helper of 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad and I felt that most of the people were 
really converted ...most of us were converts from American minds, 
ghetto life... we didn’t have a lot of middle class converts in NOI... 
we were not middle class people ... my observation—we were people 
wanting to be better. ...”°° 

The NOI experienced a period of unprecedented growth between 1953 
and 1961. The Nation’s growth in the 1950s coincided with Malcolm X’s 
rise within the group. Marable notes that during the 1950s Malcolm X 
established temples in Boston, Philadelphia, Harlem, and Atlanta as well 
as neighboring states. Between 1953 and 1955 the membership of 
Detroit’s temple more than tripled, in large part due to Malcolm’s 
proselytizing.’! 

The demographics of the Nation’s membership altered significantly in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. In its formative years, Erdmann Beynon 
had characterized the Nation’s converts as typically middle-aged 
migrants. However, by the late 1950s the Nation’s membership had 
become predominantly young. In his seminal study of the group, C. Eric 
Lincoln observes that “up to 80% of a typical congregation is between 
the ages of seventeen and thirty-five. ... In the newer temples, youth is 
even more pronounced; in some, fully three quarters of the membership 
is under thirty-five. ...”°” 

The Nation’s growing popularity among young African Americans led 
to a tenfold increase in the group’s membership between 1956 and 
1961.°? The NOI suffered no shortage of new recruits from the mid- 
1950s, but, as the FBI recognized, high turnover in membership required 
daily recruitment efforts on the part of male members: 


The most successful recruiter for the Black Muslims over the past few years had 
been Malcolm X. Due to the rising interest in the Negro rights movement, 
Malcolm’s outspoken attacks on white society, widely publicized in the press, 
aroused the curiosity of many American Negroes. These people, therefore, were 
in a receptive mood when approached by Muslim recruiters ... cult ministers 
and other leaders recognize that the constant turnover in membership requires 
constant recruiting efforts... . °* 


Muhammad repeatedly refused to provide any details of his membership 
to those outside the NOI. Indeed, it is not clear whether those inside 
the NOI actually knew the group’s total membership. When asked for 
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estimates regarding the membership of the NOI, Muhammad claimed 
that all African Americans would eventually accept Islam.” 

The NOI had established a presence in penal institutions throughout 
the North in the 1940s when many of its members were incarcerated for 
refusal to register for the draft. NOI converts were refused access to their 
religious literature during their detentions and denied contact with their 
local minister. In 1955, however, NOI converts were permitted to hold 
religious meetings in the District of Columbia. Despite the fact that 
Muhammad argued that his members were “role models for other prison- 
ers,” the FBI found evidence to the contrary: 


There are a number of Negro inmates at several states who claim affiliation with 
the NOI. Some of those claiming to be followers of Muhammad who are 
presently in the Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, had caused diffi- 
culty in other penal Institutions and were subsequently transferred to 
Leavenworth. Most of these inmates, as well as many in state prisons, have 
embraced the “Muslim” faith subsequent to confinement and do not actually 
have a very clear-cut idea of Muhammad’s teachings. They are primarily inter- 
ested in those features which enable them to complain about prison conditions 
and racial discrimination.*° 


The NOI offered men and women a variety of incentives to join the 
group. For male converts, it appears that the group offered some kind of 
structure that allowed them to pursue the reclamation of manhood, group 
solidarity, and racial consciousness. Elijah Muhammad’s gender ideology 
was informed by “notions of patriarchy and modesty.”*’ Underlying 
Muhammad’s gender discourse was a belief that African American men 
would remain unequal to their white counterparts until they firmly exer- 
cised control over African American women. Yet the Nation’s structures 
did enable women to exercise leadership and authority within the group. 
Scholars have traditionally neglected to consider the experiences and 
contributions that women made to the NOI. Such neglect on the part 
of scholars appears to stem from a widely held, but nonetheless mistaken, 
belief that women were silent partners in the group and a more alarming 
obsession with the male personalities of the movement. The NOI’s liter- 
ature and interviews with former members reveal that women found 
within the NOI a host of opportunities to pursue leadership, business, 
and education. African American women contributed to various aspects 
of the Nation’s daily operations. In particular, women made significant 
contributions to the management of the NOI schools, the Muslim Girls 
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Training (MGT), and business enterprises. Women exercised greater in- 
fluence than men in the Nation’s schools. Christine Johnson, for exam- 
ple, served as the director of the NOI’s school in Chicago from 1960, 
and numerous women were employed as teachers in the Nation’s schools. 
The MGT served a number of purposes within the overall structure of the 
NOI. Primarily, however, the MGT was a space in which women could 
foster a sense of group solidarity. The MGT was also responsible for han- 
dling issues of discipline and educating women in all things relative to the 
domestic sphere. African American women readily took advantage of the 
Nation’s emphasis on developing businesses. Many of the businesses that 
Nation women operated, such as Sister Meda’s sesame seed candy and Ida 
4X’s “Shirt Hospital” were relatively small, but they nonetheless afforded 
women an opportunity to carve out a living from their membership in the 


group. 


MINISTER MALCOLM 


Elijah Muhammad was to find his most gifted ministers in the 1950s. 
Malcolm Little was born in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1925. He was persuaded 
to accept the teachings of Elijah Muhammad by his siblings while incar- 
cerated at the Norfolk County Prison. Malcolm began to read widely in 
prison in an effort to better acquaint himself with Muhammad’s teach- 
ings. The time that he spent studying in prison was far from time wasted. 
He would later use his learning to debate at prestigious college campuses 
throughout the United States. Yet Elijah Muhammad’s Black 
Nationalistic teachings cannot have been as unfamiliar to Malcolm as 
his autobiography suggests. Both of Malcolm’s parents were dedicated 
Garveyites. Malcolm was favored by his father because of his light com- 
plexion, and as a result his father frequently took him along to UNIA 
meetings. In his autobiography Malcolm reflected with pride on his 
father’s work: “the image of him that made me proudest was his crusading 
and militantly campaigning with the words of Marcus Garvey.”’® 
Malcolm’s father met a brutal death, allegedly at the hands of the KKK. 
Earl Little’s death had a devastating impact on his wife and young family. 
Louise Little struggled to meet the financial demands of the family and at 
the same time ward off intrusive social workers. Louise soon thereafter 
suffered a nervous breakdown and was sent to the State Mental Hospital 
at Kalamazoo.” Malcolm and his siblings were eventually separated and 
sent to various foster homes. As a young teenager, Malcolm performed 
exceptionally well at school despite the turmoil that had punctuated his 
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young childhood. His dreams of becoming a lawyer came to a premature 
end after his teacher, Mr. Ostrowski, crudely commented, “a lawyer— 
that’s no realistic goal for a nigger.”*° Malcolm left school after this 
encounter and soon thereafter moved to Boston with his sister, and later 
moved to New York. Malcolm drifted into criminality in Harlem. 
Malcolm existed on a diet of pimping, drugs, and burglary. He was 
eventually arrested for burglary and given an eight-to-ten-year prison sen- 
tence in 1946. He later came to reflect that the reason the judge had 
handed down such a heavy penalty was because two white women, one 
of whom he had been in a relationship with, were involved in the bur- 
glary.*! In prison, Malcolm came to be known as “Satan” by his fellow 
inmates because of his attitude towards religion and the prison’s chaplain. 
Yet in 1948, when his brother, Philbert, advised him about the Nation of 
Islam and the “natural religion” of the black man, Malcolm responded 
with unusual interest.” Malcolm committed himself fully to the NOI 
when he was released from prison in 1952. His commitment to 
Muhammad earned him a number of positions in the NOI. In 1953, he 
was given ministerial responsibility for Temple Number 53 in Detroit, 
and in 1954 he was appointed minister of Temple Number 7 in 
Harlem.** According to Malcolm’s autobiography, Muhammad had 
instructed him to focus his efforts on recruiting young people, a demo- 
eraphic that had previously eluded the NOI.* 

Louis Walcott followed in Malcolm’s footsteps in 1953 when he and his 
wife accepted membership in the NOI. Unlike Malcolm, Walcott experi- 
enced a stable childhood. He had the benefit of formal education and had 
embarked on a career as a calypso singer prior to joining the NOI.*” 
Walcott, however, did not enjoy the same prestige that Malcolm did in 
the NOI. He ministered in the Boston temple of the NOI and, while his 
work brought about an increase in NOI membership in Boston, 
Walcott’s achievements paled in light of Malcolm’s. The hard work of 
Muhammad’s student ministers resulted in a vast increase in the NOI’s 
national membership. 


FINANCING THE NATION 


The NOI inherited its capitalist impulses from the Marcus Garvey 
movement and Noble Drew Ali’s Moorish Science Temple of America 
(MSTA). Marcus Garvey was undoubtedly the most widely known advo- 
cate of “Black Capitalism” prior to 1960. Garvey’s UNIA equated free- 
dom for African Americans with economic autonomy from white 
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society and its institutions. The UNIA’s back-to-Africa, or repatriation, 
program was financed via several business ventures that included a 
national newspaper, The Negro World, and a shipping company, The 
Black Star Line. According to historian Otis Grant, the UNIA had 
amassed a fortune totaling $342,677.32 by 1920 and signified African 
Americans’ “acceptance of capitalism as a means of progression.”*° 
Similarly, Alis MSTA had established a number of small businesses. 
The group’s membership increased to 15,000 in 1928, which helped Ali 
profit between $15,000 and $18,000 per month for his work.*’ 

The NOI’s prowess in business enterprises offered the African 
American proletariat a beacon of hope in the midst of the deprivation 
that characterized much of their experience in inner cities during the 
long civil rights movement. Elijah Muhammad’s “economic blueprint” 
provided NOI converts with a panacea to what scholar Aldon Morriss 
describes as a “tripartite system of domination” in which they existed.*® 
“Buying-Black,” communalism, and withdrawal—both psychological 
and physical—from white society would, Muhammad argued, liberate 
African Americans from the hand of their “slave master.”*” Every facet 
of Muhammad’s NOI was directed towards achieving a fully functioning 
and independent black economy. NOI business assets included a plethora 
of small bakeries, laundries, properties, and printing plants throughout 
the United States. The NOI’s affluence in the late 1950s provided 
Muhammad, his immediate family, and officials with a lucrative lifestyle 
while many rank-and-file converts struggled to meet the demands of its 
empire. 

The resources at Muhammad’s disposal increased with the thousands 
of new members that the group recruited in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Elijah Muhammad sourced funds for the NOI from three repositories. 
The financial donations that converts were required to make became 
the primary source of income for the NOI. Donations received from 
converts were augmented by profits made on various business ventures. 
These funds were complemented by foreign investment, from both 
Libya and Saudi Arabia, in the 1970s. The Nation’s wealth afforded 
Muhammad an affluent lifestyle that increasingly came to be seen as a 
contradiction in itself, given his frequent criticisms of the affluence of 
Christian preachers. 

NOI converts made mandatory weekly donations for various NOI 
funds. Monies collected from these donations were filtered into 
the Number 2 Poor Fund for the “personal use” of Elijah and his family; 
the Central Point Fund, to cover the expenses of the organization; the 
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National Security Fund, to help cover lawyer fees; and the Saviours’ Day 
Fund, an annual gift that was presented to Muhammad on Saviours’ 
Day.’° Members were also required to make contributions to special funds 
for their regional temple to cover their minister’s salary, the temple rent, 
and the costs of the local NOI school.?! Contributing to mandatory funds 
was only one of the ways in which members were expected to help build 
the NOI. Male members were also bound to sell a quota of newspapers, 
volunteer to spend free time working in the NOI’s small business, and 
“fish” for recruits. 

The affluent lifestyle that Muhammad and his Royal Family enjoyed 
stood in stark contrast to the financial tribulations of rank-and-file 
converts. Muhammad’s lucrative lifestyle invalidated his criticisms 
of Christian preachers as exploitative. In an interview with Essien- 
Udom, Muhammad addressed questions about his affluent lifestyle: 


The reason | drive a Cadillac is obvious. Negroes place high value on things like 
this. Personally, I would prefer any little old car that would take me to places. 
But if I did so, Negroes would begin to say “Islam made him poor.” On the con- 
trary, they can see for themselves that Islam doesn’t make one poor. Look at this 
sister here. She came to Chicago about twelve years ago from a town seventy-two 
miles from Little Rock, Arkansas. She united with the Nation seven years ago. 
She was nothing when she came in. Now she is morally regenerated and materi- 
ally well-to-do. She lives on the West Side. She owns a gas station and rents out 
two flats. 


The FBI realized that any evidence of Muhammad’s misuse of NOI 
funds would bolster their chances of discrediting him. The FBI solicited 
information “from public sources which tends to indicate or actually 
evidence that the subject has in the past or is currently converting 
Nation of Islam (NOI) funds for personal use.” Though eager to expose 
Muhammad as preying upon the pocketbooks of his believers, they failed 
to find sufficient evidence of any misuse of funds. J. B. Stoner, leader of 
the Ku Klux Klan, reluctantly stated in a letter to President Kennedy in 
1959 that “Even though I would enjoy seeing Muhammad hanged from 
a Harlem lamp post, I have to admit that he does not steal from his own 
followers.”°4 

Elijah Muhammad encouraged his followers to start their own busi- 
nesses in order to aid the Nation’s program of self-sufficiency. The 
demands that were placed on members, however, restricted the likelihood 
that NOI members would become business owners. 
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Muhammad maintained an unwavering distrust of international inter- 
est in the NOI. He proved suspicious of financial aid from international 
donors and sought to protect the NOI from being swayed doctrinally by 
outsiders. Muhammad’s reluctance to negotiate aid with potential foreign 
investors stemmed from his deeply rooted fear that aid would carry with it 
demands that he bring the NOI into line with orthodox Islam. It was not 
until the 1970s that Muhammad relaxed his general policy on foreign 
investment. The FBI, for example, noted that: 


Muhammad remains reluctant to accept money from foreign groups as he does 
not want to be beholden to anyone, most certainly does not want to take orders 
from anyone and certainly wants no foreign groups gaining control in his 
group.” 


The finances that the NOI amassed helped Muhammad market the 
NOI throughout the United States. Despite the presence of small NOI 
business stores in Chicago, Detroit, and Harlem, the Nation remained 
something of an enigma to the wider African American community. 


POPULARIZING THE NATION—THE PRESS 


Elijah Muhammad utilized the African American press to transport his 
message to a broader audience. The year 1957 saw the Black Muslim 
leader make a concerted effort to market the NOI beyond the narrow 
confines of Chicago and Harlem. Muhammad authorized the establish- 
ment of a Public Relations Committee, to be headed by his son, Herbert 
Muhammad, and began to write columns for numerous African 
American newspapers, including the Pittsburgh Courier and the Los 
Angeles-Herald Dispatch. The NOI’s relationship with the press soured in 
1959 when WNTA-TV aired a five-part documentary tracing the group’s 
rise. The doctored production proved to be a mixed blessing for the NOI. 
It inadvertently introduced the group to the African American middle 
class, a demographic that had until 1959 eluded them, but it also 
increased rhetorical attacks against Muhammad and his followers. 

The NOI had evaded intrusive press coverage for much of the 1950s. 
The visible presence of Muhammad’s foot soldiers on the streets of New 
York and Chicago, alongside the U.S. media’s heightened focus on race 
relations, brought the NOI under media scrutiny. Underpinning 
Muhammad’s interest in the press was personal fear that the NOI would 
fall subject to a hostile white press. Malcolm X frequently encouraged 
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Muhammad to consent to establishing a liaison with the Black press in 
order to popularize the Nation: “The Pen is mightier than the sword. 
The weapon you should be able to rely upon most is the Negro Press. 
Therefore, you would be wise to keep it in good condition: strong, well- 
loaded, independent and ready.” 

In 1956 the Pittsburgh Courier began carrying Elijah’s small column enti- 
tled “Mr. Muhammad Speaks.” The column appeared regularly from 
June 1956 to August 1959. According to the FBI, “the management of 
the paper realized this column would be controversial but thought it might 
create reader interest.””’ The newspaper witnessed an increase in sales 
soon after June 1956, largely because Muhammad had ordered all male 
members of the NOI to buy a set quota of papers and then sell them. By 
1958, the NOI was estimated to have been subscribing to 100,000 copies 
weekly.” The relationship between Muhammad and the newspaper own- 
ers soured when he began to apply pressure for higher commissions for the 
NOI and demanded more space for his column. The NOI allegedly threat- 
ened to reduce its weekly subscription from 100,000 to 12,000 in order to 
force the newspaper to grant higher commissions.” The newspaper con- 
sented to the NOI’s demands until August 1959, when they finally can- 
celled Muhammad’s column. Muhammad’s weekly column was revamped 
in the Los Angeles Herald Dispatch in 1959. The paper proved sympathetic 
to Muhammad’s demands for higher commissions and more column space, 
largely because two of its editors were NOI members.” 

NOI leaders, including Malcolm X, also wrote regular columns for vari- 
ous African American newspapers and magazines including the New York 
Amsterdam News, the New Jersey Herald News, Ebony, The Moslem World 
and the U.S.A., and the Afro-American. The NOI’s dealings with many 
of the newspapers helped finance Muhammad’s bourgeois lifestyle and 
that of his Royal Family. According to the FBI, the NOI approached 
the publishers of Ebony in 1958 to arrange for the NOI to sell annual sub- 
scriptions to the magazine, with part of the money from each sale being 
forwarded to Ebony and the remainder being kept by the NOI.*! 


From May to September, 1958, Ebony publishers paid commissions of more than 
$13,000 for the sale of nearly 8,000 magazine subscriptions by members of the 
Chicago NOI temple.” 


In an effort to free itself from the demands of secular editors and pub- 
lishers, the NOI began the process of establishing its own printing press. 
The NOI’s small publications included a 56-page tabloid that outlined 
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the NOI’s teachings, The Supreme Wisdom; The Messenger Magazine, a 40- 
page pamphlet with details of the 1958 Saviours’ Day Convention; and 
The Islamic News, an eight-page tabloid containing a transcript of a 
speech that Muhammad gave in Washington, D.C., in 1959.°? The 
NOIP’s publishing enterprise met a twofold purpose, one of which was to 
introduce the NOI to the African American middle class and the other 
to increase the NOI’s finances: 


At various times, the NOI has emphasized concerted efforts toward the recruit- 
ment of the more intelligent and educated Negro and, at other times, this 
emphasis is placed on the illiterate and dissatisfied Negro. While in the past, 
teaching of NOI ministers was designed to inflame and agitate the followers, 
through the years the teaching has been softened so that, at least during the 
meeting open to visitors, it is not inflammatory. 


The NOI’s efforts to win over the middle class via a sympathetic Black 
press failed to achieve its desired objectives. The NOI remained a largely 
proletarian movement despite Malcolm X’s more direct appeal to white- 
collar workers. The media attention that the NOI craved came in 1959 
when WNTA-TV aired The Hate That Hate Produced, a five-part docu- 
mentary tracing the rise of “Black Racism.”® The research for the series 
was conducted by an African American journalist, Louis Lomax, owing 
to the NOI’s ban on whites. WNTA-TV News correspondent Mike 
Wallace provided commentary and discussion on the group. 

The five-part series was ingeniously edited to increase its shock appeal. The 
doctored production opens with a glimpse of “The Trial,” an NOI play that 
leaves audiences in no doubt of the group’s sentiment towards Caucasians: 


I charge the white man with being the greatest liar on earth. I charge the white 
man with being the greatest drunkard on earth. . . . I charge the white man, ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury, with being the greatest murderer on earth. . . . I charge 
the white man with being the greatest adulterer on earth. ... So therefore ladies 
and gentlemen of the jury I ask you to bring back a verdict of guilty as charged. 


Every feature of the production is tailored to portray the NOI as a radical, 
Black supremacist cult that vindicated its teachings against the existence 
of systematically sanctioned terror directed at African Americans. The 
production focuses on a number of aspects of the NOI, including the 
nascent empathy that African American non-Muslims expressed towards 
the group, the education of children in the NOI, and the mass appeal that 
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Malcolm X provided. The response that the NOI received outside its 
power base is one of the focuses of the documentary. The editors of the 
series were careful throughout to tailor the footage to suit political pur- 
poses. Voting-age African American non-Muslims are portrayed as disil- 
lusioned with the NAACP and cynical of the political process. This 
sentiment is exemplified in one statement: “We have already been 
accepting too many crumbs from the White man.” Lomax conducted 
a number of interviews with Malcolm X for the series, one of which tacti- 
cally highlights the existence of the Nation’s parochial schools in 
Chicago and Detroit. When interviewing Malcolm in regard to the 
schools, Lomax is careful to solicit a response that substantiates his own 
belief that children are being indoctrinated: 


We teach them the same things that they would be taught ordinarily in school 
minus the little Black sambo story and things that were taught to you and me 
when we were growing up to breathe an inferiority complex in us.°° 


The viewer is granted only a glimpse of Elijah Muhammad throughout 
the five-part series. Wallace early concluded that Elijah’s speech was “inau- 
dible,” and subsequently much of the coverage is dedicated to the eloquent 
Malcolm X.®? Through the lens of Lomax and Wallace, the NOI was pro- 
jected to the American public as an entity that was detrimental to the 
CRM and the wider African American community. Wallace and Lomax 
make a clear call for “responsible” leaders to “root out the hate mongers 
in our midst.”’° The American public’s reaction to the production was uni- 
form. Both Wallace and Lomax were applauded for their work on the 
series. Wallace was commended for “laying before public gaze an ugly and 
terrifying sickness loose in our society.”’' The NOl’s reaction to the pro- 
duction was varied. According to Evanzz, a segment of NOI officials 
thought the timing of the documentary was impolitic.’” Malcolm X openly 
rejoiced over the exposure that it brought the NOI: 


You will often hear today a lot of the Negro leaders complaining that what thrust 
the Muslims into international prominence was the white man’s press, radio, 
television and other media. I have no shred of argument with that. They are 
absolutely correct.” 


Malcolm X clearly held more influence over Muhammad than those 
whom Evanzz believes to have been angered by the production. Soon 
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after the series, Malcolm X was commissioned by Muhammad to embark 
on the process of publishing the NOI’s own newspaper, Muhammad 
Speaks. The small paper was first published by Temple Number 2 in 
Chicago in 1960 under Malcolm’s close supervision. The 24-page tabloid 
carried articles relating to race relations in the United States, coverage of 
Muhammad’s lectures, a full-page photograph of Muhammad, testimonies 
from converts entitled, “What Islam has done for me,” and a clear outline 
of “What the Muslims want” and “What the Muslims believe.” The NOI’s 
paper carried articles by Muhammad, Malcolm X, Louis X, and Tynetta 
Denear. The FBI concluded that it was “superior to the average Negro 
paper in layout and technical quality,” but its contents proved a concern: 
“Throughout the paper, nearly everything printed tends to aggravate the 
soreness of race relations in the United States and around the world. 
Always the white man is portrayed as the brutal oppressor and the Black 
man as the innocent victim.” 


ELIJAH MUHAMMAD’S NATION AND ORTHODOX 
MUSLIMS 


The Hate That Hate Produced resulted in an avalanche of negative 
publicity for the NOI. Orthodox Muslims and civil rights leaders alike 
rushed to inform the press that the NOI represented neither the beliefs 
of orthodox Muslims nor the aims of the CRM. Elijah Muhammad was 
arguably more concerned about censure the Nation received from 
orthodox Muslims. Indeed, Muhammad had made some conciliatory 
efforts to win the favor of orthodox Muslims throughout the late 1950s. 
In 1957, for example, the Nation’s Temple Number 7 hosted the Feast of 
the Followers of Messenger Muhammad. Amongst the 2,000 individuals 
to attend the event were Muslim diplomats.” Similarly, in the same year 
Muhammad invited a Pakistani Muslim and publisher of The Moslem 
World and the USA to be the guest of honor at the Nation’s annual 
Saviour’s Day convention, an event held in honor of the NOI’s founder.’ 
Talib Ahmad Dawud, founder of the Moslem Brotherhood of America, 
launched a sustained publicity campaign designed to discredit the NOI. 
In one of his many articles attacking the Nation he argued that: 


Mr. Muhammad’s followers do not make prayer properly; they do not face East 
and say their prayers five times a day, as all true Muslims do; their houses of 
worship are called “temples,” while the houses of worship of the true Muslims 
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[sic] are called mosques.... The true Muslims worship Allah, but Mr. 
Muhammad and his followers claim that Allah is a man named W. Fard 
Muhammad.”” 


Partly in response to such criticisms, Muhammad made an umra (lesser 
pilgrimage) in late 1959 and early 1960. The umra was primarily designed 
to counteract charges that the NOI was not truly Islamic. In an article 
from Muhammad Speaks in 1960, for example, the writer noted of the 
pilgrimage that “The honourable Elijah Muhammad made a liar of scoffs 
and detractors when he completed a dramatic tour of Africa and the 
Middle East.”’* Alongside the article there is a photo of Muhammad 
looking rather uncomfortable in the presence of Muslims in Khartoum, 
Sudan. 

According to Curtis and Berg, Muhammad was rather unimpressed by 
the umra, and subsequently his efforts turned to defending his own 
theology: 


Let the little few jealous, and envious, hard hearted Orthodox Muslims of 
America say what they will about Elijah not being a true Muslim but I want them 
to know I was well accepted as a Muslim in the country and homes where they 
originally came from. By all from the least to the greatest in their land accepted 
me as a Muslim. Let him say whatever he wants to. Let him say Elijah is not 
teaching true Islam. It matters not with Elijah what he may say for I know why 
he talks like this; he’s in America and he wants to hold the friendship of 
America and destroy the unity of his own religion, and for this kind of talk 
doesn’t make you look great, it makes you look like a fool for no brother 
Muslim should say anything against another brother Muslim especially in the 
presence of an enemy of Islam and for the sake of that enemy, speak evil against 
your own brother.’? 


The overwhelmingly majority of orthodox Muslims in the United 
States continued to censure the NOI into the 1970s. Yet numerous 
Muslims were employed to teach Arabic in the NOI’s parochial schools 
and occasionally wrote articles for the group’s news organ. Abdul Basit 
Naeem, a Pakistani Muslim, was one of the few orthodox Muslims to 
overlook Muhammad’s myopic appropriation of orthodox Islam. Indeed, 
he penned dozens of articles for Muhammad Speaks and noted that the 
theological differences between the NOI and orthodox Muslims were 
“of minor importance.”*” 
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Elijah Muhammad dedicated much of his early life to rebuilding what 
was left of the NOI after 1933. The time that he spent fleeing “persecu- 
tion” in Detroit convinced his early critics that he was sincere in his 
efforts to lead the NOI. The transformation of the NOI from a parochial 
sect into a mass movement owed much to the work of Muhammad’s sub- 
ordinates. The context of 1950s America helped the NOI to emerge as a 
stronger and more legitimate voice in the African American community. 
As Muhammad’s Nation grew in size, he began to distance himself from 
the administrative affairs of the NOI, choosing instead to delegate such 
tasks to Malcolm X. By the outset of 1960, Muhammad had amassed a 
large fortune via the Nation. Unbeknown to his converts, he was 
conducting a series of sexual affairs with his several secretaries. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Messenger and His Minister, 
1960-1975 


Elijah Muhammad positioned himself as the sole authority in the NOI. 
The daily administration of the Nation was increasingly overseen 
by Muhammad’s staff in Chicago while he resided in Phoenix.! 
Muhammad’s sporadic and at times prolonged absences from the 
NOI were officially explained to be the result of illness. Those in 
Muhammad’s inner circle, including his wife and children, were only too 
well aware that his absences were being unduly extended by his preoccu- 
pation with several young secretaries.” Muhammad Ali’s much publicized 
membership in the Nation contributed to the façade that it depicted to 
the outside world. Inside the Nation, jealousy and envy were becoming 
rife. Attempts to eject Malcolm X from the NOI became full blown by 
1963. Malcolm’s premature response to President Kennedy’s assassination 
provided both his rivals in the Nation and an ever vigilant FBI with a rare 
opportunity to exploit his defiance. The assassination of Malcolm X in 
February 1965 shattered the Nation’s fagade and appeared to confirm ear- 
lier suggestions that the group was rather violent. Failure to win over his 
critics or abate their censure forced Muhammad to tone down his white- 
devil rhetoric in the early 1970s. Strengthening and expanding the 
Nation’s business empire took priority over theological disputes after 1965. 
Elijah Muhammad’s refusal to entertain questions relating to succession 
heightened fears among his followers that the NOI would die with him. 


ON THE RISE 


The NOI had become a relatively well-known movement in the 
United States by the early 1960s. Malcolm X and his ministerial 
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counterparts played a significant role in promoting the Nation and 
Muhammad in the wider pockets of the African American community. 
Outside the United States, however, the Nation was fairly unknown. It 
was not until the 1960s that the NOI was to find, albeit reluctantly, their 
most able popularizer in the international arena in the personage of 
Cassius Clay, later known as Muhammad Ali. Ali’s contributions to box- 
ing are well documented. The plethora of biographies that examine Alli’s 
life have been disproportionately penned by former members of his 
entourage and fans of his boxing career. The demarcation between 
hagiography and biography are not clearly drawn where Ali is concerned. 
Moreover, many of the recent scholarly works on the NOI stop short of 
providing an analysis of Ali’s membership in and significance to the 
Nation. Ali proved to be a highly prized asset to the Nation. His member- 
ship heightened the Nation’s profile both at home and abroad. Ali played 
a key role in upholding the Nation’s image and proved useful in brokering 
loans from international donors 

Cassius Clay was not an unlikely convert to the NOI. He was born into 
a working-class family in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1942. Clay’s mother 
worked as a domestic for local whites and his father as a sign painter.’ 
Clay, like many NOI members, was particularly attracted to the NOI’s 
critique of the U.S. racial hierarchy: 


The first time I felt truly spiritual in my life was when I walked into the Muslim 
Temple in Miami. ...So I liked what I heard, and I wanted to learn more. 
I started reading Muhammad Speaks every week, went to meetings. ...I had 
respect for Martin Luther King and all the other civil rights leaders, but I was 
taking a different road.* 


Three notable events in Clay’s early life appear to have made him espe- 
cially susceptible to the Nation. First, a number of Ali’s biographers have 
suggested that he nurtured a resentment of his mother’s domestic work. 
Thomas Hauser and Howard Bingham are two of the most reliable bio- 
graphers of Ali. Both note in their respective narratives that Ali felt more 
attached to his mother than his at times abusive father.’ Ali’s enduring 
discomfort with the lowly status that his family occupied in the South 
made the NOI’s emphasis on racial uplift clearly attractive. Second, 
Emmett Till’s widely publicized death in 1955 played a major role in 
shaping Clay’s understanding of race relations. In 1955, 14-year-old Till 
was lynched in Mississippi for allegedly saying “Bye Baby” to a white 
woman in a local store. Till’s mother insisted on an open casket funeral 
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in order to shame her son’s murderers. The photographs of Till’s dead 
body were paraded in both the local and international press. Till’s death 
had a traumatic effect on the young Clay. Various biographers have cited 
that he and his friends derailed a train engine as an act of revenge for 
Till’s murder. This is highly unlikely. It is missing from Ali’s earliest bio- 
graphies, and Bingham doubts that it took place.® It is more than likely 
that the story was concocted for Ali’s 1975 biography, which was ghost- 
written by Richard Durham, an editor for Muhammad Speaks.’ Lastly, 
Clay’s success at the 1960 Olympics failed to alter his treatment at home. 
Upon returning to Louisville with an Olympic Gold Medal, Clay discov- 
ered that he could not obtain service in a segregated diner. Though Ali 
comically retells the story, there can be little doubt that it then embar- 
rassed him. A number of his biographers have claimed that he threw away 
his Olympic medal following the incident. 

Contrary to popular belief, Clay was not converted to the NOI by 
Malcolm X. Clay first encountered the Nation in Miami in 1958 via a 
salesman called “Uncle Sam.” He and his younger brother, Rudolf, began 
covertly attending various NOI temple meetings in 1959.” However, they 
were both treated with a measure of disdain and kept at arm’s length from 
Elijah Muhammad.’° Clay was unlike many of the male members in the 
Nation. His personality, as projected by the media, was that of a young 
man given to flamboyance and play. Prior to winning the world heavy- 
weight boxing title in 1964, Clay had already recorded his own album 
and released a duet with Sam Cooke. The young boxer violated the 
Nation’s austerity in two ways. First, his brashness was not typical of male 
converts, and second, boxing was forbidden in the Nation as a sport that 
Muhammad regarded as “Very Wicked.”!! 

Elijah Muhammad’s embarrassment at Clay’s involvement in the 
Nation continued until 1964. In 1963, for example, Muhammad Speaks 
carried an article that referred to Clay’s competitor Sonny Liston as 
“The Best thing that has happened to boxing since Joe Louis blazed across 
the fistic horizon.”!* According to Malcolm X, every newspaper except 
Muhammad Speaks was represented at Clay’s bout with Liston. Further, 
it would appear that Malcolm X was the only representative of the 
Nation to attend the fight.’ 

Various sportswriters had speculated that Clay was sympathetic to the 
NOI prior to 1964. Few, however, were sure as to the extent of his 
involvement with the notorious “Black Muslims.” Questions concerning 
Clay’s religious affiliations were directed to his trainer, Angelo Dundee. 
In interviews with Mark Collings, Dundee commented that: “In those 
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days, it was, ‘What’s a Muslim?” People didn’t know. I didn’t know, 
because Muhammad never spoke religion with me, and I never spoke 
religion with him ... none of my business.”!* 

Clay’s victory over Liston shocked boxing experts and Elijah 
Muhammad. Clay’s unsuspected triumph quickly changed the way in 
which Muhammad viewed the young boxer’s involvement in the 
Nation. The day after the fight, Muhammad announced that Clay was 
indeed a member of the Nation and that Liston had failed to retain his 
heavyweight title because “Allah and myself said No.”!? The Chicago 
Tribune quoted Muhammad as having told his followers that Clay won 
because he “had confidence in Allah, and in me as his only messenger.”!© 
Clay was immediately awarded his “X” after the fight. It would appear that 
sportswriter Robert Lipsyte was correct when he claimed that: “informed 
sources inside say Clay would not have received his ‘X’ had Liston won.”! 

Within a few months of being awarded his “X,” Clay was graced by 
another gift from the Messenger—his original name. Though such a gift 
was usually awarded only to those members who had dedicated much of 
their lives to the Nation, Muhammad quickly realized that Clay would 
be of immense value to him: “This Clay name xxx has no divine meaning. 
I hope he will accept being called by a better name. Muhammad Ali is 
what I will give him as long as he believes in Allah and follows me.”'® 

Elijah Muhammad wasted no time in claiming Ali’s victory as his own. 
In a subsequent book, Message to the Blackman in America, he noted that: 


You have seen, and recently, that Africa and Asia will not honor you or give you 
any respect as long as you are called by the White man’s name. The example was 
evident when I took Muhammad Ali (the World’s Heavyweight Champion) out 
of the White man’s name (the name itself made him a servant and slave to the 
White man). All Africa and Asia then acclaimed him as also being their cham- 
pion. This shows you that all previous Black men of America who were bestowed 
with the title of the world’s heavyweight champion were only exalting the 
White man of America, Europe and Australia. Their people said nothing 
because they were not theirs and were not enhancing their honor among the 
people of the world. Just a change of name has given Brother Muhammad Ali a 
name of honor and a name of praise that will live forever (its meaning). His 
people of the near and far East acclaimed him and laid the red carpet for him 
to come among them as a prince.’ 


Clay accepted his “original name” with little reservation. He later 
claimed that changing his name was “[o]ne of the most important 
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things that happened to me in my life.”’° News of Ali’s membership 
in the Nation damaged his relationship with his parents, both of 
whom denounced their son’s affiliation with the Black Muslims. 
Clay Sr., for example, branded the NOI as “a bunch of gangsters” 
who had been “hammering” and “brainwashing” his son since 1960. 
Clay went on to comment that his son had “no reason to be ashamed 
of his name.”?! 

Ali’s membership in the Nation quickly became a political matter. 
His competitors in the boxing arena used it as a tool against him, and 
the FBI placed him under surveillance in 1966. Ali’s competitor 
Floyd Patterson, for example, promoted his fight with Ali as one of 
the cross versus the crescent: “I am willing to fight Cassius Clay X to 
take the title from the Black Muslim Leadership and will do so for no 
purse.””? 

The NOI quickly involved itself in Ali’s career. Elijah Muhammad’s 
son, Herbert Muhammad, was made Ali’s manager, and Ali’s wife, Sonji 
Roi, was hurriedly registered as a member of the Nation. Journalists from 
the Nation’s paper, Muhammad Speaks, began to cover Ali’s career in 
detail. In one of the early stories that the paper carried on Ali, they 
painted both his new wife and himself as dedicated Muslims who owed 
their success to Elijah Muhammad: 


When Muhammad Ali, the first Muslim, World Heavyweight Champion, qui- 
etly announced his marriage to comely, Sonji Roy, also a follower of the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad, it marked another step in a remarkable chain of 
steps which have surrounded the Muslim athlete since he came into the light 
of Islam, as taught by the Honorable Elijah Muhammad. ... The photos on this 
page of champion Muhammad Ali (at right) reading Muhammad Speaks with 
his young bride Sonji, captures the quiet earnestness and thoughtfulness of this 
young Muslim, a facet of him not usually acknowledged by the daily White press 
which has too often sought to dismiss or discredit the Champion. “I owe it all to 
the Messenger of Allah, The Honorable Elijah Muhammad,” the young fighter 
declares, looking back on the chain of events which have whirled around him 
since he met the Messenger. Muhammad Ali is a champion not only “lucky” in 
meeting the right people “inside” the ring—but even luckier in meeting the most 
righteous outside—The Messenger of Allah.”? 


Ali’s 10-month marriage to Sonji soured when she allegedly refused to 
obey all of the Nation’s strict dress codes. Ali filed for an annulment of 
their marriage on June 23, 1965, citing that his wife had failed to make 
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good on her promise to live by the laws of Islam. In an interview with 
Thomas Hauser, she later claimed that: 


They wanted to control his entire life. When you went into the Nation, the first 
thing they taught you was, your brothers and sisters are in the temple and no one 
else matters. You can’t have any other friends; you turn your back on everyone. 
Everything they want you to do, they got a place for you to do it. They got a 
Temple where you pray; they got a restaurant where you eat; they got a place 
where you buy your clothes.... Then we split up. Someone else made the 


decision—I’m sure of that. ...1 wasn’t going to take on all the Muslims. If 
I had, I’d probably have wound up dead.”* 


Ali’s second wife, Belinda Boyd, was a dedicated NOI member. Boyd’s 
dedication to the NOI was no doubt a factor in Ali’s decision to marry 
her. Yet the marriage proved difficult, and Boyd was frequently required 
to deny her husband’s adultery. In a 1975 issue of Ebony, for example, 
an article titled “Muhammad and Belinda Ali: Is Their Marriage on the 
Rocks?” noted that Ali had introduced his then mistress, Veronica 
Porche, as his wife. Ali’s remark was paraded throughout the press and 
added to tensions between him and Belinda.” Perhaps unsurprisingly, 
Ali went unpunished for his succession of his affairs. Indeed, it is clear 
that Ali was at times above the austere rules that governed the lives of 
ordinary NOI members. 

Ali proved useful in making friends for the NOI and Elijah Muhammad 
on African soil. During his trip to Ghana, for example, the NOI’s news 
organ reported that: 


Accra, Ghana—The world’s heavyweight champion, Muhammad Ali, brought 
into the light of Islam by the honorable Elijah Muhammad, the Messenger of 
Allah, continues here to be acclaimed like the biblical prodigal son—although 
this is the first time the Black athlete has set foot on African soil. But everywhere 
he goes, Africans of all ranks and occupations act as though a dearly beloved 
friend has returned home, not for a visit—but for good.”° 


Ali’s membership in the NOI became widely known internationally in 
1966 when he refused the draft. Ali was initially classified as 1-Y after 
having failed the army’s aptitude test in 1964. News of his failure was 
reported in a number of prominent papers, much to his embarrassment. 
Media reports that alleged Ali to have been “A slow learner” and 
“Below Average” worsened when he allegedly said that he did not know 
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where Vietnam was.” Ali was reclassified 1-A in 1966, meaning that he 
was eligible to be inducted. He subsequently refused the draft on the basis 
that he was a member of the NOI: “I am a member of the Black Muslims 
and we don’t go to no wars unless they’re declared by Allah himself. 
I don’t have no personal quarrel with those Vietcongs.””® Ali’s “unpatri- 
otic” remarks cost him dearly. The New York State Boxing Commission 
representative, Edward B. Dooley, claimed Ali’s comments were “detri- 
mental to the best interests of boxing,” and various states withdrew recog- 
nition of him.’? For the next three years Ali was stripped of his passport 
and forced to make a living on the college campus circuit. The FBI 
proved to be unconvinced by Ali’s claims to have been a minister in the 
NOI. They subsequently interviewed Elijah Muhammad on June 11, 
1966, at his home in Chicago regarding the “sincerity” of Ali’s conscien- 
tious objector claims: 


ELIJAH MUHAMMAD reiterated that he believes the registrant is sincere in 
his Conscientious Objection because the registrant is an active, sincere, dedi- 
cated member of the NOI who has been advised by MUHAMMAD that no 
member of the NOI may bear arms against anyone; because the registrant is 
regular in attendance at the Mosque and complies with all the teachings of the 
NOI as interpreted by ELIJAH MUHAMMAD; because he makes financial 
contributions commensurate with his income; because he desires to leave the 
sport of boxing and completely dedicate his activities to the furtherance of the 
NOI because “his whole heart and mind is involved” in the movement; and that 


he relies completely on ELIJAH MUHAMMAD for spiritual counseling”? 


The NOI hailed Ali as a martyr for following other male recruits in 
refusing the draft. In 1969, however, Ali’s status in the Nation changed 
dramatically when in an interview with Howard Cosell he stated that he 
would go back to boxing. Elijah Muhammad was enraged by Ali’s remark 
and revoked his “Original Name”: “We tell the world we’re not with 
Muhammad Ali... he cannot speak to, visit with, or be seen with any 
Muslim or take part in any religious activity. ... Mr. Muhammad Ali wants 
a place in this sports world. He loves it.... Mr. Muhammad Ali shall not 
be recognised with us under the holy name, Muhammad Ali. We will call 
him Cassius Clay.”?! However, Ali was shortly reinstated in the NOI 
before winning the world heavyweight championship from George 
Foreman. 

Numerous biographers, including Mark Kram, have suggested that Ali 
was controlled by the NOI. Kram, for example, notes that: “He was 
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always dictated to by the Muslims, from beginning to end. There was a 
bright line of manipulation by the Muslims.”** The amount of influence 
that the Nation exerted over Ali was evidently significant, and Ali inad- 
vertently validated Kram’s comments when he lamented at the 1975 
Saviour’s Day convention that: “I never made a move without asking 
Herbert.”*? 

Ali’s membership in the Nation undoubtedly heightened awareness of 
the group both in and beyond America’s borders. The extent of the 
NOI’s involvement and or interference in Ali’s boxing career remains 
subject to debate. The NOI utilized Muhammad Ali as a means by which 
to transport their doctrine to a much broader audience. Ali’s usefulness to 
the public relations machinery of the Nation heightened alongside that 
of Malcolm X and their counterparts when Muhammad experienced 
prolonged health problems. 


A RISING STAR—MINISTER MALCOLM 


Elijah Muhammad’s health began to fail in 1961. Fresh health fears 
forced Muhammad to delegate further responsibility to his subordinates, 
chiefly Malcolm X. Muhammad promoted Malcolm X to the newly 
created post of national minister in 1960. Muhammad’s deteriorating 
health fuelled speculation over succession. Fears that Muhammad’s 
throne would fall at Malcolm’s feet created jealously both from 
Muhammad’s own children and Malcolm’s ministerial counterparts. 
Malcolm’s Temple Number 7 had been growing faster than any of the 
Nation’s mosques.** Malcolm’s success on the college circuit added fuel 
to jealousies that were brewing in New York and Chicago. His rivals were 
afforded a rare opportunity to fragment Malcolm’s relationship with 
Muhammad when Malcolm broke Muhammad’s strict orders not to com- 
ment on President Kennedy’s assassination. The FBI played a central role 
in widening the rift between Muhammad and Malcolm. Reports on sensi- 
tive communications between the two men were detailed to the Bureau 
both from reports from highly placed informants and recordings from 
technical surveillance.* 

Malcolm X was seen by many as the figurehead of the Nation. Requests 
for interviews and invitations to speak at universities were submitted to 
Malcolm and not Muhammad.°© The media’s focus on the charismatic 
Malcolm X embittered many of Elijah’s children and officials in the 
NOI. Malcolm, evidently, enjoyed the various debates that he and 
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Elijah’s followers took part in. Muhammad, however, proved less 
enthusiastic: 


Speaking in these colleges and universities was good for the Nation of Islam. ... 
But for some reason that I could never understand until much later, Mr. 
Muhammad never really wanted me to speak at these colleges and Universities. 
I was to learn later, from Mr. Muhammad’s own sons, that he was envious 


because he felt unequipped to speak at colleges himself.>” 


Fears that Malcolm would inherit the NOI were well founded. In 1960, 
Muhammad created a new post especially for Malcolm, and by all 
accounts Malcolm had been Muhammad’s closest minister. News of 
Malcolm’s upcoming autobiography solidified rumors that he was setting 
in place plans for succession. As Muhammad’s health continued to 
decline into late 1961, plans to isolate Malcolm were materializing. 
According to Malcolm X, Muhammad’s health problems were kept a 
close secret for as long as possible. In his autobiography he noted that: 


Their questions had to be answered, and the news of our leader’s illness swiftly 
spread throughout the Nation of Islam. Anyone not a Muslim could not 
conceive what the possible loss of Mr. Muhammad would have meant among his 
followers. To us, the Nation of Islam was Mr. Muhammad. What bonded us to 
the best organization Black Americans ever had was every Muslim’s devout 
regard for Mr. Muhammad as Black America’s moral, mental, and spiritual 
reformer.” 


Malcolm continued to enjoy a relatively close and untroubled relation- 
ship with Muhammad until 1963.°? According to Malcolm, his faith in 
Muhammad had been “shaken” by revelation of Muhammad’s personal 
failings, which had been relayed to him by Wallace Muhammad. 
Malcolm notes in his autobiography that he had heard rumors of Elijah’s 
sexual philandering as early as 1955 but refused to believe them.*° 
Malcolm misjudged the response that revelation of Muhammad’s philan- 
dering would have inside the Nation. When he began to gradually pre- 
pare his ministerial subordinates for eventual news of Muhammad’s 
misconduct, he found that they already knew. Claude Clegg, for example, 
notes, “Malcolm probably did not realize until later that his efforts to 
‘inoculate’ Muslims against news of Muhammad’s transgressions provided 
his rivals in Chicago with even more weapons in the fight against his 
ascendancy in the Movement. Almost overnight, a number of top officials 
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began portraying the New York minister as the initiator of the rumors, 
despite the existence of women and babies who substantiated 
Muhammad’s conduct more than anything Malcolm could have said.”*! 
The FBI had known of Muhammad’s misconduct from 1962 via inform- 
ants and wiretaps: 


Elijah Muhammad is engaging in extramarital activities with at least five female 
members of the Nation of Islam (NOI). This information indicates Muhammad 
has fathered some children by these women and that his wife, Clara, has become 
aware of his infidelity which has resulted in domestic strife. ... These paradoxes 
in the character of Elijah Muhammad make him extremely vulnerable to criti- 
cism by his followers. He yields absolute power in the hegemony of the NOI 
and any successful attack on his character or reputation might be disastrous to 
the NOI. ... Chicago and Phoenix should make recommendations concerning 
the use of information thus obtained to discredit Elijah Muhammad with his 
followers. This could be handled through the use of carefully selected informants 


planting the seeds of dissension through anonymous letters and/or telephone 
calls.*? 


Malcolm’s response to Muhammad’s misconduct was badly judged. 
According to Malcolm, he and Wallace Muhammad had sought out 
examples from the Qur’an and the Bible of prophets having multiple 
wives in order to stave off attacks on Muhammad both in and outside 
the NOI. Malcolm notes that when he communicated this to 
Muhammad the latter seemed pleased: “I’m David,” he said. “When you 
read about how David took another man’s wife, I’m that David. You read 
about Noah, who got drunk—that’s me. You read about Lot, who went 
and laid up with his own daughters. I have to fulfill all those things.’ 
News of Muhammad’s misconduct swept through the Nation at a rate 
that caused Malcolm a considerable degree of distress. Peter Goldman 
notes that “Malcolm was too loyal to admit doubt and yet too alive to 
postpone questions forever; one can only guess at what inner tensions this 
cost him.”*4 

Many NOI ministers had known of Muhammad’s sexual philandering 
prior to 1963. Muhammad’s children were well aware of their father’s 
abuses prior to 1962, when according to surveillance notes two of 
Muhammad’s victims confronted him at his Chicago mansion: 


In Chicago, in July, 1962, two other former secretaries caused a much publicized 
incident, when each of them left her baby on the front lawn of Elijah’s residence. 
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Each claimed that Elijah had fathered her child and demanded that he continue 
support. Since 1957, several other young secretaries have been similarly involved 
with Elijah and have borne his children. The situation has become so notorious 
that members of some of Elijah’s temples jokingly refer to it as one of the 
occupational hazards of serving as a secretary to Elijah.” 


According to FBI surveillance, Elijah Muhammad was aware that both 
Wallace and Malcolm had discussed his moral failings in detail. However, 
he chose to ignore their discussions and bided his time until he could be 
seen to legitimately “punish” Malcolm in particular. Muhammad’s oppor- 
tunity arose on December 1 when Malcolm defied Muhammad’s order not 
to comment on President Kennedy’s assassination. News of Malcolm’s 
defiance reached Muhammad immediately via John Ali, the NOI’s then 
national secretary.“ Muhammad initially sentenced Malcolm to a 90- 
day silencing, a punishment that he regarded as a mere “spanking.”*! 
Though there is no evidence of the reaction from the rank and file in 
the Nation to Malcolm’s punishment, it would be safe to assume that 
many would have been surprised, if not shocked, at Muhammad’s decision 
to silence Malcolm. Malcolm was widely known both inside and outside 
the Nation for his inflammatory rhetoric. Further, given that Malcolm 
had publicly rejoiced over tragedies involving whites, his remark about 
Kennedy was nothing out of the ordinary. If anything, Muhammad’s deci- 
sion to punish Malcolm can be seen as evidence of his own fears over 
Malcolm’s popularity. The FBI, for example, noted: 


On many occasions, Malcolm had gloated over disasters to White people with- 
out incurring censure from Elijah for his remarks. For example, on the occasion 
of the crash of an airliner in France killing 120 Georgia tourists, Malcolm spoke 
of the tragedy as “a beautiful thing that has happened.” There are indications 
that Malcolm’s remark made following the President’s assassination was not the 
real cause but rather the excuse for Elijah to expel Malcolm, who may have been 
acquiring an NOI stature that made Elijah jealous and uncomfortable.*® 


Moreover, Mattias Gardell notes that Elijah Muhammad felt “threat- 
ened” by Malcolm X and “sought to neutralize him, either by forcing 
him into submission or by removing him completely.”*? Malcolm’s isola- 
tion from Muhammad and the NOI provided his rivals with ample time 
to vie for Malcolm’s initial 90-day sentence to be extended indefinite- 
ly. Malcolm provided his enemies in the Nation with a chance to further 
malign him when it was revealed that he had made visits to Muhammad’s 
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victims. News of his visits infuriated Muhammad. In a telephone call to 
an unknown official, Muhammad ordered him to “close his [Malcolm’s] 
eyes.””® 

Realizing that his rivals in the Nation were mounting an insurmount- 
able campaign to oust him, Malcolm decided to leave the NOI and 
announced his exit on March 9, 1964. Malcolm explained his exit both 
to his followers and the press as the result of Muhammad’s sexual miscon- 
duct. The Nation reacted with fury at Malcolm’s comments. Officials 
cajoled Malcolm’s brother, Philbert, into penning a damning article for 
Muhammad Speaks that alleged Malcolm to be suffering from mental 
illness. Malcolm notes in his autobiography that he was aware of his 
brother’s letter but believed that he had been forced by top officials in 
the Nation to pen it. Though many of the works that concern 
Malcolm’s final year acknowledge that the letter was produced, few have 
apparently read or quoted it: 


I have seen and bear witness as to how Malcolm was raised from a level of noth- 
ing to a place of honor and respect through the world as a result of Mr. 
Muhammad’s direction. Now I see my brother pursue a dangerous course which 
parallels that of the precedents set by Judas, Brutus, Benedict Arnold and others 
who betrayed the fiduciary relationship between them and their leaders. . . . I see 
where the reckless efforts of my brother Malcolm will cause many of our unsus- 
pecting people who listen and follow him unnecessary loss of blood and life... . 
I am aware of the great mental illness which beset unfortunately, many in 
America and which beset my mother whom I love and one of my brothers and 
which may now have taken another victim, my brother, Malcolm. ...My 
brother Malcolm, greatly angered over his being temporarily silenced for ninety 
days, now resorts to falsely charging Mr. Muhammad’s family and the officials 
of our headquarters with seeking his ouster. ... All of the Muslims know he 
defected and now speaks falsely about personal affairs of the Muslims, Mr. 
Muhammad and any Muslim of influence. My brother Malcolm will do anything 
to gain mention and his picture in news coverage. He always prided himself on 
being a great user of people, especially women, and now seeks to prevail upon 
women who unfortunately were weak and went contrary to Islam. I have learnt 
that he wants to use these women who have been dismissed from our group in 
an effort to accuse and smear any Muslim of influence in our group of 
misconduct.”! 


Malcolm came to be portrayed as a “chief hypocrite” in the NOI. 
Muhammad Speaks carried several articles, penned by Malcolm’s enemies, 
which alluded to Malcolm’s death. Muhammad himself penned a 
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long response to Malcolm’s allegations in an edition of Muhammad 


Speaks: 


He has said everything imaginable against me, which will likely hurt him and 
those who follow him, more than he thinks. He wants the world to recognize 
him as a qualified leader. ... 1 have been told, directly by some of the hypocrites 
that they think it is time for a change and that a younger man should take my 
place. And they even go so far as to designate a person whom they think should 
take my place. I look at them and say, within myself, “What a fool you are! How 
can you appoint someone to take my place when I did not appoint myself? God, 
Almighty, appointed me. You are foolish to play with God’s mission and his 
Messenger to the mentally dead nation. You take it lightly that you can vote 
out, put down or shoot down God’s Messenger, and set up another of your 
choice. What will you do with the next group of hypocrites who may not like 
the man of your choice? They may shoot both of you and your man down and 
take over.” 


Muhammad’s response to Malcolm’s exit from the NOI and subsequent 
public repudiations of him reveal his own paranoia and power in the 
NOI. There can be little doubt that Muhammad intended to cling to 
power in the Nation until death removed him. Muhammad’s acute para- 
noia was not baseless. He was not so aloof that he did not realize that 
some of the youth in the Nation desired for him to be replaced by a youn- 
ger and more activist leader. Further, he was aware that informants had 
been placed in the Nation. In a discussion with his lawyer, he was noted 
to have said that “he always has stool pigeons among us who keep him 
informed.” Muhammad’s staff were also apparently aware that they were 
being subjected to technical surveillance. Louis Farrakhan, for example, 
discussed the FBI’s efforts to disrupt the NOI frequently: “Not only is 
the Messenger’s phone tapped, but all of our phones our tapped. The 
White man’s listening devices are in on every Muslim.”** 

Much of what is known about the split between Muhammad and 
Malcolm X has traditionally come from Malcolm’s 1965 autobiography, 
cowritten with Alex Haley. Malcolm worked with Haley on his autobiog- 
raphy for over a year and a half. He undertook the autobiography hoping 
that it would further popularize the Nation. Alex Haley’s writings on the 
NOI are littered with covert political overtones. Haley was a staunch 
Republican and a committed supporter of the civil rights movement. 
Haley wanted to work with Malcolm to produce an autobiogra- 
phy that would convince Republicans that failing to support the 
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CRM would only serve to provide the notorious Black Muslims with a 
larger foothold in America. Manning Marable, for example, commented 
in an interview with Democracy Now that: 


Haley felt that he could make a solid case in favor of racial integration by show- 
ing what was—to White America—what was the consequence of their support 
for racial separatism that would end up producing a kind of hate, the hate that 
hate produced, to use the phrase that Mike Wallace used in his 1959 documen- 
tary on the Nation of Islam. ... He wanted to steer the book to accomplish his 
political goals, as well as Malcolm’s goals.” 


Haley is known to have authored three works on the Nation. The first was 
a detailed article for Reader’s Digest in 1960 entitled “Mr. Muhammad 
Speaks.” The second piece was entitled “The Black Merchants of Hate,” 
coauthored with Alfred Balk.°° Haley’s third and final work on the 
Nation is the autobiography of Malcolm X. Malcolm’s autobiography is 
a widely read book internationally, yet Malcolm did not have opportunity 
to read the final version or approve it. 

Scholars have neglected to interrogate Malcolm X’s account of his 
realization and reaction to Muhammad’s abuses. The reluctance on the 
part of scholars, and women in particular, to critique Malcolm’s narrative 
stems from a fear that doing so would authenticate negative depictions of 
him in popular culture. Farah Griffin, for example, notes that “Black 
women are reluctant of being critical of Malcolm X: theirs is a reluctance 
born from the desire not to have such a critique co-opted by those who 
already hold him in contempt...” 

In his autobiography, Malcolm notes that he learned of the affairs in 
1963 via Muhammad’s son Wallace and that upon hearing this he suf- 
fered nightmares and panic attacks. It appears that Malcolm’s annoyance 
at Muhammad’s abuses intensified when he discovered that one of 
Muhammad’s victims was his former girlfriend, Evelyn Williams. The 
narrative provided in Malcolm’s autobiography conflicts with his com- 
ments to the national media in 1964, FBI sources, and accounts by former 
NOI members. Two episodes in particular suggest that Malcolm was 
aware of the affairs prior to 1963 and chose to ignore them. First, 
Malcolm notes in his autobiography that he heard “rumors” of the affairs 
as early as 1955 and chose to ignore them as he could not fathom that 
Muhammad would abuse his power. Yet in 1957, when Muhammad 
suggested that he employ Betty Shabazz, Malcolm’s wife, as a secretary, 
he protested. Further, according to Shabazz’s biographer, Russell 
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Rickford, Betty had long suspected that Muhammad desired her and sub- 
sequently kept a safe distance from him.” Moreover, Malcolm’s brother, 
Philbert X was aware of the affairs as were several other distant regional 
ministers who were much less familiar with the internal politics of the 
Nation’s hierarchy than Malcolm. Second, and more important, there is 
little evidence to suggest that Muhammad’s abuses influenced Malcolm’s 
decision to leave the group. FBI sources imply that Malcolm was advised 
by a close friend in the national media to publicize Muhammad’s affairs 
in order to garner support for his own Muslim Mosque, Inc. (MMI) and 
the Organization of Afro-American Unity (OAAU) after leaving the 
NOI in March 1964. Realizing that the prospects of regaining his posi- 
tion as Elijah Muhammad’s national minister were slim, Malcolm heeded 
the advice. In interviews with several prominent newspapers following 
his defection from Muhammad, Malcolm explained his exit as a result of 
internal power struggles in the movement, not the realization that its 
patriarch was morally bankrupt. Moreover, in his telegram to 
Muhammad in March 1964 explaining his decision to leave the Nation, 
he failed to mention the affairs: 


You are still my leader and teacher, even though those around you won’t let me 
be one of your active followers or helpers. ... The national officials there at the 
Chicago headquarters know that I never left the nation of my own free will. It 
was they who conspired with Captain Joseph here in New York to pressure me 
out of the nation. ...In order to save the national officials and Captain Joseph 
the disgrace of having to explain their real reason for forcing me out, 
Į] announced through the press that it was my decision to leave. ... I did not take 
the blame to protect these national officials but to preserve the faith your 
followers have in you and the nation of Islam. I’ve never spoken one word of 
criticism to them about your family. I will always be a Muslim, teaching what 
you have taught me, giving you full credit for what I know and what I am. The 
present course I am taking is the only way I can circumvent their obstacles and 
still expedite your program.” 


Malcolm X’s efforts to discredit Muhammad in order to bolster support 
for the MMI and the OAAU had little effect on NOI converts, primarily 
because many of them knew of the affairs or feared the repercussions 
of defecting. Oral history interviews with former female members of 
the NOI suggest that they reacted in one of two ways to news of 
Muhammad’s abuses: either they refused to believe the affairs had taken 
place or they accepted them as divine providence. The fact that the 
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media had long proven hostile to the NOI played a large part in members’ 
refusal to accept news reports of their leader’s transgressions as credible. 
Indeed, Saffiyah Shahid remarks that many in the NOI construed the 
news as “another ploy to get the people in the Nation divided.”©° 
Adding to questions over the authenticity of such news reports was the 
fact that Muhammad’s wife, Clara, made no public comments about her 
husband’s philandering. 

Malcolm X remained a hot topic in the U.S. national news throughout 
1964. His tours abroad and conciliatory gestures towards civil rights 
leaders never fully achieved their aims. Indeed, Malcolm acknowledged 
that he could apparently only help the cause of Martin Luther King 
Jr. and the CRM by presenting himself as a less attractive alternative.*! 

The final months of Malcolm’s life were tumultuous. Increasing threats 
on his life from those connected to the NOI and the police department’s 
refusal to take the threats seriously left Malcolm and his young family 
particularly, and unnecessarily, vulnerable. The firebombing of his home 
and constant threatening phone calls convinced Malcolm that it was only 
a matter of time before he met a violent end.©” The blame for Malcolm’s 
tragic death at the Audubon ballroom on February 21, 1965, is a subject 
of contentious and ongoing debate. Schools of thought surrounding the 
blame for Malcolm’s assassination remain sharply divided. Many 
scholars, including Marable, contend that the NOI’s leadership was 
responsible for Malcolm’s death. Yet others suggest that the real culprits 
were the FBI. The Justice Department’s recent decision not to reopen 
the case on Malcolm X’s murder will ensure that the true extent of both 
parties involvement will remain debated. 


THE NOI: POST-MALCOLM X 


Malcolm’s assassination on February 21, 1965, left the NOI’s image in 
tatters. Malcolm’s followers bombed the Nation’s Harlem mosque as an 
act of revenge, and many clearly blamed the Black Muslims for 
Malcolm’s assassination. Elijah Muhammad made a public address follow- 
ing Malcolm’s death in which he noted: 


He said the Black Muslims are not responsible for Malcolm’s death as it is against 
Muslim teachings. ... He said the main disagreement between Malcolm and 
himself was over arms. And that NOI members are forbidden to carry arms while 
Malcolm favored the carrying of arms and was, therefore, a victim of what 
he preached. ... Muhammad also stated that he was deeply shocked over 
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Malcolm’s violent death and said that nothing separated Malcolm from the NOI 
but the issue of arms.© 


Revelation of Muhammad’s abuses opened the floodgate for deviations 
and further abuses of power in the NOI. Manning Marable, for example, 
notes that the Fruit of Islam (FOI) resorted to increasingly violent 
punishments for members who deviated from the NOI’s rules. While the 
majority of Muhammad’s family refused to leave the NOI, his sons 
Wallace and Akbar did. Wallace Muhammad left the NOI to form his 
own organization but returned to the NOI days after Malcolm X was 
assassinated. Akbar Muhammad’s exit from the NOI proved final.© 

The year 1965 marked a watershed in the history of the NOI. The 
facade it had shown to the outside world had been shattered by the assas- 
sination of its former national minister and widespread knowledge of 
Elijah Muhammad’s sexual transgressions. Increased publicity of the 
Nation’s activities brought with it heightened criticism. Further, the 
emergence of activist Black Nationalist organizations challenged the 
Nation’s appeal among the black urban proletariat. As federally sanc- 
tioned segregation began to slowly diminish in the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Muhammad toned down his fiery rhetoric. Muhammad began to consci- 
entiously push the Nation away from its mythological founding doctrine 
in the early 1970s and focus his attention more on economic ventures.©” 

Muhammad’s refusal either to set in place guidelines for the Nation’s 
future or to entertain questions over succession left the Nation ill 
equipped when he passed away on February 25, 1975. 

Malcolm X’s removal from the NOI opened up a number of ministerial 
and administrative vacancies in the group. Of the various individuals to 
benefit from Malcolm’s removal, Louis X arguably gained most. Louis X 
had been the local minister of the Boston temple at the time of 
Malcolm’s assassination. He inherited leadership of Malcolm’s Temple 
Number 7, assets, and the post of first national minister. Malcolm’s 
actions in 1964 increased Muhammad’s distrust and suspicion of those 
around him. According to Louis Farrakhan, Muhammad later refused to 
praise the hard work of his staff in public or train them as he had 
Malcolm: “He never would praise me in public, as he did Malcolm. And 
he told me, when I became his National Representative that, ‘I’ll never 
teach another Minister like I taught Malcolm until I have thoroughly 
trained him.’ °° The rewards generated from serving in a high-powered 
position in the Nation proved lucrative. Scrambling for Muhammad’s 
approval led to deviations from the Nation’s own stringent moral codes. 
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Elijah Muhammad was not unaware of the stark differences between his 
teachings and those of orthodox Muslims. In the immediate years prior to 
his death he began to tell his followers that orthodox Islam and the 
Nation’s Islam would be supplanted by a “New Islam” and a new “Holy 
Book.” Yet Muhammad failed to outline any detail on either. In one of 
the last interviews that he consented to, for example, he commented, 
“We have a New Islam coming up. The Old Islam was led by White 
people, White Muslims, but this one will not be. This Islam will be estab- 
lished and led by Black Muslims, only.”© 

Muhammad remained hostile to the CRM and its leaders, but he did 
meet with Martin Luther King Jr. in early 1966. The meeting, however, 
proved to be a one-off, and King was clearly unimpressed by 
Muhammad. The FBI had become aware of the planned meeting between 
King and Muhammad at the close of 1965: “The purpose of such a meet- 
ing would be to show the unity of the Negroes in the United States, 
which would then be acclaimed throughout Africa and Asia.””° 

According to Muhammad’s biographer, Claude Clegg, Muhammad’s 
meeting with King on February 23, 1966, proved relatively fruitless: 


King’s visit was largely customary—homage paid to an older man on whose 
territory he hoped to reinvent the Civil Rights Movement. While no complete 
public transcript exists, their talk on February 23 appears to have been a general 
discussion of the plight of Black America. In broad terms, the two men agreed to 
cooperate more in the future and to form a “common front” against those forces 
that had traditionally oppressed Black people. According to Muhammad, King 
conceded the similarities between the racial situation in America and colonial 
conditions of Africans under European rule.”" 


The Nation’s popularity with the urban proletariat was challenged by 
the emergence of activist Black Nationalist groupings from 1965 onwards. 
Black America’s embrace of Black Power saw the formation of militant 
groups that adhered to similar nationalist leanings as the NOI. Black 
Nationalist groupings, including the Black Panther Party (BPP), offered 
a similar Black Nationalist program to the NOI minus its strict proce- 
dures. It is impossible to determine the impact that the creation of 
alternative and more activist organizations had on the Nation’s member- 
ship. Various Black Nationalist parties paid homage to Muhammad, yet 
he refused to allow the Nation to associate itself with secular groups. 
News of a faction of the BPP slandering Muhammad warranted an official 
response from the organization: “We hold the Honorable ELIJAH 
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MUHAMMAD and the NOI in the highest esteem, yet we have reports, 
that some group falsely calling themselves ‘panthers’, have been disre- 
spectful of the NOI. Let it be known that these are not members of the 
BPP and they do not represent us.”/” 

The emphasis that Elijah Muhammad had once placed on the religious 
aspects of the NOI began to diminish in the early 1970s. Muhammad 
gradually shifted his attention to expanding the Nation’s economic base 
and the scope of its business ventures. The diversion from religion to 
business was no doubt a consequence of sustained attacks on the NOI’s 
religious philosophy. Muhammad momentarily abandoned his distrust of 
“foreigners” when he cautiously accepted a $3 million loan from 
the Libyan government in 1972. Revelation of Muhammad’s deals 
with the Libyan government alarmed the Libyan ambassador in the 
United States: 


Libyan President Muammer El-Qaddafi has agreed to lend 3 million to establish 
a national Black Muslim Mosque in Chicago. The loan was negotiated in Tripoli 
by MUHAMMAD ALI and the money is being held here in Riggs Bank until 
the contract is signed by ELIJAH MUHAMMAD. The Libyans are not, in line 
with Muslim practice, charging any interest but they want total repayment 
within three years. The Libyan Ambassador here, ABDULLA SUWES, is sensi- 
tive to the risk that his President’s gesture may be seen as interference in this 
country’s domestic affairs. He is insisting a contract that requires the loan to be 
spent only on the mosque. “We are merely helping build a Church,” the 
Ambassador maintains, “and this is something American missionaries have done 


in many countries.””? 


Saudi Arabia was recognized as a possible financial donor in the early 
1970s. The extent of Muhammad’s communications with the Saudi 
government are largely unknown, although the FBI did note that there 
had been discussions between Muhammad and representatives of the 
Saudi government: “It is understood some Moslems and / or represen- 
tatives of the government of Saudi Arabia have offered to help 
Muhammad build his Educational Center to the extent of possibly financ- 
ing 40 percent of the cost. There is no concrete offer so far as is known.”"* 

Elijah Muhammad’s diversion to the business side of the NOI opened 
the NOI up to new relations both in and outside the United States. 
Muhammad’s gradual move away from some of the NOI’s mythology 
and racial dogma no doubt helped no small number of his followers to 
accept orthodoxy under Wallace Muhammad’s ensuing leadership. The 
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most tangible example of Muhammad’s efforts to push the Nation away 
from its racist teachings can be seen with his comments at his last 
Saviour’s Day address in 1974 at the Jones National Guard Armory in 
Washington Park. The Chicago Tribune reported that 


He told his followers, who interrupted his speech repeatedly with cheers and 
chants, to honor and respect white people. His remarks were in sharp contrast 
to earlier preaching’s of the Black Muslim movement, which called for a separa- 
tion of races and blamed the “white devil” for the plight of blacks. “Stop putting 
the blame on the slave owner,” Muhammad said. “You have only yourself to 
blame.” 


Elijah Muhammad received a number of accolades for his work in the 
African American community: in 1972 he received a National Service 
award from the association of Black Social Workers, and in 1974 he also 
received an award from the Association of Black Psychologists. Further, 
in 1972, the mayor of Chicago declared February 29 as “The Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad Day,” and Chicago’s Christian community gave 
Muhammad a special honor for “outstanding community service.” 
Similarly in 1974 a special dinner was held in honor of Muhammad in 
Chicago. Guests included Muhammad Ali and the founder of People 
United to Save Humanity (PUSH), Jesse Jackson, who commented that 
Muhammad had “transformed his followers from shooting dope in their 
veins to pushing hope in their brains.”’° 

The string of awards that Muhammad received in the early 1970s 
reflected the larger community’s mellowing attitude towards the Nation. 
They also, however, reflect Muhammad’s own changing attitude to the 
wider African American community. 

Muhammad’s failing health was clear for all to see by 1972. During his 
address at the annual Saviour’s Day convention, Muhammad fell into a fit 
of prolonged coughing. Eager to prevent photographers from capturing 
Muhammad’s poor health, his family gathered around him at the podium: 
“My sons around here trying to get me to sit down. ... I’m not going to sit 
down to teach you.... We must stand up.’’ Muhammad’s dwindling 
health had been concealed from members of the NOI for as long as 
possible. Unbeknown to his followers, he had suffered a heart attack in 
1959 and had been diagnosed as suffering with diabetes shortly after.’® 
Public revelation of Muhammad’s acute health problems raised serious 
questions over the Nation’s impending future. The fact that Muhammad 
refused to entertain questions over succession only intensified fears over 
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the future of the NOI. In response to questions relating to succession, 
Muhammad commented: 


I cannot do that. I did not choose myself. God chose me and if he wants a succes- 
sor, he will choose that one. ...1 do not believe there is one coming up. The 
work that I am doing, I don’t think God needs one, because when man and 
God have come face to face, as the old saying goes, then it is the end of it.... 
There is no need for a successor when a man has got the Divine truth and has 
brought you face to face with God.”” 


As to whether Muhammad ever discussed the question of succession with 
his own family is unknown. No public record exists to determine whether 
Muhammad ever selected any of his children to replace him. However, 
many scholars have concluded that Wallace Muhammad was earmarked 
for succession from the 1950s. 

Muhammad’s health failed dangerously in January 1975. He was admit- 
ted to Mercy Hospital for a “routine check up” but suffered congestive 
heart failure on February 8. He was later transferred to the intensive car- 
diac unit at the hospital, where doctors declared his condition critical.°° 
Muhammad’s condition worsened quickly, and he passed away on 
February 25, 1975. Muhammad’s death devastated his followers and 
sympathizers of the NOI. Public sentiment regarding Muhammad’s legacy 
differed notably. Yet clearly Muhammad’s commitment to improving 
African American communities was an integral part of that legacy. 
Chicago’s Mayor Daley noted that Muhammad was “an outstanding citizen 
who was always interested in helping young people and especially the 
poor. ... Under his leadership the Nation of Islam has been a consistent 
contributor to the social well-being of our city for more than 40 years. ... 
To his family and all members of the Nation of Islam I extend my deepest 
condolences on the death of this great leader.”®! In the numerous articles 
that discussed Muhammad’s legacy, few empathized with the pride that 
many African Americans felt at the NOI’s economic achievements.*” 
Undoubtedly, Elijah Muhammad left behind a contested legacy that is 
still debated. For many, Muhammad’s positive contributions to African 
American communities outweigh his abuses. 

Elijah Muhammad weathered the storm of controversy that surrounded 
the NOI in 1965. He regained some of the ground that the NOI lost as a 
result of Malcolm’s assassination. Yet Muhammad’s refusal to commit the 
NOI to the larger African American struggle ensured that much of the 


a a 


Nation’s “good work” was either unknown or undocumented. Thus it is 
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not surprising to find that the limited scholarly works that exist on the 
NOI during Muhammad’s reign fail to discuss or assess the Nation’s 
contributions to the wider pockets of the African American community. 
Muhammad’s failure to set in place any realistic preparations for the 
Nation’s future left many of his devoted followers confused and uncertain 
as to the course that the Nation would take when Muhammad passed 
away. In many ways the original NOI died with Muhammad. 


CHARTERS 
A House Divided, 1975-1977 


Elijah Muhammad’s death signaled the end of an epoch in African 
American Islam. Muhammad’s exit altered the trajectory of the NOI 
and eased the wider introduction of Sunni Islam in the African 
American community. In the hours that followed their father’s death, 
the Royal Family unanimously elected Wallace Muhammad the new 
leader of the NOI.’ Wallace’s succession was somewhat surprising 
given his well-publicized affiliation with his father’s former nemesis, 
Malcolm X, and his outspoken criticism of the Nation’s distorted 
teachings. The former “prodigal son” was sworn in as the Nation’s 
leader on February 26, 1975, much to the dismay of his opponents. 
Wallace’s relationship with many of the Nation’s senior ministers had 
soured long before 1975. He incurred the anger and suspicion of his 
father’s closest advisors as early as 1958 when he introduced Sunni 
Islam in the Nation’s Philadelphia temple. Wallace’s succession 
sounded the death knell for the NOI’s racist theology. Wallace restruc- 
tured the NOI, weeding out in the process all those who had profit- 
eered from his father’s business deals, and introduced orthodoxy at a 
speed that alarmed many. The NOI was renamed the World 
Community of Al-Islam in the West (WCIW), and its business empire 
was liquidated. The changes that swept through the Nation left many, 
including some of the top brass, disillusioned. High-profile figures 
defected from the WCIW and formed their own splinter groups, the 
most notorious of which was to become Louis Farrakhan’s 


“Resurrected NOI.” 
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AN UNLIKELY SUCCESSOR 


On February 26, 1975, Wallace Muhammad was inaugurated as the 
new leader of the NOI. The series of allegiances that the Nation’s officials 
pledged to Wallace, before an audience of 25,000 at the International 
Amphitheatre, disguised fears that his leadership would mean the end 
for the NOI as they knew it. Wallace Muhammad was known to have 
gravitated to orthodox Islam long before 1975. He nurtured both a 
distaste of his father’s teachings and the officials who had fanned the 
flames of the dispute between his father and Malcolm X. Wallace’s 
relatively unpopular standing in the Nation did little to hinder his succes- 
sion. There can be little doubt that senior officials would have opposed 
the thought of Wallace succeeding Muhammad, given his past record in 
the Nation. The responsibility of nominating a successor was left ex- 
clusively to the Royal Family. Including officials in the decision over 
succession would have no doubt created contention between several 
dominant ministers. According to the FBI, Muhammad Ali was the only 
individual from outside the Royal Family to have been included in the 
decision to elect Wallace.’ Wallace was earmarked as a possible successor 
to his father in the late 1950s. By the time of Malcolm’s assassination, 
however, he had isolated himself from his father and the Nation’s 
officials. In an interview with Essien-Udom he explained: 


I am sent by the Messenger wherever there is need. I have to be in town when 
the Messenger is out because the Messenger relies on me. He has confidence that 
I can carry out his work. The followers have come to look upon me as the second 
man. Besides, I had four years of Koranic teachings. Many of the ministers are 
qualified but there are always people who seek information on Islam and if the 
Messenger is not around I am the next logical man from whom they can obtain 
most reliable information. People seek information continuously.’ 


Wallace’s relationship with his father was often characterized as 
distant. Muhammad was absent for most of Wallace’s formative and ado- 
lescent years. Essien-Udom notes, for example, that none of Muhammad’s 
children, including Wallace, were “familiar” or “common” with him.* In 
the sustained absence of her husband, Clara Muhammad maintained full 
control over their children’s education and discipline. Wallace and 
his siblings were educated at the Nation’s parochial school in Detroit, 
the University of Islam, and socialized into Fard Muhammad’s 
eccentric doctrine. Clara instilled in her children a reverence of their 
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somewhat distant father. Muhammad’s children rarely refer to him as 
anything other than “The Honourable Elijah Muhammad.” Yet Wallace 
nurtured a suspicion of his father’s Islamic creed from a young age. In a 
PBS documentary he noted that: 


When I was about thirteen years old, I was left at home. ...So I held my hands 
the way we hold them when we pray, like this. We called it prayer, but it’s really 
Du’a....So I held my hands like this. Then I said, “Oh Allah, if I’m not seeing 
you correctly, will you please help me see you correctly.” And what was bother- 
ing me wasn’t that I disliked anything, but the logic was bothering me.” 


In 1958 Wallace was formally appointed as the minister of Temple 
Number 11 in Philadelphia.® Philadelphia was a test case for him. He 
used his ministerial appointment to gauge the level of interest among 
his congregation in Sunni Islam. Wallace’s efforts to gradually infuse his 
sermons with the rudiments of Islam did not escape the attention of his 
father’s officials, and he was subsequently punished for it.’ Muhammad’s 
relationship with his son was further strained in 1960 when he, in accor- 
dance with his father’s orders, refused induction into the U.S. army. 
Despite an expensive legal case, Judge Kobson ruled that there “was no 
evidence to support Mohammed’s claim that he was a minister.”® 
Wallace was subsequently sentenced in 1960 to three years in prison at 
the Sandstone correctional institution in Minnesota.” The judge’s closing 
remarks that Wallace had been “dominated by his father all his life” held 
more truth than he perhaps was then prepared to admit.’° In an interview 
with Valerie Linson in 2003 Wallace commented that the three-year 
prison sentence was a time of “freedom” for him: “I was in [Sandstone] 
Federal Correctional Institution, free, away from my family, away from 
the Temple of Islam, demands on my time. I’m free.”"! 

Following his release from prison, Wallace returned to the Nation’s 
power base in Chicago, further disenchanted with his father, Islamic 
particularism, and the Nation’s bureaucracy. Wallace’s relationship with 
his father worsened again in 1963 when he discovered that his father 
had been engaging in a string of extramarital affairs. Aware of his reputa- 
tion as something of a prodigal son, Wallace relayed his findings to his 
siblings and his closest aide, Malcolm X. Increasingly financially depen- 
dent upon their father, Wallace’s siblings refused to censure their father 
and accused Wallace of “not opposing the devil.”!” Following Malcolm 
X’s indefinite suspension, Wallace left the NOI to form the Afro- 
Upliftment Society, a short-lived body of African American Sunni 
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Muslims. "° Throughout 1964, he publicly criticized his father and the 
NOI: 


Wallace Muhammad, son of the leader of the Muslims, told “The Defender” that 
the leadership in Chicago is ruthless and frantic and that they will kill you. He 
stated in an exclusive interview that he had been threatened repeatedly by the 
officers of the organization which had headquarters in Chicago. ... He stated 


that he would never again support his father’s teachings or ideals regarding the 
NOI and that he has no relationship with him.'* 


In the days that followed Malcolm’s assassination, Wallace temporarily 
relinquished Sunni Islam to seek the security and protection of his 
father’s fold. In an interview for his publication, History of the Nation of 
Islam, Elijah told his interviewer that Wallace had written to him from 
Chicago “begging” to be reinstated in the NOI.'? Wallace’s return did 
not last long, and he was again suspended and reinstated at least twice 
after 1965. Wallace’s final recall to the NOI came just months before 
his father died, and again he was almost suspended at the prompting of 
officials in 1975 for teaching Sunni Islam. In the months prior to his 
father’s death, Wallace commented that senior officials had recorded his 
teachings and presented them to Muhammad with the aim of having 
him suspended: 


They took him a tape. They thought they were going to get me excommunicated 
again. When he heard the tape his face lit up. And I’m telling you he was sick in 
those times. This wasn’t long before he died. . . . His face lit up and he smiled. ... 
They were waiting at the head of the table to help him when he got ready to get 
up. ... He jumped up. “My son’s got it.” He said, “My son’s got it. That boy can 
go anywhere on this earth and preach that gospel.”!° 


Wallace’s strained relationship with his father and his criticism of the 
Nation’s teachings must have convinced officials that the leadership 
mantle would pass him by. Wallace was certainly considered to be the 
next in line to his father in the late 1950s. The events of the next decade, 
however, displaced him from the Nation’s inner circle and earned him a 
reputation as a “hypocrite.” Wallace’s failure to rally to protect his 
father’s reputation in 1964 worsened his standing in the Nation. The 
FBI, for example, noted, “The many accusations against Elijah by... 
Wallace ... will not quickly be forgotten. Feelings between present and 
former NOI members continue to be strained.” !” 
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Wallace Muhammad did little to endear senior NOI ministers to 
himself throughout his career in his father’s NOI. While he may well 
have been considered as the heir apparent to his father in the 1950s, his 
theological deviations undermined any confidence that NOI personnel 
may have placed in him. Wallace succeeded his father because the choice 
of an heir rested with his family alone. Had senior ministerial staff in the 
Nation been involved in the decision to elect a successor, it is entirely 
possible that Elijah Muhammad’s throne may have passed Wallace by. 


SAVIOUR’S DAY 
On February 26, 1975, an estimated 25,000 followers of Elijah 


Muhammad attended the annual Saviour’s Day convention. Before 
Muhammad’s mourning followers, the Royal Family introduced 
Wallace Muhammad as the celestial successor of their father. During 
the convention, Wallace was guaranteed the undivided allegiance of 
senior ministers, many of whom had been his former rivals. The several 
commitments pledged to Wallace indicate that high-ranking officials were 
painfully aware that his succession would modify both the trajectory of the 
NOI and the religious philosophy of the movement. Future defectors and 
genuine supporters, for example, distinguished between allegiance to 
Wallace and allegiance to “carrying on in the tradition” of Elijah 
Muhammad in their addresses at the convention. Both Raymond 
Sharieff, head of the FOI, and Louis Farrakhan, minister of Temple 
Number 7 in Harlem, pledged to continue “in the tradition of Elijah” 
and later denounced Wallace.!? To the audience, unaware of the politics 
of the NOI, the allegiances appeared as a show of unity. During his 
short address at the convention, Farrakhan eulogized Muhammad as the 
“only man I ever knew worthy of being faithful to.””? Wallace later, albeit 
indirectly, responded: “don’t think emotionalism will shake this house . . . 
a baby reacts with emotion . . . don’t fall down and cry like babies.”?! 
Farrakhan was clearly anxious over Wallace’s succession. His prayer 
that Wallace would “shoulder the work” of Elijah Muhammad can be 
seen as evidence of his own lack of confidence in Wallace’s commitment 
to traditional NOI principles.’* Louis Farrakhan’s only biographer, 
Arthur Magida, suggests in Prophet of Rage (1996) that Farrakhan had 


known for some time that Wallace would succeed his father: 


It is almost inconceivable that Farrakhan did not know that Wallace was the 
heir to the throne. While addressing the Fruit of Islam in Farrakhan’s temple 
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just six weeks before Elijah’s death, Wallace had alluded to his destiny, which 
had a hint of divine ordination: “When the Honorable Elijah Muhammad 
dies, ... the responsibility will fall on me not because he said it, but because it 
has been created. ... It is time for us to know the truth. It’s bad to go wondering 
what will happen. Don’t wonder anymore.” Then, turning to Farrakhan, 
Wallace made what would turn out to be an almost prophetic promise: “The 
brother will have his position as long as he lives up to the requirements and 
the demands. But if he fails, .. . I will sit him down.”? 


Magida’s argument fails to take into account two facts. First, it was 
entirely possible and more than likely that Wallace would be suspended 
in the time lapsing between his comments and his father’s death. 
Second, Farrakhan would have arguably sought to establish his own 
power base outside the NOI prior to 1975 had he known that Wallace 
would succeed Muhammad. 

Farrakhan was not alone in his concerns over Wallace’s credentials or 
lack thereof. Outsider observers communicated to the press their doubts 
about Wallace’s succession. Paul Delaney of the New York Times inter- 
viewed some of the individuals to attend the convention, one of whom 
noted that Wallace clearly lacked the same aura as his father: “Wallace 
is a good man, much more learned than his father, but it is going to be 
difficult to keep the whole thing together ... it will be difficult to main- 
tain the same aura of authority as the Messenger.””* 

Wallace gave a relatively short address that must have left the audience 
and his ministerial subordinates in no doubt of his intention to annul the 
Nation’s racist teachings. He infused his short acceptance speech with 
clear hints of what was to come. At one point during the address, for 
example, he commented that “they named us Black Muslims,” Wallace 
Muhammad said, “but I want you to know that we are not a people to 
harbour racism—we are a nation. This audience is like Joseph’s coat, 
one of many beautiful colours.””° 


TENSIONS INSIDE THE NATION 


The facade that concealed tensions in the Nation at the 1975 conven- 
tion proved short lived. Wallace inherited a hierarchal movement 
littered with forceful figures and badly run businesses, and steeped in 
racial and religious mythology. Tensions inside the Nation were 
exacerbated when Wallace introduced a rapid succession of doctrinal 
and structural reforms. The reforms that he enacted were designed to 
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“accommodate the Sunni doctrines of Islam but also to achieve greater har- 
mony with the movement's social context and environment in the US.””° 

Wallace immediately and consistently shunned the quasidivine status 
claimed by his predecessors. In one of his later publications he explained: 
“I don’t want to be a prophet because, actually I know nothing to extend 
the scriptures. ... And I’m a Muslim and I don’t believe that God is going 
to reveal a new religion.””/ 

The first step in Wallace’s drive to purge the NOI of its racist doctrine 
was to demote Fard Muhammad and his Messenger, Elijah Muhammad, 
to mere mortal status. Wallace demoted both Fard and Elijah 
Muhammad from their god-like standing within the first few months of 
assuming leadership. In spite of his animosity for pseudo-Islam, he main- 
tained a profound respect for both the NOI founder and Elijah 
Muhammad. Wallace noted that while Fard must be “taken out of the 
sky of divinity,” the community should to be mindful of the contributions 
that his theology made to “uplifting” them.”® In what was clearly an effort 
to be seen to uphold his pledge to honor the “chair” of Elijah Muhammad, 
Wallace argued that his father should be exonerated from the charge of 
falsely teaching Islam because he was not born a Muslim and was there- 
fore ignorant of the rudiments of the Islamic faith. 


The most difficult thing was to say that the Honorable Elijah Muhammad is not 
the messenger of God, or the Messenger of Allah. That was very difficult but 
I had to say it.... Pm not only having difficulty saying my father’s no more this 
high figure here, in religion, and bringing him down to a low level with preachers 
and reformers rather than as a messenger of God.’? 


Erasing Fard Muhammad and Elijah Muhammad from the Nation’s 
mythological doctrine enabled Wallace to introduce orthodoxy more 
easily. The response to Elijah Muhammad’s demotion from a divine 
Messenger to a mere preacher from among the NOI’s ministerial body is 
difficult to gauge. Doctrinal changes no doubt upset some of the ministers 
and members in the Nation. One can only assume that Wallace would 
have chosen such ministers, in particular, to encourage their congregants 
to transfer their faith in Fard to faith in orthodox Islam. In a later edition 
of Bilalian News, formerly Muhammad Speaks, for example, the author 
emphasized Farrakhan’s orthodox message at a local church: 


Prior to ending the Message, Min. Farrakhan removed any doubt of God being 
other than One, as he wisely demonstrated and proved that in fact God is one. 
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He further stressed that in order for society to be placed back on the right path, 
we must come together in unity based on truth.?? 


The introduction of orthodox Islam simultaneously abolished the 
Nation’s once rigorous racial codes. In a clear effort to help outsiders 
alter their perception of the “Black Muslims,” the NOI was renamed 
the World Community of Al-Islam in the West (WCIW). Wallace 
frequently utilized the contents of his father’s 1974 Saviour’s Day address 
and various other public statements to justify terminating the Nation’s 
ban on whites: 


You don’t have to keep calling the Caucasians devils. You should have stopped 
that a long time ago. The Honorable Elijah Muhammad stopped. In fact, all 
the time he was winding down. Study his language over the period of 40 years. 
He was winding down gradually, all down the road.°! 


The Nation had historically played an important role in helping its 
members overcome the sense of racial inferiority that they acquired 
via racist depictions of Africa and Black Americans in the national 
media. Wallace’s open membership eroded, in some measure, the “new 
identity” and racial pride that Elijah Muhammad had instilled in his 
followers. Wallace eschewed both the popular ethnic term Black and 
Afro-American. In an effort to compensate for the identity loss that 
admitting whites to the NOI had created, Wallace asked his members 
to accept the new ethnic term Bilal. According to Wallace, the term 
Bilal was employed because it was a direct reference to Bilal Ibn 
Rabah, a companion of the prophet Muhammad. Lawrence Mamiya 
notes that “The use of Bilalian to refer to Afro-Americans helps to 
resolve our identity crisis. The fact that Bilal was an African slave 
means that there is identification with that part of our history and 
oppression. There is an African root. But also, Bilal was an important 
figure in Islamic history. It means that we have a claim, a stake in the 
very beginnings of Islam.”*? 


BETTER RELATIONS AT HOME 


The doctrinal changes that Wallace enacted in the WCIW resulted in 
better relations with the U.S. government. Wallace set out to domesti- 
cate orthodox Islam, placing the WCIW in conformity with American 
social and political values. He clearly intended to reassure Americans 
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that Muslims shared the same ideals and values as every other American 
citizen: 


We want all Americans to understand the Muslim position... we want all 
Americans to know and feel comfortable with us.... The Muslim is no threat 
to American society or to civilisation. In fact, those who live this religion are 
the torchbearers and the genesis of civilisation who represent the best in man.*? 


Wallace’s efforts to purge the NOI of its racist outlook were rewarded. 
In 1979, for example, the U.S. Department of Commerce awarded the 
WCIW $22 million to carry on with its work. Wallace also benefited from 
inheriting his father’s close relationship with the Saudi Arabian 
government. In a bid to further Wallace’s efforts to penetrate Black 
America with orthodox Islam, the Saudi government awarded a number 
of scholarships to college-age members of the WCIW. Wallace later 
praised the Saudi government for their educational commitments.** 

In a drive to harmonize relations between his followers and the 
government, Wallace published a short but regular piece in Bilalian 
News entitled “The Birth of the American Spirit.” Bilalian News marked 
a radical departure from Muhammad Speaks. It was void of acrimonious 
indictments against the government and instead praised the works of 
local authorities. Wallace inaugurated a new era in relations between 
the WCIW and prison authorities that had traditionally prevented NOI 
members from holding religious services. In one issue of the paper a 
journalist quoted Wallace: 


“There was a time,” the Chief Minister began, “When there was no communica- 
tion between prison administrations and the Nation of Islam. But with this kind 
of sincere effort on the part of the prison administration and the Nation of Islam, 
very much can be done to accomplish the reform and rehabilitation goals of the 
two communities,” the Chief Minister said.” 


Unlike his father, Wallace exhorted his followers to acknowledge that 
Black Americans had, as a result of government initiatives, made socio- 
economic progress during the struggle for civil rights: 


We, ourselves, keep racism alive by adopting the same attitude as our former 
oppressors. We ignore the many laws that have been passed to assure equal 
rights. We ignore the many opportunities that are available to us. Any fair or 
honest person would have to say that America has reformed her injustices 
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toward African-Americans. There will always be individuals who will hate you, 
but that’s not the fault of the government.*° 


Indeed, one can conclude from Wallace’s writings that he construed the 
civil rights bills of the 1960s as sufficient evidence of the government’s 
efforts to redeem itself and atone for past injustices. 


THE RUINS OF THE NOI’S ECONOMY 


The first six months that followed his inauguration saw the NOI radi- 
cally reformed. Having amended the theological matters of the old 
NOI, Warith moved to deal with the financial side of the movement.*’ 
Following his inauguration, Warith announced that the businesses his 
father had worked diligently to build were poorly run and mismanaged. 
In an effort to reduce the organization’s debt, Warith formed a commit- 
tee, exempt of ministers, to assess the viability of the various businesses. 
He delivered a pessimistic report on the Nation’s once formidable 
business empire at the 1976 Saviour’s Day convention. The FBI summa- 
rized the contents of his address as follows: 


Wallace D. Muhammad was introduced and spoke as follows. He gave Muslim 
financial report, saying that contrary to popular belief, some of the papers 
misprinted that we Muslims were worth about 75 million dollars. This is not true 
in fact as of January 1974 we were 9 % million in debt, but we are coming out of 
today we’re only 4 % million in rears. Thereafter or shortly before his father took 
sick, there was wholesale mismanagement, in the whole system. So from now on 
there will be a special committee, that been set up to handle them and all 
ministers will not interfere, or they will no longer be ministers, that his father 
lost his health and life trying to run them by himself. But they became so large 
and confusing and none of the people we had, weren’t equipped to run them. 
So we had to seek outside help, that he was properly the only person in the 
world, but his father taught him something, that his father planned it this way, 
not to leave a lot of money, so that these loose, excuse my expression, but loose 
hand niggers, would steal everything in sight, go on vacation and there would 
not be a dam thing left.*® 


The closure of NOI bakeries and restaurants in Chicago and New York 
proved disheartening for followers. The Nation’s successful establishment 
of various businesses had been the pride of both its followers and the 
individuals who frequented them. Moreover, these businesses had also 
been part of Elijah Muhammad’s legacy. One writer for The Chicago 
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Defender, for example, noted that “the vast majority of blacks look upon 
the success of the Nation of Islam with pride. Indeed, it is becoming more 
and more a role model for black entrepreneurship.” Censure of Warith’s 
indifference to the collapse of his father’s empire reached new heights 
when he sold the Muhammad Speaks printing plant.*° Liquidating the 
ruins of the NOI’s business empire helped weed out individuals who had 
profiteered out of the business side of the NOI. Like Malcolm X, 
Wallace disliked the affluence that many of the Nation’s senior ministers 
exhibited: “I came in one time, it was in the winter; some of them had on 
long fur coats. I’m talking about full-length chinchilla coats. ... Diamond 
rings, flashy jewellery... Wearing pimps clothes and preaching nation 
building.”* 

In a bid to both help make further cutbacks and ensure the removal of 
would-be profiteers, Warith placed a cap on ministerial salaries. In a later 
interview with Jim Gallagher at the Chicago Tribune, Warith noted that 
part of his desire to liquidate the businesses was to prevent attracting peo- 
ple who “were only interested in making money.”*” 


FACTIONS 


Warith’s leadership was undermined from the outset by the popularity 
of regional ministers such as the former national representative of the 
NOI, Louis Farrakhan. Warith proved concerned enough about 
Farrakhan’s quasicelebrity status in Harlem to transfer him to Chicago, 
arguably so he could keep a closer eye on him. Farrakhan’s transfer was 
construed by many, both inside and outside the WCIW, as a significant 
demotion. Warith appears to have held Farrakhan at least partially 
responsible for Malcolm X’s assassination. Unhappy with the lowly status 
in which Malcolm was remembered in the WCIW, Warith ordered that 
Malcolm X’s contributions to the NOI be recognized and subsequently 
sent Farrakhan to rename Harlem’s Temple Number 7 in honor of the 
slain minister. Farrakhan had been the ministerial head of the Harlem 
mosque since 1965. Farrakhan was largely responsible for rebuilding the 
ruins of Temple Number 7 after Malcolm’s assassination in 1965. 
Warith explained Farrakhan’s transfer as a sign of his “worth”: “The 
move, he said, “speaks for the worth of a man to the administration.” 
Mr. Muhammad said, “He will be growing brighter and brighter, but at 
headquarters.”*” 

Farrakhan remained faithful to his pledge to serve Warith until late 
1976, when he became increasingly aware that his future in the WCIW 
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was limited. The dramatic changes that had swept through the Nation, 
accompanied by his ejection from Harlem, left him increasingly despon- 
dent and earnestly considering returning to the music industry. 
Farrakhan explained his dismay at Warith’s leadership in a later interview 
with Jabril Muhammad, noting that: 


I told him that I would serve him, as I’ve served his father, as long as I could see 
that he remain faithful to his father. As you know there had been difficulty 
between him and his dad. I did not wish to divide the nation, nor did I feel con- 
fident that I could lead in the absence of the Honorable Elijah Muhammad, par- 
ticularly if he were dead....In that case I didn’t believe that I could lead the 
nation, though he sat me in his seat; though he said many things that would lead 
me to believe that he wanted me to take his place in his absence. I didn’t feel 
confident. So if the Imam or W.D. Muhammad felt that he could, and knew 
the direction, then I would help him as I helped his father. Thirty months later, 
I came to the conclusion that, that was not best for me—maybe even less than 
that. I saw things of which I disagreed and I did not wish to upset the house. 
So I decided to leave (quietly) and try to resume my music career, which was a 
complete failure.“ 


Farrakhan had strategically positioned himself as Elijah Muhammad’s 
closest minister. There can be little doubt that he had nurtured ambitions 
to succeed Muhammad. Farrakhan has often since argued that his exit 
from the WCIW had more to do with his disapproval of the manner in 
which Elijah Muhammad’s original teachings were being discarded. 

Scholar Robert C. Smith has argued that Farrakhan’s exit from the 
WCIW was purely “ideological.”*? However, to overlook the fact that 
Farrakhan nursed a powerful ego and aspirations for succession would be 
erroneous. Moreover, Farrakhan was clearly out of his comfort zone in 
teaching Sunni Islam. 

Farrakhan was not the first or last high-profile figure to exit the WCIW. 
John Muhammad, Silis Muhammad, and Caliph E. Muhammad 
also defected from the WCIW to independently rebuild variations of 
the original NOI. According to Nuri Tinaz, John Muhammad’s NOI is 
based in Michigan and has less than 1,000 members. Silis Muhammad 
has been more successful in Atlanta, where his splinter movement is 
based. Caliph Muhammad is based in Baltimore and has just around 
200 members.*° Zafar Ansari suggests that given the changes Warith 
introduced so quickly, it is surprising that defections were limited to a 
small number: 
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Keeping in view the extent of doctrinal change that has been introduced, the 
opposition to Wallace D. Muhammad seems much less fierce than what one 
might have anticipated. In fact the observers of the movement have watched 
in wonder and excitement the skill and boldness with which the new leader 
has proceeded with the task of doctrinal re-orientation.*” 


Warith criticized both Farrakhan and a cohort of disaffected members as 
“jealous defectors” who had cried “crocodile tears” when his father passed 
away.*® 


MAINSTREAMING THE WCIW 


Warith’s effort to bring the old NOI into line with its orthodox coun- 
terparts was aided by the emergence of active Muslim propagation 
groups, including the Muslim Students Association (MSA).*? The 
MSA was founded in 1963 at the University of Illinois. Unlike its prede- 
cessor, the Federation of Islamic Associations of the United States and 
Canada, the MSA was hailed for exhibiting “the diversity and interna- 
tionalism of Islam.”°° The MSA was chaired by immigrant Muslim 
students and developed a number of chapters throughout the North. It 
also created a plethora of publishing networks to highlight Muslim 
issues and concerns. Warith proved eager to work in conjunction with 
the MSA. He established a good rapport with its leading figure, El 
Tigani A. Abugideri, and employed a number of its members in the 
WCIW. Warith’s relationships with the MSA and its affiliates helped 
bring the WCIW into the larger Islamic community in the United 
States. 

Warith transformed the NOI into a respected body of orthodox 
Muslims in less than two years. The defections that occurred in the 
WCIW failed to force Warith to slow the pace at which he remodeled 
the group. Warith’s interests lay primarily outside the WCIW. He noted 
himself that he had spent more time ministering outside the WCIW 
than inside. Warith mainstreamed the WCIW during a period of 
relative calm in U.S. race relations. A small segment of African 
Americans had begun to enjoy the fruits of integration during the time 
frame in which Warith remodeled the old NOI. His efforts to 
revise the NOI may have appeased the broader Muslim community, 
but they never enjoyed the full support of his old ministerial subordi- 
nates. Warith resigned as the leader of the WCIW on September 12, 
1978. In an interview with Clifton E. Marsh, he explained that his 
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resignation was a result of his dissatisfaction with the ministerial body of 


the WCIW: 


I was not satisfied with the response from in the ministerial body to my call for us 
to get out in the broader community and let our contributions be known. We are 
fighting the same evils that Christians are fighting. In fact, I have spoken outside 
the community more than I have spoken inside.”! 


Warith’s failure to win the support of high-profile defectors undermin- 
ed his leadership. However, the splinter groups that John Muhammad 
and Caliph Muhammad founded proved no threat to Warith’s WCIW. 
Indeed, it appears that while Farrakhan’s “resurrected NOI” enjoyed 
considerable popularity in the late 1980s, it also failed to prove any 
significant threat to the WCIW. Discord between Farrakhan and 
Warith continued into the late 1990s, then resurfaced again after 2001 
when Farrakhan failed to rid the resurrected NOI of its heretical 
teachings. 


CHAPTER 6 
The Resurrected NOI, 1980-1990 


Louis Farrakhan’s initial efforts to rebuild the NOI proved futile. 
Farrakhan left the WCIW with neither the financial resources nor the 
manpower necessary to market Elijah Muhammad’s teachings as effec- 
tively as he had done in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Moreover, 
Black America’s exposure to orthodox Islam through the vein of the 
Muslim Students Association hampered Farrakhan’s efforts to legitimize 
Elijah Muhammad’s teachings as truly “Islamic.” In 1984 Farrakhan 
annulled Elijah Muhammad’s time-honored rule of nonengagement in 
the political process when he announced his support for Democratic 
presidential candidate Jesse Jackson. The alliance with Jackson paid 
dividends for Farrakhan. It opened relations with influential figures in 
the Black Church and propelled him into the national media overnight. 
In 1985 Farrakhan travelled extensively throughout the United States 
promoting the resurrected NOI. The year 1986 saw the Black Muslim 
leader also tour, albeit briefly, Libya and Ghana. The tours heightened 
his and the Nation’s profile at home and abroad and ultimately helped 
Farrakhan carve out a sizeable power base for himself in the wider 
African American community. 


EARLY DAYS 


Louis Farrakhan left the WCIW in September 1977 with arguably little 
intention of setting out to rebuild the NOI. According to Farrakhan, he 
left the WCIW hoping to return to the entertainment industry." In his 
biography of Elijah Muhammad, Karl Evanzz suggests that Farrakhan 
made the decision to rebuild the Nation after hearing rumors that the 
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FBI had solicited W. D. Mohammed’s support in 1975 to cripple the NOI 


and flush out its radicals: 


After quitting the NOI in 1978, Farrakhan wandered about the country trying 
to find himself. As his bankroll dwindled, he started to drift back into street life. 
He considered drinking to ease his troubles, then thought about leaving New 
York for Hollywood, where “blaxploitation” movies were being churned out 
like cars on a General assembly line. Then someone told him that declassified 
FBI documents mentioned a plot by Hoover to destroy the NOI by placing FBI 
informants in key leadership positions. After researching the allegations, 
Farrakhan obtained documents that corroborated the story. More importantly, 
he obtained pages from a declassified document in which agents talked of 
creating a situation whereby Wallace would succeed his father as head of the 


NOI.” 


However, one of Farrakhan’s speeches from Temple Number 7 in Harlem 
in the early 1970s reveal that he was very much aware of FBI interference 
with the group.’ It would thus be unlikely that Farrakhan did not at least 
suspect the kind of alliance between W.D. Mohammed and the FBI that 
Evanzz suggests. Moreover, Elijah Muhammad was cognizant of FBI 
infiltration in his organization, particularly its leadership, and it would 
be surprising had he not communicated this to Farrakhan given his posi- 
tion as the national representative of the NOI.* Jabril Muhammad refutes 
Evanzz’s suggestion, noting that Farrakhan was genuinely unhappy with 
Warith’s exodus from Elijah Muhammad’s teachings and that he was 
encouraged by a number of former NOI personnel to rebuild the group.’ 

Farrakhan did not leave the WCIW with a large following. He 
struggled to persuade former ministers and members of the old NOI to 
join him and to attract new recruits. However, by 1980 Farrakhan had 
assembled a small ministerial body, some of whom had worked under 
Elijah Muhammad, and an embarrassingly small number of recruits. Not 
all of Farrakhan’s former aides rushed to help him revive the carcass of 
the old NOI. It was not until 1978, for example, that his former assistant 
in Harlem, Akbar Muhammad, left the WCIW to join him.° Similarly, 
the former editor of Muhammad Speaks, Askia Muhammad, did not join 
forces with Farrakhan until after 1986.’ Complicating Farrakhan’s diffi- 
culties was his involvement in a long, drawn-out court case with W. D. 
Mohammed over Elijah Muhammad’s estate, worth $363,000.° 

On Tuesday, February 26, 1980, Farrakhan reluctantly hosted the resur- 
rected NOI’s first annual Saviour’s Day convention at the Roberts 500 
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Hotel in Chicago, Illinois.” The few who attended the event were shown 
extensive video recordings of previous Saviour’s Day conventions. The 
footage was no doubt shown to familiarize new recruits with Elijah 
Muhammad and arguably, to encourage them. The fact that Farrakhan 
barred the public from the small convention and his admission that he 
had been hesitant to host it suggest that he was embarrassed by the small 
turnout. "° 

During his short address at the convention Farrakhan asked his fol- 
lowers to dedicate the remainder of the year to “cleaning up” so that they 
could present themselves as worthy followers of Elijah Muhammad. 
Farrakhan’s comment appears to suggest that he was somewhat less than 
confident that the group would eventually become disciplined followers. 
Though the NOI withholds details of its membership from the public, 
Farrakhan’s 1980 address does refute allegations that his converts were 
defectors from the WCIW. Moreover, early recordings of Farrakhan’s 
lectures reveal that he did not attempt to entice W. D. Mohammed’s 
followers back into the NOI."! 

Farrakhan appeared troubled by accusations that he was rebuilding “the 
work of the Honourable Elijah Muhammad” to get rich. In an effort to 
refute the accusation he contended that “Arabs” had tried to persuade 
him, via monetary offers, to depart from Elijah Muhammad’s teachings 
on at least three occasions.'* Such an ambiguous statement would easily 
lead the most objective of listeners to propose that Farrakhan’s comment 
was a fabrication at best. Moreover, had Farrakhan been as upset by such 
monetary offers as he alleged he would have no doubt named those indi- 
viduals involved in the supposed bribe. Nevertheless, given international 
interest and sponsorship of the NOI under Elijah Muhammad and later 
Imam W.D. Mohammed, Farrakhan’s comment may not be as baseless 
as it appears. 

The orthodox Muslim community formed a formidable, albeit unco- 
ordinated, challenge to Farrakhan’s efforts to revive the old NOI. 
Farrakhan resorted to launching a sustained attack against orthodox 
Muslims, arguing that they had worked with the government to cripple 
the NOI in 1975 and to erase Elijah Muhammad from the history of 
African American Islam.) In his early lectures, Farrakhan argued that 
Arab Muslims should not convert African Americans because they failed 
to understand the basic socioeconomic ills plaguing them in the United 
States. In one of his early addresses, for example, he remarked that 
“There is no Arab that can understand what it is like to be a Black man 
in America. ...”!4 
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Black America’s exposure to orthodox Islam through the vein of the 
MSA and its affiliated chapters exacerbated Farrakhan’s difficulties in 
reviving the Nation. The Muslim minister found it increasingly difficult 
to validate his sectarian gospel as superior to the teachings of orthodox 
Muslims as a result of Black America’s familiarity with and conversion 
to orthodox Islam. African Americans formed a significant proportion of 
new converts to Islam in the United States throughout the 1980s. 
Indeed, by 1989 it was estimated that African Americans constituted 
one-sixth of the total orthodox Muslim population in the United States: 


The Islam that American Blacks are embracing is a far cry from the nationalistic 
and often violent Black Muslim faith espoused by Elijah Muhammad and 
Malcolm X in the 1960s. Rejecting the separatism of that era, Blacks today are 
joining a mainstream faith that they say gives them discipline and a sense of 
history in a time of turmoil.!° 


Farrakhan made little alteration to Elijah Muhammad’s tales about 
Fard Muhammad. If anything, he tried to convince his followers that 
attacks on Muhammad’s doctrine were ultimately the result of internal- 
ized stereotypes on the part of African Americans. In a lecture in 1980, 
for example, he commented that: 


If God wanted to hide knowledge just put it in the head of a Negro... No one 
will believe him ... God don’t talk to niggers ... but we pray more than anybody 
else ... we’ve suffered more than any other people in the annals of history so why 
shouldn’t God talk to a Black man in America.!° 


The genesis of the resurrected NOI’s national newspaper, The Final 
Call, in late 1979 proved to be a milestone for Farrakhan. The paper 
appeared as an archetype of its predecessor both in layout and in subject 
matter. The paper’s early features covered almost exclusively stories of 
domestic racial repression and Farrakhan’s appearances throughout the 
country. The paper only tended to cover international events that either 
related to the liberation of African countries or adverse foreign policies 
on developing nations. As late as 1984, however, the paper was being 
published irregularly with “a press run of about 25,000.”"" 

Farrakhan realized rather quickly that rebuilding the NOI on Elijah 
Muhammad’s strict and somewhat parochial principles would be a diffi- 
cult undertaking. Race relations in the United States had altered 
dramatically as a result of the civil rights movement. Moreover, the 
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political climate was no longer as conducive as it had once been for the 
Nation’s “White Devil” rhetoric. In fact, Elijah Muhammad’s “White 
Devil” rhetoric was outdated by 1975, and he amended it to suit the 
political context. Farrakhan was, arguably, well aware that Muhammad’s 
refusal to allow the Nation to either engage in the political process or 
coalesce with secular organizations deterred potential recruits and limited 
the Nation’s growth and impact. Farrakhan’s ambitions to play a larger 
role in Black America forced him to depart from Elijah Muhammad’s 
principles on more than one occasion. His efforts to annul the parochial 
Black Nationalism that had ruled the old NOI became more pronounced 
when he declared openly his support for Jesse Jackson’s presidential bid. 
Farrakhan’s liaison with Jackson ultimately proved to be a turning point 
in Farrakhan’s effort to both promote and rebuild the NOI. 


RUN JESSE RUN 


Elijah Muhammad had consistently refused to endorse or support involve- 
ment by African Americans in the political arena.'® Farrakhan’s support for 
Jackson marked an important turning point in the NOI’s apolitical trajec- 
tory. His exodus from Elijah Muhammad’s apolitical rule facilitated his 
and the Nation’s entrance into mainstream America. The Jackson— 
Farrakhan alliance initially proved mutually beneficial. Jackson’s association 
with Farrakhan helped legitimize him in Black Nationalist strongholds. 
Similarly, Farrakhan’s public appearances with Jackson helped introduce 
him to and open up relations with Christian clergy. Farrakhan’s alliances 
with prominent Christian clergy and integrationists, however, proved 
delicate, and he was frequently forced to concede to sustain his alliances. 

Early in his political career, Jesse Jackson had sought liaisons with numer- 
ous Black Nationalist groups, including the Black Panther Party (BPP). 
The FBI proved concerned enough about Jackson’s alliances with Black 
Nationalists to place him under surveillance in January 1967.'? Jackson’s 
inflammatory rhetoric on the platforms of the BPP revealed his desire to 
strategically divorce himself from the portrait of the “Uncle Tom” civil 
rights leader in the minds of Black Nationalists. The FBI, for example, 
noted that Jackson had made his appeal to Black Nationalists neither as 
an ecclesiastic nor as a political figure but as an advocate of Black Power: 


Jackson has made speeches advocating violence. For example, during an appear- 
ance before a national conference of the Black Panther party (BPP) at Oakland, 
California, in July, 1969, he stated “if it is time to shoot and kill, do it.””° 
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Jackson’s relationship with the NOI began long before 1983. In 1965 
he encountered the Black Muslims regularly when he worked as the head 
of Operation Breadbasket in Chicago. Jackson’s work in Chicago came 
under constant scrutiny from Elijah Muhammad. His efforts to gain 
Muhammad’s respect failed dismally. In an interview, for example, 
Muhammad stated that Jackson was “mixed up” and as equally incompe- 
tent as his subordinates in the Southern Christian Leadership Committee 
(SCLC).”! Jackson’s encounters with the NOI became more amiable after 
he delivered a flattering appraisal of Elijah Muhammad as the “Father of 
Black Self-Consciousness” at the 1975 Saviour’s Day convention. 
Moreover, Farrakhan credits Jackson with encouraging him prior to the 
1984 campaign to heighten his public profile.” 

Jackson’s resignation from the SCLC and formation of his own organi- 
zation, People United to Save Humanity (PUSH), resulted in his contin- 
ued surveillance under the watchful eye of the FBI. Jackson clearly 
nurtured ambitions to become something of a successor to Martin 
Luther King Jr. Unlike King, however, Jackson graced the podiums of 
Black Nationalist gatherings, paying lip service to the ideology of violent 
social change: 


Jackson has established himself as a leading spokesman for Blacks. His charisma 
could lead to his realizing an apparent ambition of becoming a key Black leader 
nationally. His history, however, of playing footsies with whomever he needs to 
promote his own stature, including Black extremists and revolutionaries, and his 
continued public remarks concerning need for civil disobedience dictate that we 
watch his activities to determine if Jackson or his new group attract Black revo- 
lutionaries or if they provoke or advocate civil disobedience or violence. Such 
inquiries must, of course, be discreet and limited to contacts with established 
sources only.” 


Jackson’s relationship with Farrakhan was aided by Chicago lawyer 
Thomas N. Todd, who had befriended Farrakhan. Todd took over as act- 
ing president of PUSH when Jackson declared that he would seek to run 
as a presidential candidate. According to Todd, one of Jackson’s first 
requests was for Farrakhan and other Black Nationalists to be invited to 
weekly PUSH forums. Todd went on to comment that: 


Many black professionals, young and middle age, who have been kicked around 
by America, can ascribe to some of the philosophies of Minister Farrakhan. He 
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speaks for them. He is the kind of fiery orator with a brilliant mind that has 
always appealed to black people.” 


Farrakhan’s support for Jackson increased steadily throughout the late 
1970s. In Jackson, Farrakhan believed he had found a political figure 
uncurbed by the reactionary politics of 1980s America. Farrakhan’s and 
the Nation’s public support for Jackson came as a surprise to many, 
including W. D. Mohammed, who noted that he found the alliance rather 
“puzzling”: 


Warith Muhammad finds the Jackson-Farrakhan alliance puzzling: “I don’t see 
how Christians and the old Nation of Islam can work together.” But from his 
orthodox Muslim perspective, very little about his father’s teachings makes sense 
when taken literally. “There never was a place in society for the Nation of 
Islam,” he says. “It did more harm than good. The few people who experienced 
improvement in their lives is no justification for the millions who spaced out. 
It was simply too much for them. They lost contact with reality.”° 


Warith’s comment may have been an attempt to portray Farrakhan as 
guilty of departing from the old NOI’s rule of noncooperation with the 
Christian clergy and to ultimately deter potential recruits from joining 
the group. 

Farrakhan’s support for Jackson became more pronounced when 
he applauded him for meeting with Yassir Arafat, then chairman of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). In an address at Haramble 
House in Washington, D.C., on October 27, 1979, Farrakhan com- 
mended Jackson for “thinking free of Jewish money” and censured the 
American Jewish community for what he regarded as their disproportion- 
ate influence in African American civil and politic organizations.”° 

Jackson’s meeting with Arafat incensed the Anti-Defamation League 
(ADL) and a large segment of the American Jewish community. 
Jackson’s political position on Palestine became clear in December 1979 
when he argued in favor of U.S. recognition of the PLO in a “firing line 


debate” at Hillsdale College in Michigan: 


In the Middle East are nation is on a collision course ... we need not choose 
between Jews and Arabs. We can reconcile both. ... The Palestinians number 
approximately four million people. Forty percent are under Israeli occupation, 
and sixty percent are in exile in search of a homeland. They consider this status 
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a state of terror. ... The PLO is a government in exile. ... They are recognised by 
116 nations of the world. Israel is recognised by 51. Their executive council is 
40 percent Christian. There are more Christians in the PLO than there are 
Palestinian Christians. Some Jews are in the PLO. Some Jewish PLO members 
are in jail. Generally, the PLO has been projected as a one-dimensional organi- 
sation in this country—a gang of terrorists. They do engage in terrorism, and 
we deplore that method. But that is just one dimension of their struggle. The real 
power of the PLO is not their terrorism, but their educational achievements and 
their occupation of strategic positions in the Arab world.” 


Jackson’s comments, however unpopular with the ADL, reflected the 
wider consensus in the African American community in the 1980s. 
According to scholar Robert C. Smith, African Americans overwhelm- 
ingly identified with the PLO. Black America’s relationship with her 
Jewish counterpart soured long before Jackson’s and Farrakhan’s well- 
publicized anti-Semitic comments. At least four factors can be seen to 
have strained relations between both communities. 

First, at the root of the discord between segments of both communities 
is the refusal by many to recognize the transatlantic slave trade as war- 
ranting accreditation as a “Holocaust.” In a direct response to the NOI’s 
The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews, Dr. Harold Brackman 
argued that because the slave trade did not have as its “intent” the 
destruction of African peoples it did not warrant accreditation as a 
Holocaust: 


Was the purpose or intent of the Atlantic slave trade to destroy or annihilate 
Black Africans as a people? No, the purpose was not mass extermination but 
rather massive exploitation of their labor for the unjust enrichment of others. 
The goal of the Nazi camps like Auschwitz was dead Jews for the lime pits; the 
goal of the Atlantic slave trade was live Blacks to be sold to plantation owners.’ 


Brackman’s argument serves a two-fold purpose. First, it mitigates the 
tribulations of slavery by suggesting that cultural genocide was a by- 
product of the slave trade.”” Second, by refusing to recognize the “Black 
Holocaust,” Brackman invalidates arguments over compensation, par- 
ticularly in the form of reparations. 

The term Black Holocaust came into common usage by Black studies 
experts in the 1980s. Maulana Karenga, for example, argues that the con- 
stant emphasis on the “commercial aspect” of slavery has reduced the 
“genocide” to a state of “collateral damage.”*° The refusal to accredit 
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the transatlantic slave trade as a Holocaust forms the most caustic and 
contentious debate on Black—Jewish relations in the United States. 

Second, Jewish involvement in African American organizations and 
the larger American political arena came under scrutiny in the 1980s. 
Robert Smith, for example, notes that the American Jewish community, 
unlike African Americans, forms an “indispensable” voting block in 
USS. politics: 


Jews are indispensable to a progressive electoral and governing coalition in the 
United States, because of their historic commitment to civil rights and 
progressive causes, their disproportionate financial support of national political 
campaigns and their integration and active participation in influential U.S. 
institutions, especially publishing, the press, universities and civil organisation.’! 


Third, as Cornel West notes, a large number of Jewish immigrants in 
the United States, particularly between 1881 and 1924, exploited and 
benefited from the extant racial caste system. As such, West argues that 
the community earned the indifference of a large segment of the 
African American community: 


Like other European immigrants, Jews for the most part became complicitous 
with the American racial caste system. Even in “Christian” America with its 
formidable anti-Semitic barriers, and despite a rich progressive tradition that 
made Jews more likely than other immigrants to feel compassion for oppressed 
Blacks, large numbers of Jews tried to procure a foothold in America by falling 
in step with the widespread perpetuation of anti-Black stereotypes and the 
garnering of White-skin privilege benefits available to non-Black Americans.” 


Fourth, contrary to Robert Smith’s suggestion, the African American 
position on the Middle East is not primarily responsible for the discord 
between Blacks and Jews. Furthermore, Israel’s funding of South Africa’s 
apartheid government portrayed Israel as an advocate of Western 
hegemony at the expense of indigenous peoples. Israel’s relationship with 
the apartheid government of South Africa brought to the fore questions 
pertaining to Jewish interest in supporting minority rule. Some suggest 
that Israel’s cooperation with the South African government was a result 
of “geo-political concerns, of strategic interests, and a joint aversion to 
soviet expansion in the Middle East and Africa.”*? It has also been con- 
strued as evidence of Israel’s and the West’s penchant for colonialism. 
Naomi Chazen, for example, notes that “The soviet bloc and the Arab 
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world, predictably, have pounced on this alliance as further evidence of 
Israeli imperialism. Even Israel’s traditional partners in Western Europe 
have voiced dismay and discomfort over Israel’s close ties with the 
White regime.”** 

Black America’s contentious relationship with Jewish America entered 
the public domain in 1984 when Jesse Jackson became embroiled in alle- 
gations of anti-Semitism. Jackson’s ensuing political campaign was 
gravely damaged by efforts to limit his foreign policy to the question of 
Israel. In February 1984 the Washington Post published the contents of 
what was supposed to have been an off-the-record discussion between 
Jackson and Milton Coleman, in which Jackson referred to Jews as 
“Hymies” and to New York as “Hymie Town.”*” Jackson’s apology for 
the remarks did little to quell outrage. In an interview with the New 
York Times, the then national director of the Anti-Defamation League, 
Nathan Perlmutter, noted that Jackson’s “recorded expressions are those 
of an anti-Semite.”*° Public rage at Jackson’s comments intensified when 
Farrakhan appeared to threaten Coleman’s life: 


What do you intend to do with Mr. Coleman? At this point, no physical harm. ... 
But for now, I’m going to get every church in Washington, D.C., to put him out. 
Put him out. Wherever he hits the door, tell him he’s not wanted. ...One day 
soon, we will punish you with death. You say when is that? In sufficient time, we 
will come to power right inside this country. One day soon. This is a fitting 
punishment for dogs. He’s a dog.*’ 


Long before Farrakhan’s infamous “dirty religion” slur, the ADL 
branded him a “Black Hitler.” The epithet did not escape his attention, 
and he retaliated by stating that he did not consider Hitler a bad 
comparison: 


The Jews don’t like Farrakhan, so they call me Hitler. Well that’s a good name. 
Hitler was a very great man. He wasn’t great for me as a Black person, but he 
was a great German. Now, I’m not proud of Hitler’s evils against Jewish people, 
but that’s a matter of record. He raised Germany up from nothing. Well, in a 
sense you could say there’s a similarity in that we are raising our people up from 
nothing. But don’t compare me with your wicked killers.** 


Farrakhan’s censure of Jews helped earn him the title of “one of 
America’s most well known anti-Semites.”*’ Calls for Jackson to repudi- 
ate Farrakhan and the NOI accelerated in the aftermath of his widely 
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publicized “Hitler” remark. Jackson dissociated himself from Farrakhan in 
June 1984 after Farrakhan referred to the creation of Israel as an “outlaw 
act” and to Judaism as a “dirty religion.” On June 28, 1984, Jackson noted 
in a statement that he found Farrakhan’s comments “reprehensible and 
morally indefensible.”*° This 1984 comment was not the first time that 
Farrakhan had used the “dirty religion” slur. As Gardell notes, however, 
Farrakhan does not use the term exclusively to refer to Judaism but to 
Islam, Christianity, and all world religions that fail to fulfill their stated 
tenets as well.*! 

Jackson’s denunciation of Farrakhan proved little more than a gesture 
to the established order.” Farrakhan evidently understood the pressures 
Jackson faced from his conservative alliances and refused to censure him 
for the renunciation. In an interview with Cable News Network’s 
Freeman Reports, Farrakhan noted that: 


I would say that if a rebuke by my brother would help him to go to the conven- 
tion and represent the 85 percent of the black vote that he earned... then the 
rebuke or the repudiation is well worth it if he can get for the people what he 
earnestly desires.*? 


Jackson’s initial reluctance to disassociate himself from Farrakhan and 
the NOI may have something to do with the fact that, as one writer 
claimed, 


The new and delicate alliance between Jackson and Farrakhan represents an 
important milestone in the more than 350-year history of Afro-Americans’ quest 
for freedom and equality. This is the first time that two national black leaders, 
one seeking integration, the other preaching separation, have come together in 
a common cause. ... Now that link has finally been made, neither black leader 
is anxious to see it severed. Jackson, who would like nothing more than to see 
black Americans enter mainstream America, cannot afford to see Farrakhan 
and the many blacks who sympathise with his sentiments return to their separate 


pursuits. ** 


Jackson’s failure to secure the Democratic nomination in 1984 galvan- 
ized African American voters in the American political process. Indeed, 
the campaign arguably helped reenergize African American voters. 
Political scientist Katherine Tate notes that in 1984 African American 
participation in the electoral campaign peaked at 55.8 percent. While 
Jackson arguably helped increase interest in the presidential primaries, 
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Adolf Reed, in The Jesse Jackson Phenomenon, correctly argues that 
increased voter turnout among African Americans was stimulated by 
more than just opposition to Ronald Regan and his conservative 
policies.* 

Farrakhan’s farewell to Elijah Muhammad’s policy of nonengagement 
in the political process proved essential for the NOI’s growth. 1984 would 
not be the last time that Farrakhan would compromise Muhammad's 
doctrine to benefit the Nation’s expansion. Farrakhan continued through- 
out the 1980s to look to Jackson as a nexus between himself and the Black 
middle class and, more importantly, the Black Church. The significance of 
Farrakhan’s alliance with Jackson cannot be overstated. For example, 
Lu Palmer, who leads the Chicago Black United Communities, noted: 


The Joining of Jesse Jackson and Louis Farrakhan represents a new dimension of 
unity in the Black community. Those two symbolize the coming together of 
different thoughts, ideology and religions around one common cause, Black 
empowerment.*° 


The 1984 campaign, while unfruitful for Jackson, brought Farrakhan to 
the forefront as a visible figure in African American politics. Jackson 
would become just one of many clergy members to court Farrakhan and 
his disciples in the aim of securing the support of Black Nationalists. 
Indeed, it is arguable that without the events of 1984, the NOI would 
not have experienced the exponential growth that it did in the late 


1980s. 


ABROAD 


The national media coverage of Jackson’s 1984 campaign eased 
Farrakhan’s introduction to wider America. The media’s malign portrayal 
of the Jackson—Farrakhan alliance may have grossly diminished Jackson’s 
standing, but it paid dividends for Farrakhan. The Black Muslim leader 
emerged from the 1984 campaign as a recognizable figure in Black 
America. Unfavorable press coverage proved to be a mixed blessing for 
Farrakhan and the NOI. It inadvertently helped popularize the revived 
NOI but in doing so presented Farrakhan and his movement as not only 
a menace to race relations but, more dangerously, as anti-Semites. Eager 
to seize the moment, Farrakhan marked 1985 with a tour of 14 major 
cities that included a historic speech at Madison Square Garden. 
Farrakhan’s tour generated strong opinions, especially in New York. 
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Mayor Ed Koch, for example, was reported by a New York Times journalist 
as having stated that Farrakhan should “burn in hell.”*’ Others, however, 
welcomed his message of socioeconomic uplift and personal responsibi- 
lity. The Reverend Laurence Lucas and the Reverend Wyatt Tee Walker 
defended Farrakhan against such diatribes, claiming that Farrakhan had 
proven “more consistent and more honorable” than the mayor.*® 
Farrakhan’s relatively positive message of socioeconomic uplift over- 
shadowed for many the frequent undercurrents of anti-Semitism in his 
discourse. The ADL began to effectively monitor Farrakhan’s numerous 
speeches throughout the 1980s. In an effort to curb his alliances the 
ADL began to write to prominent individuals who appeared to endorse 
him in order to convince them to withdraw their support. In an interview 
Oren Segal, the current ADL director of Islamic affairs, noted that: 


I don’t expect everybody who embraces the NOI and Farrakhan to necessarily be 
as familiar with the organisation as we are and so we feel it’s part of our respon- 
sibility to expose the bigotry and anti-Semitism that is the NOI and to share 
those concerns and that information with those who embrace him so that they 
can make the most informed decision about moving forward with that 
relationship.” 


Farrakhan’s ambitions ran deeper than merely gaining recognition as a 
legitimate national leader of the new NOI. In late 1985 Farrakhan took a 
brief tour of Libya and Ghana in an endeavor to “make friends” for the 
NOI outside the United States.*° Farrakhan’s short visits saw him negotiate 
a loan for the NOI with Libya’s Colonel Gaddafi and establish amiable rela- 
tions in Ghana. The significance of Farrakhan’s visits should not be under- 
estimated. Gaddafi’s $5 million loan breathed new life into the organization 
while face-to-face meetings with Ghana’s then president, Jerry Rawlings, 
led to the eventual opening of a NOI mosque in Accra in 1994.?! 

Farrakhan inherited an amiable relationship with Libya’s Colonel 
Gaddafi.>” In February 1985, the Libyan leader addressed, via satellite, 
the NOI’s annual Saviour’s Day convention. During his short speech 
Gaddafi confirmed his offer to help the NOI in the form of a $5 million 
interest-free loan. The New York Times quoted Farrakhan as having stated 
that the purpose of the loan was to stimulate economic development 
among African Americans: 


Louis Farrakhan, leader of a Black Muslim sect based here, says he has accepted a 


$5 million loan from Libya’s Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi, a man he has called “A 
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fellow struggler in the cause of the liberation of our people.” Mr. Farrakhan said 
in a speech in Washington Wednesday night that he had received the loan 
interest-free. He noted that it had to be repaid, but did not say by when. In addi- 
tion, he said, “there are many more Muslim nations that are going to help us” 
besides Libya. “I am not a terrorist,” he told an audience of about 3,000, “and 
don’t you say I’ve taken money to make bombs.” The money, Mr. Farrakhan said, 
will be used to foster economic independence among Black Americans. His 
program, called People Organized and Working for Economic Rebirth, or 
Power, is to be a national corporation selling goods and services to Blacks.” 


Farrakhan lodged the loan at the Independence Bank of Chicago, a 
black-owned bank that had previously loaned the NOI thousands of 
dollars.°* Farrakhan announced Gaddafi’s loan in May 1985 at a 
Philadelphia-based research firm. In his address, the Muslim leader noted 
that the loan would be utilized to establish a corporation: People 
Organized and Working for Economic Rebirth (POWER). POWER 
has produced a range of personal care products including soaps and tooth- 
paste, but its success was rather minimal. 

Farrakhan’s alliance with Gaddafi has endured. Indeed, Farrakhan has 
recently come out of semiretirement to censure U.S. attacks on Libya.”© 
The fact that the NOI’s doctrine is a far cry from orthodox Islam appears 
to have never hampered relations with Libya, arguably because the Islam 
that Gaddafi practiced was also out of line with orthodox Islam. 

Gaddafi had long proven to be a thorn in the side of the U.S. 
administration. His funding of “terror states” placed Libya on the receiv- 
ing end of sanctions for decades. President Reagan’s hostility towards 
Gaddafi was immediately clear when, after just four months in office; he 
shut down the Libyan Embassy.’ Relations between the United States 
and Libya reached a new low on April 15, 1986, when the United 
States launched a 10-minute air raid on Tripoli, destroying communica- 
tion buildings and damaging Gaddafi’s headquarters. Though Gaddafi 
was unharmed in the attack, both his wife and two children suffered 
injuries. For his part, Farrakhan forcibly denounced the attack, both in 
America and beyond, as further evidence of American misuse of power 
on African soil.°® 

In March 1985, Farrakhan arrived in Ghana for a scheduled 13-day tour. 
Farrakhan’s motive for touring Ghana was primarily political. Ghana was 
beginning to emerge as the spatial center for the modern repatriation 
movement in the 1980s. Its president, Jerry Rawlings, openly welcomed 
Farrakhan. Throughout his 13-day tour, Farrakhan spoke with Rawlings 
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and delivered a number of addresses at various historic assemblies in 
Ghana. In a speech that he delivered at the Nkrumah Center, for example, 
he reiterated the connection between Ghanaians and Black Americans: 


We are your Brothers, we are your friends, and we come home for the first time in 
400 years to extend our hands to our fathers and our elder brothers hoping that 
you will receive us, even though we are filled with the stench of a stranger. I hope 
that you can hear and feel the spirit of Africa coming out of your brother from 
the West and know that God is raising up the destroyed in the west... *” 


African Americans have a long and diverse history in Ghana. African 
American expatriates played an active role in popularizing Kwame 
Nkrumah in the West throughout the 1960s. Following independence 
from British rule, Ghana became a “beacon of hope” for the emergence 
of a new African and diasporic identity.°° Ghana’s independence held 
global significance for the African Diaspora and Nkrumah understood it 
in such terms. Adulation of Nkrumah in Black America and beyond is 
in part the result of his efforts to facilitate the return of the African 
Diaspora to Ghana. Nkrumah’s numerous invitations to influential 
African Americans, including Martin Luther King Jr. and W. E. B. Du 
Bois, to attend the celebration of Ghana’s independence in 1957 
demonstrated his willingness to accommodate the diaspora, as did his 
sheltering of the African American exiled intelligentsia. Gaines, for 
example, notes that “Nkrumah... Perhaps more than any other African 
head of state of his time, encouraged Blacks from the western world to 
emigrate to and lend their skills to building a new nation.”*! 

Nkrumah’s celebrity in Black America was unrivalled. In his visit to 
Harlem in 1958, he declared himself to be a “son of Harlem,” no doubt 
a reference to the reception he received among Black Nationalist and 
Pan-African circles in New York. Though the number of African 
Americans visiting and repatriating to Ghana fell dramatically after 
Nkrumah’s demise, Ghana continued to be a citadel for the diaspora. 

Farrakhan’s visit in 1985 was not the first time that Ghana had en- 
countered the NOI. Shortly after receiving the world heavyweight cham- 
pionship in 1964, Muhammad Ali toured the country. 

Heightened coverage of Farrakhan in the international media 
prompted the Hackney Black Peoples Association in the United 
Kingdom to invite him to speak at their forum. Farrakhan’s attempts to 
engage with the Hackney community in East London were stifled when 
the British—Israeli parliamentary group succeeded in urging the British 
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home secretary to ban Farrakhan from entering Britain on account of his 
anti-Semitism.©” The British—Israeli group evidently felt that Farrakhan 
would have a divisive impact in London and polarize the already segre- 
gated Black and Jewish communities there. Farrakhan addressed the 
British ban and allegations of anti-Semitism with the BBC in 1986. The 
transcript of his interview was published in The Final Call: 


Unfortunately, when one is critical over certain aspects of Jewish misbehaviour 
one is painted with the broad stroke of anti-Semitism not because one is anti- 


Semitic, but in order to stifle criticism of that segment of the community... © 


According to the British representative of the NOI, Hilary 
Muhammad, Farrakhan’s popularity in Britain spread as a result of the 
ready availability that Black Britons had to his audio and video recordings 
through the distributive arm of Final Call Inc.°* Farrakhan’s 1986 ban, 
though detrimental to the establishment of an NOI chapter in Britain 
in the 1980s, did not abate his prestige. In October 1986 Farrakhan spoke 
to his British followers via satellite at the Wembley conference center. 
Guardian journalist Christopher Elliott, for example, remarked: 


Sunday’s TV link-up is being organised by a Hackney based organisation, The 
People’s Trust, which is selling tickets from a small office over a shop.... 
The event, the first of its kind Mr Farrakhan’s sect has held in Britain, will be a 
test for his support here... . © 


Farrakhan’s brief 1985 tours abroad established what was to become a per- 
ennial relationship with Libya, Ghana, and Britain. In the United States, 
the tour helped Farrakhan to legitimize himself as a capable leader. 

Farrakhan occupied a rare place in African American leadership in the 
1980s. Many of the civil rights and Black Nationalist groups that had 
emerged in the 1960s had dissipated by the mid-1980s. Robert C. Smith 
argues that the failure of Black organizations to make the transition from 
“protest to politics” proved detrimental to Black leadership in the post— 
civil rights era. The liquidation of organizations such as the BPP created 
a rare vacancy in Black leadership, and Farrakhan gladly filled it. 


MARKETING THE NOI 


Farrakhan’s involvement in the wider African American community 
coincided with no small segment of Black America’s descent into the 
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economic abyss.°° Unlike Elijah Muhammad, Farrakhan appealed to the 
broad sweep of African Americans not as an ecclesiastic but as an agent 
for conservative socioeconomic reform. Farrakhan’s former international 
representative, Akbar Muhammad, believes that Farrakhan consciously 
“spoke into the needs” of Black Americans in order to “market” Elijah 
Muhammad’s teachings.°’ Black America’s decent into ghettoization, 
criminalization, gang conflict, and the mass incarceration of its juveniles 
presented traditional African American groups with a need to address 
candidly the factors behind Black American regression. Farrakhan argued 
that problems in the Black community must be solved by Blacks alone. 
He explained Black America’s descent to be the result of a “genocidal 
ploy” hatched by the U.S. government to control and cripple African 
American males in every sphere of life. Though denounced as ridiculous, 
many shared similar views. 

Farrakhan employed a hypermasculinist discourse throughout the 
1980s when addressing male audiences. The Black Muslim leadet’s criti- 
cism of both homosexuals and male abandonment of traditional gender 
spheres led to the accusation that he was an advocate of and a contributor 
to homophobia in the African American community. The accusation is 
one that Farrakhan has never tried to repudiate. Charges of homophobia 
came primarily from wider America. The African American community 
did little to speak out against Farrakhan’s homophobic diatribes until 
1995 when he banned homosexuals from the Million Man March. 
Farrakhan framed his attacks on homosexuality within the larger context 
of Afro-centric customs. In one of his early addresses in 1980 he launched 
a scathing attack on homosexuals: 


Sissies is the order of the day, I don’t mean any harm brother or sister if you 
that way. ... I just want to appeal to your manly and womanly nature. ... Look 
here sister I know how you feel and you can play man if you want to but when 


the real thing come along you gonna stop playing games too.® 


The Final Call carried a number of articles in the early 1990s in support 
of Zimbabwe’s tough antigay campaign.°’ Farrakhan’s rhetoric has often 
created the erroneous impression that the NOI adheres to Victorian 
ideals of separate gender spheres. That men and women are segregated 
in the NOI is true, but that women occupy a subservient role in the group 
is misleading. Farrakhan proved concerned enough about charges of 
women being suppressed in the NOI to allow the MGT to provide secu- 
rity at an annual Saviour’s Day convention. His critique of male-female 
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relationships placed him in ideological harmony with both secular Black 
Nationalists and Pan-Africanists. According to Charsie Cheney, Black 
Nationalist organizations obsessed over the “reclamation of Black man- 
hood” in 1980s America.’° 

Historian Charise Cheney argues that Black Nationalism, though diffi- 
cult to define, can be understood in two distinct periods: classical and 
modern. Classical Black Nationalism saw Black men assume a puritanical 
disposition in order to nullify dominant stereotypes, particularly that of 
the male “sambo.” Modern Black Nationalism, by contrast, saw men exert 
and flaunt greater sexual freedom in an effort to counteract popular depic- 
tions of the Black matriarch and the economically castrated Black man.”! 
Both were reactions to dominant and maligned stereotypes of Black male 
sexual behavior. 

The stereotype of the Black matriarch was revived throughout 
Black America in 1965 following the publication of Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan’s controversial report The Negro Family: The Case for 
National Action. Moynihan’s findings on the augmentation of the histor- 
ically matrifocal Black family created an immediate reaction in Black 
America: 


Both as a husband and as a father the Negro male is made to feel inadequate, not 
because he is unlovable or unaffectionate, lacks intelligence or even a gray flan- 
nel suit. But in a society that measures a man by the size of his pay check, he 
doesn’t stand very tall in a comparison with his White counterpart. To this situa- 
tion he may react with withdrawal, bitterness toward society, aggression both 
within the family and racial group, self-hatred, or crime. Or he may escape 
through a number of avenues that help him to lose himself in fantasy or to com- 
pensate for his low status through a variety of exploits.” 


Moynihan’s conclusions, however much debated, revealed the dra- 
matic rise in the number of African American children being raised in 
female-headed households. In 1983, for example, nearly half of all 
African American families were headed by a female.’ The populariza- 
tion of Moynihan’s report led to the reaffirmation of the historical and 
racist stereotype of Black men as unable to master the role of the family 
provider. Black America’s “crisis of masculinity” was and continues to 
be addressed extensively both in the academic arena and on the political 
and cultural agenda of Black Nationalist organizations. In 2007, for 
example, the National Urban League dedicated its entire annual issue 
to the problems facing African American men. 
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Many neonationalists adopted what became a hypermasculinist disposi- 
tion that involved the subjugation of women and the flaunting of Black 
male sexual prowess to counteract malignant stereotypes. Nowhere was 
this more evidently seen than in the conception of rap music. Rap music 
became “a forum for Black nationalist thought” during its formative 
years. /* Farrakhan was initially dismayed by the violent and sexual lyrics 
employed by rap artists. His conservatism was evident in his repeated calls 
for radio stations to ban rap music that he believed imbued Black youth 
with images of sexually promiscuous behavior.” However, by the early 
1990s Farrakhan secured cordial relations with numerous rap artists 
including Snoop Dogg and Sista Souljah. 

Farrakhan maintained Elijah Muhammad’s austere code of male and 
female interaction both inside and outside the Nation. Unlike his ideo- 
logical father, however, Farrakhan often exhibited what appears to have 
been empathy for women. Farrakhan’s rules on female behavior remained 
much the same as Muhammad’s, although many doubt how strongly these 
rules are applied in the new NOI. He maintained, for example, Elijah 
Muhammad’s belief that birth control was deliberately designed to kill 
African American youth. Farrakhan made his position on birth control 
and abortion clear in 1993 when he discussed its implications in his pub- 
lication Torch Light for America: 


Some of us are pro-life and others are pro-choice. I am both. I’m pro-choice in 
that women should have the right to choose to whom they will commit their 
lives. So don’t regret bearing life from that one to whom you have made a com- 
mitment.... There is a procreational aspect to sex, and it’s the neglect of this 
aspect that gains us disapproval in the sight of God. No one should be free to kill 
the fruit of the womb not understanding that what you are producing could be 
the answer to your own prayers and those of your forebears. ... As my mother 
lay dying on her bed, she told me while cradling her womb, “Son, I thank God 
for what he allowed my womb to produce.” She prayed that God would forgive 
her for even trying to kill such a precious child. ... However, I am not in favour 
of letting the product of rape or incest come to term. Abortion is justified in 
these cases, along with those instances where the mother’s health is at risk.’ 


Farrakhan’s message was carefully tailored in order to portray the NOI as 
sensitive to the problems that Black women face in contemporary society. 
Farrakhan’s at times candid discourse on male misbehavior and the abuse 
of women at every level in society helped the NOI to make what is an 
essentially patriarchal organization more attractive to women. 
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In an effort to demonstrate his progressive disposition to female head- 
ship, Farrakhan authorized that women in the NOI’s mosques be permit- 
ted to become ministers. Ava Muhammad became the NOI’s first female 
minister in 1998 when Farrakhan authorized her appointment to head 
Mosque Number 15 in Georgia. Ava’s appointment marked a milestone 
in the history of the NOI’s long-established male hierarchy. Ava 
Muhammad became an influential member of the NOI in the early 
1980s; after graduating from Georgia University law school, she went on 
to become a member of the New York Bar Association and an influential 
aid in the organization of the Million Man March. Farrakhan explained 
Ava’s ministerial appointment as evidence of Allah’s divine will for 
women to be corulers in the NOI: 


Sister Ava Muhammad’s appointment as a minister over a mosque to head the 
mosque is a sign of new ruler-ship. This is a sign that it is becoming time now 
for the female to come out into Allah’s (God’s) new world, as well as to master 
the home to bring forth a brand new civilization. It is also a sign of the irrever- 
sible will of Allah (God) that nothing Satan can do will alter the establishment 
of Allah’s (God’s) will.”” 


Ava’s appointment set a precedent for women in the NOI. Her appoint- 
ment was swiftly followed by the emergence of Donna Farrakhan 
Muhammad as a formidable force in the NOI’s power structure. 
Similarly, Tynetta Muhammad, Elijah Muhammad’s former secretary, 
occupies a high status in Farrakhan’s NOI. Farrakhan’s gospel of 
“Elijah the divine” relies heavily on Tynetta’s continual willingness to 
present herself as Elijah Muhammad’s widow as opposed to his former 
concubine. 


RECRUITING OUTSIDE THE AFRICAN 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


The NOI’s recruitment drive in the 1980s extended beyond African 
American communities. Though Hispanics and Native Americans had 
been members of the NOI prior to 1975, their presence was never sizable. 
Though the NOI has traditionally outlawed interracial marriage, 
marriage between Native Americans, Hispanic Americans, and African 
Americans is allowed. Farrakhan employed a Native American woman, 
Wauneta LoneWolf, to help him recruit Native Americans into the 
NOI in the 1980s. Wauneta, however, was later arrested, and Farrakhan 
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and his daughter, Maria, adopted her daughter YoNasDA Lonewolf 
Muhammad and her brother Julio. 

The NOI also made a concerted effort to attract Latinos to the group in 
the 1980s. Though it is unknown how many Latinos are members of the 
NOI, it is clear that their presence in Farrakhan’s NOI is much greater 
than it had been in the old NOI. In an interview, Theresa X Torres, a 
Hispanic member of the NOI and regular columnist for The Final Call, 
explained: 


Hearing the teachings of the Honorable Elijah Muhammad as taught by Minister 
Farrakhan got and kept my attention. I knew that there was something very 
special in a teaching that was penetrating the pain I had grown numb to. At 
times I was shocked by the things Minister Farrakhan talked about since I had 
never heard them talked about in any church I had ever attended. I was very 
surprised to hear Minister Farrakhan talk about the pain that many women and 
children suffered, and the problems that existed in many families including 
violence, incest, addictions and disunity. 8 


Farrakhan’s efforts to recruit Native Americans and Hispanic Americans 
to the NOI may have something to do with the fact that orthodox 
Muslims fail to target both as potential converts.” 


FARRAKHAN’S CONSPIRACY THEORIES 


Black America witnessed a dramatic rise in the criminalization of its 
male juveniles in the 1980s. Drug laws enacted under the Republican 
administration that punished more severely the possession of “crack” 
cocaine over the more expensive powder cocaine criminalized minorities 
and Black males in particular on an unparalleled scale.8? Farrakhan and 
the NOI construed America’s “war on drugs” to be synonymous with 
America’s war on the African American community. In response to the 
dramatic criminalization of African American male juveniles, Farrakhan 
stepped up the NOI’s prison ministry, calling in The Final Call for readers 
to write to prisoners and financially support the NOI’s prison ministry. In 
1996 the NOI initiated a series of seminars that had as their focus drug 
abuse in the community: 


I say it again, the Government of the United States of America is planning an 
assault on the Black community, specifically aimed at our youth. And the 
conspiracy is so deep and diabolical that many of you will not believe it at this 
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very moment.... These young men: ages 7 through 16, the plan is against you! 
Who is filling the jails? Every Jail in America is filled with who? Black men. 
Black young men.*! 


That racism has historically played a prominent role in the arrest, 
detention, trial, sentencing, and incarceration of African Americans is 
well documented. Southern prisons in the post—Civil War era were, 
according to Gerome Miller, “tailor made” for Black labor.®” Sociologist 
Shirley Ann Vining-Brown also argues that the “crime problem” and its 
“solution” in the South post 1865 were equated with the “Negro prob- 
lem.” The number of African American males incarcerated in both 
state and federal prisons increased significantly throughout the twentieth 
century. The largest rise in the incarceration rate of African American 
males occurred “simultaneously with the war on drugs.”** The “invasion” 
of crack cocaine into central city ghettoes extended the “shadow 
economy” of Black America immensely. Young males who were unable 
to secure meaningful and lawful employment quickly found the produc- 
tion and distribution of crack as a viable alternative to poverty. 

Numerous theories presented by Farrakhan and his ideological counter- 
parts suggest that local police departments played an instrumental role in 
flooding the African American community with drugs. The drug epi- 
demic that confronted Black America in the 1980s forced the 
conservative clergy to coalesce with Farrakhan’s antidrug and “building 
the will” campaigns. 

What is often referred to as America’s prison industrial complex 
became a notable beneficiary of the war on drugs. Increasingly Black 
males were trapped by the blight of unemployment and the availability 
of cheap drugs.®? According to Manning Marable, President Reagan 
deliberately used the American penal system as a solution to unemploy- 
ment in ghettoized communities.®° Farrakhan interpreted the production 
of crack as an endeavor to harm and “rule” Black Americans: 


By what means shall you take control—since religion is no longer effective in 
controlling the youth, since education is no longer effective in controlling our 
youth? Put this dangerous cocaine derivative called “crack” in the hands of 
youth. Give them a chance to sell death to one another that they may have nice 
clothes that the former mayor wears, or the state senator wears... °” 


America’s changing industrial economy disproportionately affected 
African American men. In 1984 only 37 percent of Black men aged 16 
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to 24 were employed compared to 63 percent of white men.°® The 
“exodus” of Black men from the labor market in the early 1980s made 
escape from the Black underclass increasingly difficult. The extension of 
traditional shadow economies that incorporated hustling and crime were 
enlarged as a result of the ready availability of drugs. 

Farrakhan’s “conspiracy theory” has often led many to conclude that he 
and his Nation are ideologically divorced from a large segment of Black 
America. Robert Sing, for example, argues that Farrakhan and the 
NOIP’s “conspiracy thesis” alienates and prevents them from securing the 
support of much of Black America: 


The potent and eclectic amalgam of numerology, pseudo-history, theology, and 
prophecy that punctuates the Nation of Islam (NOI) leader’s public pronounce- 
ments requires on the part of most listeners a willing suspension of disbelief to 
entertain even minimally. The veritable Stephen King of Black nationalists, 
Farrakhan’s world is inhabited by sinister Jews and malevolent masons, space- 
ships waiting to drop bombs upon the earth on an imminent judgement day, 
and African American spirits miraculously returned from the dead.®? 


Such conclusions, while not uncommon, fail to acknowledge the increas- 
ing numbers of African Americans who agree, at least partially, with 
Farrakhan’s theory. In a New York Times/WCBS-TV poll in 1990, for 
example, one-quarter of respondents agreed that the government “delib- 
erately makes sure that drugs are readily available in poor Black neigh- 
bourhoods in order to harm Black people.” A further 10 percent stated 
that they believed that AIDS was “deliberately created in a laboratory 
in order to infect Black people.””° The willingness of sections of the 
African American community to accept such theories is deeply rooted 
in historical experience. The exposure of the Tuskegee experiment in 
1972, for example, had the effect of affirming the belief that the 
government had no intention of protecting the lives of African 
Americans. Farrakhan’s depiction of the United States as the modern 
Babylon, the president as the reincarnation of the biblical Pharaoh, and 
the administration as the “worst enemy” of Black people sets him in 
ideological harmony with many ghettoized Black Americans. 

Farrakhan became increasingly paranoid about threats on his life in the 
late 1980s, threats that he believed were being supported by the 
government. In 1988, for example, in a recorded lecture to NOI members, 
Farrakhan announced that President Reagan had placed him on a hit list 
in order to appease the ADL.”! In 1989, Farrakhan again stated that he 
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believed that the government was planning to assassinate him.”” 
Farrakhan’s first major statement on his belief that the government was 
trying to kill him came in 1985 when he announced that Elijah 
Muhammad had appeared to him in a vision to warn him about the 
government’s plot. Farrakhan’s apparent vision of Muhammad in 1985, 
however, had less to do with threats on his life and much more to do with 
legitimizing himself as the rightful heir to Elijah Muhammad: 


Many of us... throughout America have been blessed with visions of the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad since he departed. However, nobody’s vision of 
the Honorable Elijah Muhammad is equal in overall significance, value, import, 
power and weight, or in relevance to the end of this world and the establishment 
of God’s new world, as that which Minister Louis Farrakhan received on 
September 17, 1985. This vision demonstrates the high quality of the 
Minister’s closeness to Allah and the Honorable Elijah Muhammad. This close- 
ness is due to his sterling character, dedication and excellent works. His vision is 
an extremely important divine communication, as it concerns the truth of the 
status and whereabouts of the Honorable Elijah Muhammad, the destiny of 
God’s people and the fate of America.”* 


By 1989 Farrakhan had recruited a significant ministerial body and a 
large following both in and outside the NOI. Though he had left the 
WCIW with relatively little financial resources, by 1988 he had amassed 
enough money to purchase the former headquarters of the NOI in 
Chicago: 


Controversial Muslim leader Rev. Louis Farrakhan recently acquired, for 
$2.1 million, the historic mosque No. 2 at 7351 Stony Island Ave., the former 
headquarters of Elijah Muhammad’s Black Muslim movement. ... The acquisi- 
tion marks the symbolic return of Rev. Farrakhan to the movement’s historic 
roots... 74 


Louis Farrakhan’s success in resuscitating the NOI in Black America 
had much to do with the political climate of 1980s America and his 
controversial association with Jackson. It was undoubtedly the alliance 
with Jackson that helped Farrakhan to assert himself as a successor to 
the mantle once occupied by Malcolm X and Elijah Muhammad. 
Farrakhan’s oratorical style was deeply influenced by Malcolm X, and 
many clearly viewed him as Malcolm’s heir. Farrakhan’s ability to present 
himself as an uncompromised voice for the African American community 
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as opposed to a mere ecclesiastic advocating spiritual reform helped 
popularize him outside the NOI. Farrakhan would have arguably never 
been content with just succeeding Elijah Muhammad as the leader of 
the NOI. For, unlike, Muhammad, Farrakhan desired to secure a power 
base for himself outside the narrow confines of the NOI. Farrakhan’s will- 
ingness to secure friends for the NOI in the larger African American 
community hinted at his desire to win over and work with those who 
had been staunch critics of the old NOI. He exploited African 
American economic regression in order to legitimize his doctrine and 
himself in wider America. The Black Muslim leader’s ability to exploit 
the domestic context in order to legitimize the NOI would prove cardinal 


in the 1990s. 


CAHAPTER7 


Louis Farrakhan and the Million 
Man March, 1990-1995 


Louis Farrakhan reached the zenith of his controversial career on 
October 16, 1995, when he led the Million Man March (MMM) in 
Washington, D.C. Farrakhan’s rise to national prominence owed much 
to the tumultuous racial climate of the early 1990s. The widely televised 
beating of Rodney King in Los Angeles in 1992 and the riots that 
followed it provided both an environment conducive to the resurgence 
of classical Black Nationalism and a platform for its ideologues. 
Farrakhan’s status in pockets of Black America was challenged repeatedly 
prior to the October march. The Black Muslim minister’s greatest 
challenge, however, came from the resurfacing of questions regarding 
his alleged role in the assassination of Malcolm X. Farrakhan and his 
senior ministerial body networked extensively throughout the United 
States in 1994, “marketing” Elijah Muhammad’s teachings and garnering 
support for their proposed march.! News of Farrakhan’s plans to stage a 
march on Washington generated a mixture of widespread censure and 
popular support. The MMM proved to be an important watershed in the 
historical trajectory of the NOI and a milestone in its leader’s career. 
Indeed, it secured Farrakhan’s entry into the history books. 


FACING THE 1990s 


The immediate years prior to the MMM were punctuated by sporadic 
incidents of racially charged violence. Under the Democratic 
administration of President Bill Clinton, the African American middle 
class grew modestly while at the same time the number of African 
Americans trapped in pockets of concentrated poverty increased. 
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Clinton’s presidential victory appeared to have momentarily breathed 
new life into the hope of a new deal on race relations. Clinton “appointed 
an unprecedented number of blacks to his cabinet” and appeared to have 
secured a good rapport among African Americans.” Indeed, African 
American writer Toni Morrison dubbed Clinton “America’s first black 
president.” Black turnout records reveal that voter numbers did increase 
in 1992. However, these numbers did not reach the same levels as in 
1984.7 

Clinton’s presidential campaign strove to divorce itself from identifi- 
cation with special interest groups, particularly African Americans. In 
their seminal book, Chain Reaction: The Impact of Race, Rights and Taxes 
on American Politics (1992), Thomas and Mary Edsall argue that the 
Republican Party secured a “lock” on the U.S. presidency throughout 
the 1980s due to their manipulation of widespread fears relating to race 
and taxes. Many Democrats accepted the Edsalls’ suggestion that identi- 
fication with African Americans had become the “Achilles heel” of the 
Democratic Party. Monte Piliawsky notes that by “focusing on a war on 
welfare and tough action against crime, the same two themes formerly 
used by the Republicans as racial code words, Clinton became only the 
second democratic presidential candidate since 1948 to outpoll his 
Republican opponent among White voters.”* Clinton’s efforts to prove 
his party independent of the Black vote became more pronounced when 
he publicly rebuked female rap artist Sister Souljah. Political analysts 
often suggest that the target of Clinton’s reproach was not Sister 
Souljah but Jesse Jackson, who had previously invited the singer to speak 
at the Rainbow Coalition’s annual event. In a response to Clinton’s 
snub, Farrakhan penned a personal defense of Sister Souljah in The 
Final Call and called on her male counterparts to protect her from further 
censure: 


I have known Sister Souljah (a.k.a.) Lisa Williamson for the past seven or more 
years. In that time, I have known her to be a committed, dedicated and caring 
person for the rights of Black people in America and throughout the earth, 
particularly for those who struggle for true liberation of our people. ... Now is 
the time for Black men to stand up for the Black woman, particularly those 
who are willing to take the point in the struggle for our liberation. All Black 
male rappers, particularly those who are the most conscious, should stand with 
and behind Sister Souljah and let the enemies know that we will not stand for 
any harm coming to our sister. ... The Nation of Islam stands with and behind 
Sister Souljah.” 
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Clinton’s unapologetic reproach of the rap artist apparently failed to 
cost him any loss of support among African Americans. Farrakhan’s 
efforts to inject himself into the debate surrounding Clinton’s snub 
reflected his increasing efforts to involve his followers in the political 
process. Farrakhan’s relatively unchecked path to popularity clearly owes 
much to the dearth of Black leadership in the United States in the early 
1990s. Robert Smith contends that: 


A major result of the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s, in addition to the 
enactment of major substantive legislation, was the integration or co-optation 
of the leadership of the movement into systemic institutions and processes. 
Co-optation is understood as the process of absorbing the leadership of dissident 
groups into a political system in response to mass discontent and threats (or 
perceived threats) to system stability or legitimacy. ... By the 1980s virtually 
all of the talented leadership of Black America was incorporated or seeking 
incorporation into the system, contending that “working within the system” 
was the most important—if not the only—means to achieve the post Civil 
Rights era objectives of the Black community.° 


It is entirely plausible to suggest that had it not been for the process of 
co-optation Smith outlines, Farrakhan would have found himself having 
to compete for popularity with a much wider and more diverse pool of 
African American leadership. 


RODNEY KING 


Racial tensions continued to punctuate the political climate of 1992 
as a result of the Rodney King case. The widely televised beating of an 
African American male in Los Angeles on March 3, 1991, after a police 
chase and the acquittal of the four Los Angeles Police Department off- 
cers accused, brought race relations in the United States to a nadir. The 
acquittal of the four accused police officers on April 29, 1992, provided 
the spark for the ensuing three-day riot in Los Angeles, resulting in 52 
deaths, 2,500 injuries, and over $400 million in property loss. The 
Rodney King verdict ignited a concoction of social decay, economic 
regression, and political lethargy. Cornel West, for example, notes that 
“What we witnessed in Los Angeles was the consequence of a lethal 
linkage of economic decline, cultural decay, and political lethargy in 
American life. Race was the visible catalyst, not the underlying 


cause.” 
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For some time prior to the acquittal of the four LAPD officers, The Final 
Call provided considerable coverage of stories related to incidents of 
police brutality. The coverage of King in the newspaper, while more 
extensive, was by no means exceptional. Farrakhan declined to issue an 
official statement on the Rodney King affair until May 9, 1992, when he 
delivered an extensive lecture at Southern University in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Farrakhan’s lecture, “A Sign of Things to Come: The Rodney 
King Beating and the Los Angeles Uprising,” discussed the historical 
backdrop to King’s encounter with the LAPD and the deterioration of 
race relations in the United States. According to Farrakhan, the only 
“unique” feature of King’s case was the fact that it was recorded and 
afforded extensive news coverage. The Rodney King case provided the 
NOI and Farrakhan with a legitimate and widely known example of 
regression in the sphere of race relations to draw upon in order to validate 
their doctrine. The King episode and the riots that followed it set the 
tone for the resurgence of stronger Black Nationalist critiques of the 
American power structure. The King case may have generated otherwise 
less-than-forthcoming support for Farrakhan, especially at a time when 
questions resurfaced regarding his role in Malcolm X’s assassination. 


MALCOLM MANIA 


Farrakhan was pushed further into the public eye in 1992 when the suc- 
cess of Spike Lee’s biographical film X generated widespread questions 
regarding Farrakhan’s role in Malcolm X’s death. Though Farrakhan 
escaped any direct reference in the film, Lee’s treatment of Elijah 
Muhammad and his staff implicated him. According to Gerald Horne, 
any reference to Farrakhan in the film would have challenged popular 
myths that Farrakhan was Malcolm’s “ideological successor.”” The media 
frenzy that followed the film exhumed tensions among the Shabazz 
family, Malcolm’s fans, and Farrakhan’s resurrected NOI. Farrakhan 
embarked on a number of public lectures both prior to and after the 
release of Lee’s movie in order to defend the NOI’s handling of 
Malcolm X. Farrakhan’s public addresses failed to suppress allegations 
that he had been instrumental in aiding Malcolm’s assassination. It was 
not until 1995 that Farrakhan was afforded an opportunity to finally, 
and perhaps more importantly publicly, end the 30-year standoff between 
the NOI and the Shabazz family. 

Malcolm X is undoubtedly one of the most important figures produced 
by Black America in the twentieth century. In popular histories 
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Malcolm X has often been positioned as an icon for Black Nationalists. 
Indeed, scholarly debates over Malcolm’s life and legacy are as intense to- 
day as they were in the 1990s. Malcolm’s legacy was kept alive long after 
his death by the Black Arts movement. Poets including Sonia Sanchez, 
Joyce Whitsitt, and Gwendolyn Brooks penned numerous poems 
celebrating Malcolm’s life and legacy.'° The commercialization of 
Malcolm X in the 1990s as a result of Spike Lee’s film gave rise to what 
Russell Rickford termed “Malcolmology.”!’ Malcolm’s militant discourse 
was propagated by rap artists, including rap group Public Enemy, in the 
late 1980s. Through such cultural agents, Malcolm X was reintroduced 
and marketed to Americans as a Black Nationalist icon. Commercia- 
lized representations of Malcolm X omitted his maturation after his 
departure from the NOI in 1964. Charise Cheney, for example, notes: 
“the post-N.O.I. Malcolm X does not fit into the masculinist discourse 
of post Civil Rights U.S. Black Nationalism, and therefore that history 
is prone to erasure.” !” 

African American film director Spike Lee earned a reputation for con- 
troversy in his low-budget movies throughout the 1980s. News of his 
upcoming Malcolm X film project generated strong opinions. Many in 
the African American community, including Amiri Baraka, argued that 
Lee was “too middle class” to understand and therefore depict on screen 
an accurate portrayal of Malcolm’s life.'? Lee also faced numerous prob- 
lems with the film’s production company, Warner Brothers, particularly 
when they refused to exceed the film’s $28 million budget. Determined 
to source finances to complete his three-hour epic, Lee turned to Black 
America’s elite, including talk show host Oprah Winfrey, actor Bill 
Cosby, and basketball star Michael Jordan, for financial aid—all con- 
sented.'* Lee overcame Baraka’s criticism in part by suggesting that the 
movie would be better directed by an African American, middle class or 
not, than a Caucasian director.” 

In his book The Trials and Tribulations of Making Malcolm X (1992), Lee 
notes that Warner Brothers was very much ill informed about Malcolm’s 


life: 


The brass at Warner Brothers and I never saw eye to eye on the magnitude of the 
film. They still don’t know who Malcolm X is. What scares me is that these are 
the people that are going to have to market the film, too. And that’s why we had 
Paul Lee, a scholar on Malcolm X—been studying him since he was fifteen—come 
out to Los Angeles and give a seminar to Warner Brothers, to their marketing staff, 
about Malcolm X. Because for the most part, let’s be honest, Hollywood is 
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predominantly male and Jewish, and all they think is that Malcolm X was anti- 
Semitic and hated White people and advocated violence!® 


Lee’s comments about the staff at Warner Brothers may have been made 
in an effort to portray himself as an outsider in Hollywood and to insulate 
himself from further censure, particularly that relating to his middle-class 
background. Lee envisioned his three-hour film as an educational tool for 
young African Americans, providing them with access to what he con- 
strued as an accurate, albeit sensationalized, portrayal of Malcolm’s life.'’ 

Malcolmology penetrated every avenue of the Black cultural domain 
throughout late 1992. The mass production of “X” baseball caps and 
t-shirts solidified Malcolm’s iconic stature in Black America and beyond. 
Urban clothing marked with Malcolm’s “X” became so popular in late 
1992 that Malcolm’s widow, Dr. Betty Shabazz, had to hire a management 
team to “seek licence fees.”!® Malcolm’s celebrity was confirmed by a 
November 1992 Newsweek poll in which 84 percent of respondents aged 
15 to 24 stated that they considered Malcolm X a “hero for Black 
Americans today” and a further 82 percent considered him to be “a strong 
Black male.”!? Black America was far from uniform in its endorsement of 
the newly commercialized and repackaged Malcolm X. Many of Black 
America’s leading academics argued that the commercialization of 
“Brother Malcolm” was an affront to the memory of the slain minister. 
Manning Marable, for example, remarked that the commercialization of 
Malcolm X aided the creation of “myths” as a substitute for facts: “the 
Black community does not need myths; it desperately requires practical 
solutions to its pressing problems. Malcolm’s feet were always firmly on 
the ground, and he would have been the first to reject that his legacy 
should be praised in a series of baseball caps, T-shirts, and wall posters.””° 

The success of Lee’s film exposed Farrakhan to questions regarding the 
NOP’s role in Malcolm’s death. Such questions required the Black Muslim 
minister to address publicly the nature of his relationship with his former 
mentor and more importantly clarify the scale of his participation in the 
crusade to ostracize Malcolm from the NOI. Farrakhan went to consider- 
able lengths before the release of X to clarify popular conceptions 
concerning his role in the demise of Malcolm X. Farrakhan’s public 
lectures were ultimately an exercise in damage limitation. His efforts to 
protect the NOI and Elijah Muhammad’s reputation included an 
interview with Spike Lee, an address at Malcolm X College in 
February 1990, and an extensive lecture in Chicago at the 1993 annual 
Saviour’s Day convention. 
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Farrakhan proved concerned enough about the repercussions of any 
attacks on Elijah Muhammad’s character in Lee’s film to agree to an inter- 
view with him before filming commenced. According to Lee, Farrakhan 
showed little concern as to how Malcolm would be portrayed in the film: 
“What was surprising to me was he really didn’t seem to care about how 
Malcolm would be portrayed in the film. He was much more concerned 
about how the Honorable Elijah Muhammad is portrayed. Specifically 
with the secretaries, and in light of his role, if any, in Malcolm’s death.””! 

Farrakhan delivered an extensive lecture at Malcolm X College in 
February 1990 entitled The Murder of Malcolm X: The Effect on Black 
America. The extensive address was undoubtedly designed to transfer 
responsibility for Malcolm’s death from the NOI to the FBI. Though 
Farrakhan conceded that he had “spoke into the illness that Malcolm X 
created when he left the Nation of Islam,” he emphasized that Malcolm 
had played a part in his own demise.’* The Black Muslim leader portrayed 
his former mentor as a pious but “political” disciple of Elijah Muhammad. 
Farrakhan undoubtedly intended for his reference to Malcolm’s political 
ambitions to convince the audience that Malcolm and Elijah Muhammad 
were ideologically divorced long before 1964. Toward the end of his address 
Farrakhan admitted to having been a “participator” in creating an atmos- 
phere that resulted in Malcolm’s death.’ Farrakhan’s admission of complic- 
ity may have satisfied the curiosity of the student body at Malcolm X 
College, but it far from abated demands for the NOI leader to communicate 
the full extent of his involvement in Malcolm’s assassination. 

Farrakhan has long been haunted by an article he wrote for the 
November 4, 1964, edition of Muhammad Speaks. His article was the most 
volatile of attacks on Malcolm X published in Muhammad Speaks. The 
most notable feature about Farrakhan’s article, however, is how often it 
has been misquoted. The article is usually quoted as reading, “Such a 
man as Malcolm is worthy of death.” Unedited it reads: 


Only those who wish to be led to hell, or to their doom, will follow Malcolm. 
The die is set, and Malcolm shall not escape, especially after such evil, foolish 
talk about his benefactor (Elijah Muhammad) in trying to rob him of the divine 
glory which Allah has bestowed upon him. Such a man as Malcolm is worthy of 
death, and would have met with death if it had not been for Muhammad’s 
confidence in Allah and victory over the enemies.” 


Farrakhan construed the frequent misquotation of his article to be an 
attempt to further embroil him in charges of complicity. In an interview 
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with Jet Magazine in June 2000, for example, he suggested that the media 
were using Malcolm against him to curtail his popularity with young 
African Americans.”° 

Farrakhan’s last major address on the NOI’s handling of Malcolm X 
came in February 1993 at the NOI’s annual Saviour’s Day convention 
in Chicago. Farrakhan’s tone throughout the address was noticeably less 
conciliatory than in his addresses outside the NOI. That Malcolm X 
became the focus of the keynote lecture at the Saviour’s Day convention 
implies that there were requests from the NOI’s chapters for a response to 
the 1992 film. Farrakhan’s keynote lecture, “The Honourable Elijah 
Muhammad and His Student, Malcolm X, 28 Years Later—What Really 
Happened?” addressed numerous aspects of the nexus between 
Muhammad, Malcolm, Farrakhan, the “wives,” and the FBI. In his 
lecture, Farrakhan refused to shy away from questions relating to both 
Muhammad’s sexual promiscuity and his own ambitions to succeed 


Malcolm: 


Is it true that Elijah Muhammad ordered the death of Malcolm X? Am I the 
student of a man envious and jealous of his own student, that he would become 
so enraged and upset over his student’s rise to prominence, which he, the 
teacher, orchestrated? ... Elijah Muhammad has been pictured as a grotesque 
individual, a man of very low caliber, low morals, a man not really wise but a 
man who manipulated people to make them believe he was sent from God.”° 


At the close of his three-hour lecture, the NOI leader brought to the stage 
four of Elijah Muhammad’s “wives.” On stage, June Muhammad, Ola 
Muhammad, Evelyn Muhammad, and Tynetta Muhammad testified 
before the NOI’s national followers that they were the “wives” of Elijah 
Muhammad and that he had been a man of good character.”’ Questions 
surrounding the nature of Elijah Muhammad’s relationships with several 
women whom he impregnated appear to have gone unanswered in the 
NOI until the release of Lee’s film. It appears that NOI women have in 
fact accepted Farrakhan’s explanation of Muhammad’s extramarital 
affairs as permitted by God. In an interview, Final Call staff writer 
Charlene Muhammad noted that: 


He [Elijah Muhammad] was not, as some put it, a dirty old man, he was a divine 
man and these wives were permitted for him by God. Not to play with, not in a 
lustful manner. However, in order for him to teach and know the nature of the 
women that he was going to be teaching and leading up for God. These wives 
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were divinely permitted. He did not go plucking for wives. This is a divine family 
and it was known to be that. God permitted these things to happen.”® 


QUBILAH SHABAZZ 


Charges of complicity in the assassination of Malcolm X continued to 
haunt Farrakhan in the years that followed the release of Lee’s film. In 
an interview with WNBS News Forum in March 1994, Dr. Betty 
Shabazz answered numerous questions regarding her husband’s death. 
When asked if she believed Farrakhan to have been involved in the death 
of her husband, she replied, “Of course, yes. ... Nobody kept it a secret. 
It was a badge of honor. Everybody talked about it, yes.”*” Tensions 
between the Shabazz family and the NOI reached a disastrous climax on 
January 12, 1995, when Malcolm’s daughter, Qubilah, was indicted in a 
Minneapolis Federal court for conspiring to kill Farrakhan. In what 
became an embarrassingly publicized plot involving questionable 
government misconduct, Qubilah was charged with hiring Michael 
Fitzpatrick, a dubious informant, to execute Farrakhan. The FBI recorded 
at least eight telephone conversations between Fitzpatrick and Shabazz in 
which they discussed how and where the execution would take place. 
On at least one occasion Shabazz was recorded to have been reluctant 
to follow through with the plot: “I’m afraid to have anything to do with 
it at this point. I have to rethink it.”*° 

Farrakhan construed the indictment as an opportunity to be seen to 
publicly end the deadlock between the NOI and the Shabazz family. 
Throughout the trial the NOI portrayed Qubilah as the innocent victim 
of “a Jewish militant, turned government informant.”’’ In her numerous 
court appearances, Qubilah argued that she had been beguiled and 
entrapped by Fitzpatrick, something that the prosecution vehemently 
denied. A New York Times report, for example, noted: 


One official denied that F.B.I. agents made any attempt to entrap Ms. Shabazz by 
using a cooperating witness to lure her into a crime she was not disposed to com- 
mit. The official said the authorities sought her indictment after the evidence 
against her built to a point where they believed they had to intervene, convinced 
that she intended to carry out an attack.?? 


Determined not to squander the opportunity to mend relations 
between the NOI and the Shabazz family and to once and for all 
vindicate himself, Farrakhan ordered for his staff to organize a “benefit” 
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for Qubilah. The benefit was held on May 6 at Harlem’s historic Apollo 
theatre. The event was attended by over 1,400 people, including friends 
of the Shabazz family and Dr. Betty Shabazz. Shabazz addressed the 
gathering, offering her appreciation of the NOI’s efforts on behalf of her 
daughter: 


I would like to thank Minister Louis Farrakhan for his original, gentle words of 
assurance for my daughter and myself and her sisters. And for the suggestion of 
support, as he said “we will have to help Brother Malcolm’s family.” And I hope 
he continues to see my husband as Brother Malcolm.°? 


In his address at the Apollo, Farrakhan again expressed his regret that he 
had been party to Malcolm’s exodus from the NOI. Rather than focus on 
his own involvement, however, Farrakhan again lashed out at the 
government for enacting measures to destroy the NOI and its leadership. ** 

In late May 1995 prosecutors dropped all charges against Miss Shabazz, 
a settlement that was reached on the basis that she complete a two-year 
psychiatric and chemical-dependency program. 

“Malcolm Mania” proved to be a serious impediment to the augmenta- 
tion of the NOI in the early 1990s. Farrakhan’s numerous public lectures 
did little to quell calls for him to further clarify the extent of his role in 
the demise of Malcolm X. His response to Qubilah Shabazz’s indictment 
was no doubt colored by a desire to finally vindicate himself and end 
friction between the NOI and the Shabazz family. 


THE SECRET RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
BLACKS AND JEWS 


Relations between the NOI and the ADL worsened when the historical 
research department of the NOI published, with Farrakhan’s blessing, The 
Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews in 1992. The book’s publication 
and Farrakhan’s consistent promotion of it infuriated the ADL. Farrakhan 
eventually made something of an apology for his part in the breakdown of 
relations between Blacks and Jews when he performed a Felix 
Mendelssohn concert in North Carolina in April 1993. Farrakhan’s 
anti-Semitism cost the NOI a series of financial losses in the form of secu- 
rity contracts. His apology was thus arguably executed due to a desire to 
safeguard the Nation’s purse rather than a genuine expression of regret. 

Farrakhan received substantial publicity in the American media 
throughout the early 1990s. Much of the national coverage that he was 
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afforded was directed towards charges of anti-Semitism. Farrakhan’s 
willingness to partake in numerous interviews with high-profile news 
organizations suggests two things: First, that he desired to clarify instances 
where he believed he had been previously misquoted or quoted out of 
context. Second, it suggests that he relished the unprecedented publicity 
that the NOI received. In March 1990 he consented to an extensive 
interview with the Washington Post. The interview covered a number of 
issues but in particular allegations of anti-Semitism: 


Now to speak of the charge of anti-Semitism. To say that Louis Farrakhan is an 
anti-Semite is an improper and unjust characterization of me. To say that I have 
been critical of Jews and critical of the state of Israel is true. But I have been 
critical of Blacks, critical of our leaders, critical of Arabs, critical of Whites, 
and yet my own people don’t call me anti-Black and Arabs don’t call me anti- 
Semitic and they are also Semitic people. The term is wrong. And wrongfully 
applied. My criticism of Jews should be taken in that light. ...1 was referring 
to the actions of the state of Israel using God and religion as a cover for lying, 
stealing, murder, using God’s name as a shield for your dirty religion, meaning 
your preaching one thing, but you are practicing another.” 


The NOI’s reputation as an agency for and benefactor of anti-Semitism 
worsened in 1992 when it published The Secret Relationship between Blacks 
and Jews. The publication has all the superficial appearances of a well- 
researched book. However, a closer look at its content and sources reveal 
it to be nothing more than an ahistorical narrative based on the work of 
discredited “Jewish” scholars with the sole intent of implicating Jews as 
having been the primary beneficiaries of the transatlantic slave trade: 


Deep within the recesses of the Jewish historical record is irrefutable evidence 
that the most prominent of the Jewish Pilgrim Fathers used kidnapped Black 
Africans disproportionately more than any other ethnic or religious group in 


New World history and participated in every aspect of the international slave 
36 
trade. 


The Secret Relationship is officially authored and published by the 
Historical Research Department (HRD) of the NOI. The fact that the 
book’s authors remain anonymous is some indication of how controversial 
the book is. Though authors of recently published works on Farrakhan’s 
NOI, including Gardell, Magida, and Singh, have accepted that the book 
is the product of the historical research department of the Nation, 
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Farrakhan’s followers are well aware that this is not the case. Farrakhan 
has on at least one occasion during his addresses at Mosque Maryam 
stated that the book was authored by Allen Muhammad, a NOI 
member.” Furthermore, during an interview with Akbar Muhammad he 
referred to the book as having been authored by a “research person” as 
opposed to the collective effort of the HRD.*® 

In an effort to apply pressure on the NOI, the ADL lobbied for the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) to strip the 
Nation of the numerous security contracts it had won since the late 
1980s. The Nation’s “Dope Busters,” an affiliate of the FOI, had been 
formed in the mid-1980s as a result of increased levels of violence in 
inner-city housing projects, police indifference to interethnic violence, 
and drug dealing in “project” vicinities. The NOI’s Security Agency 
Inc. won security contracts in Mayfair and neighboring cities throughout 
the late 1980s. The Final Call advertised the security agency as a “Force 
with proven results” and solicited for contracts from both residential 
and private corporations.” The ADL construed the security contracts as 
generating millions of dollars for Farrakhan and the NOI at the expense 
of taxpayers who were unaware that the agency was affiliated with 
Farrakhan. Despite the ADL’s efforts to curb the NOI’s security contracts, 
Chicago’s state legislators fended off criticism of the NOI’s security force. 
Representative Bobby Rush, for example, attested to the NOI’s success 
rate and affirmed that he would oppose any legislation put forward for 
the banning of “Muslim owned companies”: 


Muslim-owned companies have been effective in Baltimore, in particular, and 
it’s my understanding that negotiations are underway for a similar effort in 
Chicago. Frankly whomever can be successful within the law in providing 
security ought to be given the chance. | don’t think we ought to dismiss any 
group because of their religious orientation or other ideology if their methodology 
works in the streets.*° 


The ADL’s effort to sanction the NOI via the HUD appears to have 
convinced Farrakhan to tone down anti-Semitic undercurrents in the 
NOI. In his most elaborate expression of regret for harm caused to 
Black—Jewish relations, Farrakhan performed a Felix Mendelssohn con- 
certo in North Carolina in April 1993. Farrakhan’s gesture cost him 
dearly inside the NOI. According to Gardell, the NOI’s purists felt it 
was a step “too far” in the aim of lessening tensions.*! Furthermore, a 
segment of the NOI eschewed their leader’s use and love of the violin 
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because of its European origin. Unable to tackle their criticism Farrakhan 

consented that he “understood” and “sympathized” with his critics’ point 
: 42 

of view. 


MINISTERIAL PROBLEMS 


Farrakhan’s status was and remains contingent on his ability to attract a 
vibrant ministerial body and secure the NOI’s nexus with both secular 
Black Nationalist and moderate organizations. Farrakhan’s popularity 
with the hip hop generation was enabled in part by the proselytizing work 
of his noticeably youthful ministerial body. Curtailing his ministerial 
body, however, proved difficult. Farrakhan’s most notable challenge 
within the NOI came from his national minister, Khallid Muhammad. 
Khallid had enjoyed a relatively close relationship with Farrakhan and 
the NOI’s senior staff. Khallid held numerous positions in the NOI; he 
served both in the FOI and in the NOI’s Ministry of Defense and was later 
promoted to the coveted position of the NOI’s national spokesman. 
Farrakhan’s relationship with his young protégé, however, took a dreadful 
turn in November 1994 after Khallid delivered a vile and undeniably anti- 
Semitic lecture at Kean College, in which he referred to the pope as a 
“Cracker” and to Jews as “bloodsuckers” of the “Black Nation.”*? The out- 
rage that the speech created left Farrakhan with little option but to 
demote Khallid. The fact that Farrakhan did not comment on Khallid’s 
speech until February, however, suggests that he was much concerned that 
demoting Khallid might result in factionalism in the NOI and jeopardize 
his reputation both in and outside the NOI. After pressure from Jesse 
Jackson and others, Farrakhan held a press conference on February 3 to 
announce that Khallid had been removed from his ministerial position 
and that the speech was in no way representative of the NOI: 


I found the speech, after listening to it in context, vile in manner, repugnant, 
malicious, mean-spirited and spoken in mockery of individuals and people, 
which is against the spirit of Islam. While I stand by truths that he spoke, I must 
condemn in the strongest terms the manner in which those truths were 
represented.** 


Farrakhan’s demotion of Khallid was a clear effort not to repeat Elijah 
Muhammad’s mistakes with Malcolm X. Khallid’s demotion proved short 
lived. The fact that he was quickly, albeit quietly, reinstated suggests how 
far Farrakhan was compromised by the incident. 
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LIAISONS 


The MMM required the support of both high-profile Black Nationalist 
figures and civil rights activists. In the months prior to the MMM, 
Farrakhan’s NOI liaised extensively with National African American 
Leadership Summit and New Black Panther Party chairman Malik Zulu 
Shabazz, among others. The National African American Leadership 
Summit was created by former NAACP executive secretary Benjamin 
Chavis in 1994. After being fired from his position in the NAACP, 
Chavis worked more closely with Farrakhan to raise support for the 
MMM. Farrakhan’s efforts to gather support from a wide-ranging network 
also included a dubious affiliation with Lyndon La Rouche, a notorious 
fascist. The liaison became widely known in 1996 when La Rouche was 
introduced as a speaker at the National African American Leadership 
Summit. Farrakhan’s efforts to engage with La Rouche are hardly surpris- 
ing. Indeed, both Marcus Garvey and Elijah Muhammad entertained the 
Ku Klux Klan. Farrakhan’s association with La Rouche does not appear 
to have scathed his prestige with the MMM’s organizing committees. 
Indeed, whatever prestige Farrakhan may have lost as a result of courting 
La Rouche he made up for via the NOI’s grassroots work. 

The NOI’s community service programs undoubtedly earned the group 
and its leader the respect of poor urban communities where they 
laboured. Business mogul Russell Simmons, for example, discussed the 
NOl’s “positive influence” in the Black community during a 2005 lecture 
at Columbia University: 


the Muslims were always a positive influence, and it was obvious to me and any- 
body my age that they reformed a lot of lives. I always had an appreciation for the 
work that the Minister did in the community. To me, that was much more 
important than some of the other things that have come up about him such as 
his being called anti-Jewish. ... Minister Farrakhan is really the conscience of 
Black leadership in America. He may not be in the news everyday, but he is cer- 
tainly the biggest leader and the most powerful leader in Black America.” 


The NOI’s voluntary work in local communities continues to be an 
important factor in its popularity with urban communities. 


O. J. SIMPSON 


Deteriorating race relations in the United States continued to inadver- 
tently feed the NOI’s agenda and fuel Farrakhan’s popularity. Racial 
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tensions reached a climax in June 1994 when sports superstar and African 
American icon O. J. Simpson was arrested for the murder of his white 
wife and her alleged lover. Black America overwhelmingly supported 
the former sports icon and his defense team prior to his trial. The most 
notable feature of the O. J. Simpson case was the stark racial terms in 
which it was portrayed in the national media. The 1995 trial witnessed 
the resurgence of ugly nineteenth-century racial caricatures. Farrakhan 
and his staff columnists lambasted the American media for their coverage 
of the trial. Farrakhan, for example, noted that the trial had received a 
disproportionate amount of press coverage and that the media had “gone 
overboard” in their handling of the case.*° The NOI and their ideological 
counterparts construed the case as a contemporaneous tale of “beauty and 
the beast,” in which the Black male represented the puerile “beast” and 
the white woman as the innocent “beauty.”*’ Far from interpreting the 
O. J. case as damaging to race relations, the NOI utilized the event to 
justify their then ban on interracial marriage in the NOI.*® 

American interest in the outcome of the trial was evidenced by the fact 
that 80 percent of Americans listened to the verdict as it was announced 
on October 3, 1995. A jury of nine African Americans, two whites, and 
one Latino returned a verdict of “not guilty.” Research conducted on 
the responses of whites and Blacks to the verdict revealed that 62 percent 
of white Americans disagreed with the jury and 53 percent of African 
Americans believed that the trial had injured race relations.” 

The O. J. Simpson trial undoubtedly accommodated the augmentation 
of a milieu that afforded Farrakhan a stronghold in contemporary 
discourses on race relations. Throughout 1994 and early 1995 Farrakhan 
appeared to be the only Black leader who could command the attention 
of large segments of Black America. 


THE MILLION MAN MARCH 


The Million Man March brought Farrakhan to the apex of his career. 
The march saw him achieve what no other African American leader 
had achieved—the largest gathering of African American men in the his- 
tory of the United States. The NOI marketed the march as a “Holy Day of 
Atonement” for African American men only. Farrakhan’s decision to 
exclude women and homosexuals from the march created controversy 
within the African American community. The MMM was funded by 
both the NOI and the monies that Farrakhan received from the “Men 
Only” and “Women Only” events that the NOI held throughout 1994. 
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The MMM generated both popular support for Farrakhan and further 
censure of the NOI. 

News that women were to be excluded from the march created uproar. 
Feminists including Angela Davis and Julianne Malveaux argued that 
the decision to ban women from the march reflected “outdated models 
of male dominated approaches to rebuilding Black families and commun- 
ities.”°° African American women played an important but often over- 
looked role in the MMM. Throughout 1994, Farrakhan delivered a series 
of “Women Only” lectures in a bid to both raise money for the MMM 
and defend the march against charges of misogyny. The “Women Only” 
lectures that Farrakhan delivered throughout the United States were well 
attended. On June 25, for example, Farrakhan and the MGT hosted a 
“Women Only” lecture at the World Congress Center in Atlanta. The 
Atlanta lecture was attended by approximately 12,000 women who had 
travelled from Boston, Chicago, and Florida to hear Farrakhan. In what 
was a customary address for Farrakhan he exhorted women to fight for 
equality and maintain a maternal predilection: 


When you keep women out of government you keep compassion out of it. This is 
why men have war to eat up the lives of your children. And you have nothing to 
say because you have no voice. ... When you get a man that’s worth investing in, 
learn how to help cultivate him to become the man God intended for him to be. 
God created you for somebody who is a worker and a producer, you don’t have 
the spirit to be a consoler to a person that is doing nothing.*! 


According to Maulana Karenga, many African American women 
supported the march and played an instrumental role in the local organiz- 
ing committees.” NOI director of protocol Claudette Marie Muhammad, 
for example, served as a national deputy director of the march alongside 
Benjamin Chavis.” African American women were noted to have also 
supported Farrakhan’s “Men Only” lectures throughout 1994. Farrakhan 
delivered his eighth “Men Only” lecture in Baltimore in July. The lecture 
attracted up to 10,000 men and was, according to event organizer Tifanny 
Hamiel, supported by women: “We don’t feel it’s sexist or discriminatory 
that the Black man has his unique set of problems, that the Black woman 
has hers and need separate environments to deal with those problems.”4 

The NOI coalesced extensively with the NAACP, the Rainbow 
Coalition, the National African American Leadership Summit, and the 
National Black United Front, among others, to create a leadership plat- 
form for the “Day of Atonement.” The alignment of such groups created 
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disquiet throughout the United States. The national media made numer- 
ous attempts to portray the march as independent of Farrakhan. Attempts 
to separate the “March from the Messenger” failed dismally. The most 
notable feature of the MMM was its deeply conservative agenda. Unlike 
Dr. King’s March on Washington address in 1963, the MMM did not 
have as its goal government intervention in race relations. Rather its 
focus was on self-improvement and personal responsibility. 

Farrakhan toned down his Black separatist rhetoric throughout 1995 in 
the aim of securing widespread support for the march. In a bid to secure 
the support of politically active groups, for example, he consented to 
the registering of voters before the march. National director for the 
MMM Benjamin Chavis noted that voter registration would take place 
prior to the march and that thereafter registrants would be sent voter edu- 
cation materials: 


We are serving notice that the Black vote is no longer for sale. The Black vote 
must be accountable to the interest of Black people ... and therefore any nego- 
tiation with any so-called presidential candidates, that negotiation will have to 
serve the liberation and empowerment of the Black community.” 


Such efforts arguably contributed to the increased participation of 
African American men in the 1996 presidential election.” 

Though African American intellectuals have long avoided any 
involvement with Farrakhan and his firebrand counterparts, a few notable 
academics did publicly support the MMM. Among the most prominent 
figures were Harvard professor Cornel West and Maulana Karenga, the 
chairman of the Africana Studies Department at California State 
University, Long Beach. West’s support for the event was apparent early 
in 1995, particularly following his appearance on Black Entertainment 
Television (BET) with Farrakhan and Chavis.’ 

The popular support that the 1995 march received was a direct result of 
the conservative agenda behind the march and the racial climate that 
had punctuated the United States in the early 1990s. Marable remarks: 


To most of the African-American men who responded to Farrakhan’s call to 
Washington, DC, it seemed that Black people had few alternatives except to 
turn inward. If White institutions, politics and society could not be transformed 
democratically to reflect racialised minorities, African Americans on their own 
had to employ their resources and skills for the survival and upliftment of their 
race. 
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Criticism of Farrakhan and the MMM grew throughout early October. 
The national media’s efforts to differentiate between support for Farrakhan 
and support for the march created animosity among the organizing commit- 
tee for the march. Benjamin Chavis, for example, responded directly to 
such media efforts by noting, “The message and the messenger have 
transcended all divisions in the Black community.””” Portrayals of 
Farrakhan as a hatemonger in the national media reached new heights when 
President Clinton noted during a speech in Austin, Texas that “[o]ne mil- 
lion men do not make right one man’s message of malice and division.” 

On October 16, 1995, Farrakhan stood before the largest gathering of 
African American men in the history of the United States to deliver his 
keynote address. In what was a customary introduction, Farrakhan paid 
homage to Fard Muhammad and Elijah Muhammad. In a speech that 
addressed every facet of Black America’s political, religious and socioeco- 
nomic deterioration, Farrakhan appealed for the “unity” and “atonement” 
of Black American men. In a further effort to correct the national media’s 
portrait of him as a despotic anti-Semite, he addressed candidly the efforts 
to separate support for the “message from the messenger”: 


So Today, whether you like it or not, God brought the idea through me and he 
didn’t bring it through me because my heart was dark with hatred and anti- 
Semitism, he didn’t bring it through me because my heart was dark and I’m filled 
with hatred for White people and for the human family of the planet. If my heart 
were that dark, how is the message so bright, the message so clear, the response 
so magnificent?! 


Farrakhan’s national address was neither intended to indict the 
government nor call for government intervention in Black America. 
Rather than utilize the occasion to lambast the Clinton administration, 
Farrakhan made an appeal for African American men to take responsibil- 
ity for problems in their communities. During the close of his keynote 
lecture, he exhorted those before him to “pledge” to “atone” for transgres- 
sions that ranged from “abusing women” to indulging in “poison.” 

The MMM was a climactic moment in the historical trajectory of the 
NOI. The responses that the march received in the national media, popu- 
lar discourse, and conventional Black Studies journals, however varied, 
reflected the fact that Farrakhan had reached the pinnacle of his career 
both in and outside the NOI. Farrakhan’s rise to prominence in 1995 
had been enabled by the steady deterioration of race relations in the 
United States and the notable absence of Black leaders. 


CHAPTER: O 


Internationalizing the Nation, 
1995-2005 


The Million Man March introduced Louis Farrakhan and the NOI to 
audiences beyond America’s borders. The American media’s coverage of 
the march brought the controversial Muslim leader to the attention of 
head of states in Africa and the Middle East. Farrakhan had secured an 
international following, particularly in Britain and Trinidad, prior to 
1995. The immediate aftermath of the MMM saw the Black Muslim leader 
undertake a succession of “World Tours,” or what the national media 
construed to be “Thug fests” and “Terror Tours.” Farrakhan’s decision to 
augment support abroad and particularly in countries operating under 
U.S.-led sanctions generated strong criticism in the United States. 
Farrakhan’s visits abroad denoted his desire to carve out an international 
network of support for himself and his Nation. His explanation of the tours 
as being aimed at “re-connecting” his followers with the African Diaspora 
paled in light of revelation that he had accepted large cash injections for 
the NOI from so-called pariah states. Farrakhan’s misadventures in Africa 
and the Middle East had a varied effect on the NOI: they both allowed 
for deviations from strict moral codes and provided his ministerial subordi- 
nates with a rare opportunity to gain firsthand experience in managing the 
organization. Farrakhan’s absence was further extended as a result of health 
problems at the close of 1998. Fears that the Nation would fragment in 
the event of his death forced the Black Muslim leader to restructure the 
hierarchy of his organization and groom several potential successors. 
Farrakhan’s efforts to purge the NOI of its cultic theology after 1995 met 
with little success, and he frequently reverted back to Elijah Muhammad’s 
racist doctrine in order to pacify the purists in his Nation. Extensive criti- 
cism of his cavorting abroad compelled the Muslim leader to return his 
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attention to Black America in 2005. The uproar created by the federal 
response, or lack thereof, to Hurricane Katrina afforded Farrakhan with 


the perfect opportunity to reposition himself and to fuel support for the 
10th anniversary of the MMM. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAPTERS 


The publicity that the Million Man March generated eased the wider 
introduction of the NOI and its charismatic leader to audiences that had 
previously eluded them. It would be erroneous, however, to suppose that 
both Farrakhan and his Nation were unknown outside America’s borders 
prior to the march. Farrakhan had transformed the NOI from an intramural 
organization into a transnational movement at least a decade before the 
MMM. Prior to the march, nonaligned chapters of the NOI had sprung 
up in Britain and Trinidad, and a further branch of the NOI had been 
established in Accra, Ghana, in 1994 with the help of Ghanaian president 
Jerry Rawlings. The international chapters of the NOI contributed to end- 
ing its isolationist trajectory and imbued its members with a fresh interest 
in Pan-African affairs. The emergence of a Pan-African predilection 
within the NOI was not the result of Farrakhan’s efforts alone. Prior to 
his exodus from the NOI, Malcolm X had attempted to persuade Nation 
members to transfer their allegiance from a parochial appropriation of 
Black Nationalism to Pan-Africanism. 

The African Diaspora was granted a first look inside Farrakhan’s NOI 
via The Final Call. The distributive arm of the NOI enabled access to 
study guides that would-be members outside the United States utilized 
to create their own small study groups. The creation of loosely knit 
branches of the NOI outside the United States helped broaden 
Farrakhan’s parochial theology. Moreover, the continual transnational 
configuration of the NOI remains contingent on Farrakhan’s willingness 
to suspend, when necessary, the “home-cooked” philosophy of Elijah 
Muhammad for the benefit of the NOI’s followers throughout the 
Diaspora. 

The first of the NOI’s international branches was created in Britain in 
the late 1980s. The chapter was initially formed without the knowledge 
or consent of Farrakhan and his Chicago officials. In its current composi- 
tion the British chapter has grown to be the most dynamic of the NOI’s 
chapters outside America. With the exception of Nuri Tinaz’s published 
research on the NOI in Britain, there remains no scholarly account of 
the emergence and maturity of the NOI in its British context.' The lack 
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of scholarship on the Pritish chapter in particular is largely the result of its 
leadership’s refusal to grant outsiders, including journalists and scholars, 
access to its followers. According to Tinaz, the NOI’s British chapter may 
have up to 10,000 members.” The UK branch of the Nation is based in 
Brixton, London, and is currently headed by the UK representative of 
the NOI, Hilary Muhammad. Hilary Muhammad first encountered the 
NOI at the age of 19 via an audio recording of one of Farrakhan’s lectures.’ 
According to Muhammad, he was under the influence of illegal drugs in a 
friend’s car when he first heard the Muslim leader. He noted during his 
address at the Muhammad University of Islam (MUI) on May 4, 2008, 
for example, that Farrakhan’s teaching was “better than the spliff.”* 
Muhammad noted during his address at the MUI that he had visited an 
“orthodox mosque” in London but that the Muslims there “failed to teach” 
him and had not been “receptive of Louis Farrakhan.” Under the guidance 
of Hilary Muhammad the UK chapter of the NOI has established three 
schools in London. 

The NOTP'’s influence on the African Diaspora in the United Kingdom 
stems back to the 1960s. Tinaz notes that Black Power movements and 
Black Nationalist ideologies in the United States influenced two Black 
organizations in the United Kingdom in particular, the Racial Adjustment 
Action Society (RAAS) and the Universal Colored People’s Association 
(UCPA): 


The British Black Power groups shared almost similar objectives, teachings and 
agendas with their counterparts in the USA. The driving force behind these 
two organisations was to generate self-serving resources and seek revolutionary 
struggle to liberate Black people with its own social, political and economic 
objectives and programmes which were inspired by both Malcolm X’s and 
Stokely Carmichael’s writings and speeches. 


Interest in Farrakhan’s resurrected NOI in the United Kingdom acceler- 
ated in October 1985 as a result of the BBC’s malign coverage of his 
Madison Square Garden speech. In the immediate aftermath of the 
speech Farrakhan sent two of his representatives, Khalid Muhammad 
and Akbar Muhammad, to the United Kingdom to raise “interest and 
awareness” of the NOI.’ 

The establishment of an NOI chapter in Britain in the mid-1980s was 
hampered as a result of the British—Israeli parliamentary group’s successful 
efforts to persuade then home secretary Douglas Hurd to impose an ex- 
clusion ban on Farrakhan on the basis that his presence would not be 
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conducive to the public good. Farrakhan’s ban has been upheld by every 
successive home secretary. The ban has been and remains the subject of 
debate. NOI members in Britain have been quick to accuse the British 
government of a double standard. Their charge is one that is to some 
measure valid, given that the UK government appeared to turn a blind 
eye to France’s far-right leader Jean-Marie Le Pen’s weekend stay with 
the British National Party in London in April 2004. 

Farrakhan has addressed the subject of the UK ban on numerous occa- 
sions, for different objectives, and with noticeably different tones. On 
December 17, 2001, he granted a rare interview with a reporter from the 
Sunday Times of London at the NOI’s national house in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Throughout the lengthy interview, Farrakhan adopted an unusually conci- 
liatory manner in discussing the ban, the NOI in Britain, charges of anti- 
Semitism, and the tumultuous ethnic and religious divides in the United 
Kingdom.’ 

Farrakhan had been aware of British interest in his teachings since the 
mid-1980s. However, he was not aware of the extent of his deification in 
“Black Britain” until February 2001 when over 500 of his British followers 
travelled to Chicago to attend the NOI’s annual Saviours’ Day 
Convention.” The efforts of his British followers to commune with their 
African American counterparts did not go unnoticed, and thereafter 
Farrakhan took a fervent interest in his British faction. 

Hopes that the UK ban would be reviewed were raised significantly in 
2002 when Justice Michael Turner suggested that British home secretary 
Jack Straw had not provided sufficient “justification” for banning 
Farrakhan.'° The outcome of the review, however, proved to the satisfac- 
tion of then home secretary David Blunkett, with the ban remaining in 
place. Blunkett noted: 


I am very relieved that the view taken by successive home secretaries has been 
vindicated and the home secretary’s right to exclude someone from the country, 
whose presence is not conducive to good public order, has been upheld.'! 


Farrakhan’s British followers interpreted the court’s decision as a further 
example of judicial racism. Hilary Muhammad, for example, on hearing 
the outcome stated that “Very seldom do Black people enjoy good news 
from any court.” !? 

Farrakhan addressed the UK ban with his British followers via satellite 
from Muhammad Mosque Number 32 in Phoenix, Arizona, on December 


22, 2002. The live broadcast saw the Black Muslim leader deliver a 
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recalcitrant lecture against a background of increasingly frustrated attempts 
to petition the British High Court for the ban to be overturned. During 
what was essentially a dedication ceremony of the mosque in Brixton, 
Farrakhan indicted the British government for its history of colonialism.” 

The lengthy battle to have the ban lifted placed considerable financial 
pressure on the British followers to sustain their legal campaign. In an 
effort to alleviate their costs, the British chapter, in unison with the 
Chicago power base, published When Justice Calls: The UK 16-Year Ban 
on Minister Farrakhan (2002), a short paperback detailing the legal case.'* 
Farrakhan advertised the book during the dedication service and had it 
placed in the NOI’s regional chapters for purchase, with all funds being 
directed towards the British chapter. 

Louis Farrakhan received further exposure in the United Kingdom in 
2002 when the BBC contracted Guardian columnist Gary Younge to pro- 
duce a documentary on the Muslim minister and his movement. The 
2002 documentary was not Younge’s first attempt to construct a portrait 
of Farrakhan and the NOI. In his intermittent articles for the British 
Guardian newspaper, Younge has previously produced such articles as “A 
Nation Expects” and “I’m Not Going to Hurt You.” While his writings 
on Farrakhan are on the whole more favorable than those of his con- 
temporaries in United States, Younge conveys similar, albeit more sym- 
pathetic, notions about the NOI and its leader. 

Farrakhan’s British followers have experienced internal power struggles 
similar to those experienced by their counterparts in the United States. 
Tinaz, for example, comments that power struggles between leaders in 
the UK chapter in the early 1990s required Farrakhan’s direct interven- 
tion. At present, however, Hilary Muhammad remains the authorized 
leader of the NOI in the United Kingdom. 

Farrakhan’s converts in the United Kingdom mirror in many aspects 
their African American counterparts in that they are generally consid- 
ered to be economically disenfranchised and socially marginalized. The 
majority of NOI members in Britain are from the Afro-Caribbean 
community. Like their counterparts in the United States they share the 
experience and legacy of historically entrenched segregation and racism: 


Although Afro-Carribbeans in Britain were not subjected to slavery, segregation, 
harsh racism and socio-economic depravation like their counterparts in the 
USA, the NOI’s teachings and its Black nationalist thinking still managed to 
influence people of the Black diaspora. It is customary to hear talks and conver- 
sations in Black diaspora like “my/our people,” “our folks,” “my brother/sister” in 


D 
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order to express their shared feelings and experiences of their own kind in the 

past and at present regardless of geographical locations and contexts. The 

Afro-Carribbeans, for example, draw parallels between their experiences—race 

riots, socio-economic difficulties in 1960s—and African American civil rights 
, En 416 

and nationalist activities, programmes and marches in the same period. 


In their study of the collective experiences of Afro-Caribbean people in 
“Babylon,” James and Harris suggest that second-generation migrants in 
the United Kingdom felt racism more acutely than their parents because 
they compared their lifestyles not to those of their parents but to their 
contemporary white counterparts: 


Unlike their parents, they compare their position and life—chance within 
British society not with the condition of pre-independent Caribbean society 
but with their White British counterparts. Consequently, their experience of 
racism in Britain is more immediate and their perception of the phenomenon 
is more uncluttered. It is therefore no surprise that their opposition to British 
racism is more instantaneous and forthright.” 


The British government’s distaste for the NOI and its leader was 
undoubtedly worsened by reports of Farrakhan’s liaison with Muammar 
Gaddafi and Zimbabwean president Robert Mugabe. The British con- 
verts’ hopes that Farrakhan’s ban will be overturned may be more than 
ever misplaced. Both the consistent refusal of the government to review 
the case and Farrakhan’s serious health problems will no doubt ensure 
that the charismatic leader will never visit the British mosque of the 
NOI. Hilary Muhammad’s UK followers are well represented in the over- 
all structure of the NOI. Muhammad, for example, has made regular 
appearances and lectures throughout the NOI’s mosques in the United 
States and is no stranger to the NOI’s national mosque, Mosque 
Maryam, or the national house of the NOI in Chicago. 

The second of the NOI’s international chapters was launched in 
Trinidad in November 1992 as a result of the proselytizing efforts of 
David Muhammad. The Trinidad branch, like its British predecessor, 
was opened without Farrakhan’s knowledge or consent. David 
Muhammad, a native of Trinidad, joined the NOI while studying in 
London in 1992. After registering with the NOI in Brixton, David 
returned to Trinidad, where he began to host small study groups to discuss 
the teachings of Elijah Muhammad and Louis Farrakhan. Soon after 
establishing a number of study groups, David Muhammad contacted the 
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NOI’s Chicago power base to request authorization to legitimate his 
group as an official extension of the NOI. 

The Trinidad chapter is undoubtedly the weakest of the NOI’s 
international chapters. The mosque holds a maximum of 200 people, 
and in comparison to its British and African counterparts it has had less 
contact with Farrakhan and the senior leadership cabinet of the NOI. 
The fact that the mosque is relatively small, however, has not diminished 
its importance in the eyes of its converts. 

NOI members in Trinidad share more in common with their African 
American counterparts than an adherence to particularistic Islam. In his 
seminal work on the African Diaspora in Trinidad, Michael Liber argues 
that African Americans and their counterparts in Trinidad share high 
levels of unemployment, poverty, and “complex racial problems.”'® 
Despite Hilary Muhammad’s claims that David Muhammad has “set 
Trinidad alight” for Farrakhan, the Trinidad chapter of the NOI remains 
small in comparison to its British and African counterparts.” 

International interest in the NOI encouraged Farrakhan to launch an 
official chapter of the NOI in Africa. The cordial relationship that 
Farrakhan established with Ghanaian president Jerry Rawlings in the 
early 1980s helped ease preparation for an NOI mosque in Accra.”° 
Entrusted with the task of heading the mosque was Akbar Muhammad, 
the then international representative of the NOI. Formerly known as 
Larry Prescott, Akbar joined to the NOI in Harlem in 1960 under the 
tutelage of Malcolm X. Akbar Muhammad secured ministerial appoint- 
ments under both Malcolm X and later Louis Farrakhan. Alongside sev- 
eral other now senior ministers, Akbar was one of the few who left 
Wallace Muhammad’s WCIW to help Farrakhan rebuild the NOI.” 

Ghana was the most conducive location for the NOI to launch an 
international chapter on African soil in 1994. The country has been the 
spatial center for the repatriation movement since its independence in 
1957.’* Ghana’s status as the nucleus for the twentieth-century repatria- 
tion movement owes much to the legacy of Kwame Nkrumah. More than 
any other African head of state, Nkrumah encouraged the return of the 
Diaspora to Ghana.** The Gold Coast’s independence in 1957 renewed 
in African Americans a pride in their African heritage. Not since protests 
against the invasion of Abyssinia had African Americans shown such 
interest in African affairs. James Meriwether, for example, notes: 


Ghana provided roots to a people torn from their ancestral culture, roots that 
many believed had been irrevocably destroyed during the enslavement process. 
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Even more, Ghana offered inspiration and redemption for African Americans. 
As the world marched forward, the course that Ghana took, and the achieve- 
ments of that nation of 4.5 million people, promised to have a dramatic influ- 
ence on the status of African Americans. The watching world would have 
proof of Blacks’ abilities. The pride of Ghana would be the pride of African 


Americans.”* 


Ghana’s wealth of historical attractions remains a significant factor in its 
accreditation as the center for the repatriation movement. Ghana has 
always maintained a large body of diverse religious groupings inclusive 
of Christians, Muslims, and African traditional religions, and while the 
Muslim population peaks at under 20 percent, Islam is the fastest growing 
religion in the country, followed closely by Pentecostalism.”° 

The NOI mosque in Accra was officially opened by Farrakhan in 
February 1994. Farrakhan travelled with over 1,000 of his followers in 
the United States to hold the Nation’s annual Saviour’s Day convention 
in Ghana and to dedicate the new mosque. The 1994 convention was the 
first and only Saviour’s Day convention to be held outside the United 
States. The NOI’s presence in Ghana in 1994 created a varied reaction. 
According to New York Times journalist Howard French, many Muslims 
in Ghana proved wary of the NOI: 


The Nation of Islam’s leader, the Rev. Louis Farrakhan, told his hosts that his 
group had come to Ghana in search of mutual understanding, not converts. 
But if Ghana’s President, Jerry Rawlings, praised Mr. Farrakhan, calling him 
“One of the greatest and most impressive people I’ve come across,” Muslims here 
have pointedly questioned the story of the group’s founding in 1930 after a visit 
to Detroit by Allah in person of Fard Muhammad as heretical. “They have come 
here to talk about Islam, but it seems we should be teaching them,” said one 
Ghanaian Muslim who did not want to be identified. “Any true Muslim can tell 
you that Mohammed was our last prophet.” 


French’s observation that Ghanaian Muslims were initially hostile to 
the NOI’s presence may well be correct. In an interview with Akbar 
Muhammad, for example, he noted that Muslims in Ghana did question 
the NOI’s “line of faith” but that the NOI have earned a “healthy 
respect” among indigenous Muslims.” Furthermore, according to Saint- 
Louis Post Dispatch correspondent Daniel Sharfstein, many of the 
Ghanaians who attended the convention did so in a bid to source help 
with visa applications, not to support the NOI: 
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For a handful of Ghanaians who attended, the convention offered a very differ- 
ent opportunity. As Speakers described racial oppression in the United States, 
young Ghanaians were ferreting out who among the Black American delegates 
might help them get visas to travel and work there. ... Calls by some Christian 
groups in Ghana to pray for rain to spoil the convention did little to dampen 
the feeling that this meeting in Africa was like a family reunion.”® 


The fact that Farrakhan failed to return to the NOI mosque after his ini- 
tial visit in 1994 would suggest that the convention had not lived up to 
either his or his 1,000 delegates’ expectations. 

The NOI mosque in Accra was led by Akbar Muhammad up until 
2006, when he was recalled to Chicago and replaced by Mark 
Muhammad. Akbar’s recall may not necessarily have been the result of 
a failed mission in Ghana; rather the recall was more likely the result of 
Farrakhan’s need to place his most loyal and experienced staff in trusted 
positions in his newly created Executive Board. Akbar Muhammad was 
most likely chosen to initiate the mosque in Accra as a result of his own 
keen interest in African affairs. During his tenure in Ghana, Akbar trav- 
elled extensively throughout the continent attempting to plant further 
chapters of the NOI. To date, however, the NOI has only managed to 
establish the one mosque in Accra. According to Akbar Muhammad, 
the growth of “right-wing anti-Islam” Pentecostals in Ghana and 
throughout Africa has posed an obstacle to the NOI’s growth on the 
continent. The proliferation of Pentecostal churches in Ghana, especially 
those initiated and guided by right-wing groups in the United States, 
poses a serious problem for the expansion of the NOI on African soil.’? 
The NOI, however, will not be the only entity to suffer at the hands of 
the neo-Pentecostals. Established orthodox, mainline churches have 
been somewhat “eclipsed” in the recent years by the charismatic sector, 
especially Pentecostals.*° Ghana’s formerly influential religious bodies, 
including Catholics, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Anglicans, have 
already and will continue to feel the impact of America’s charismatic 
export. 


THE “WORLD” TOURS 


The international chapters of the NOI provided Farrakhan with a size- 
able following and network of support outside the United States prior to 
1995. International interest in the NOI no doubt fuelled Farrakhan’s 
ego and played some part in his decision to augment support abroad after 
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the MMM. The tours that he embarked on in the immediate aftermath 
of the MMM were largely construed as a betrayal of the trust of those 
who had supported, albeit cautiously, the march. Farrakhan’s misadven- 
tures did little to build upon the programs initiated prior to the MMM. 
Many, including his biographer Arthur Magida, construed the tours to 
have proven notions that Farrakhan had relinquished his “demagoguery” 
to be a fallacy. Farrakhan’s explanation of the tours as an exertion aimed 
at reconnecting the NOI with the African Diaspora paled in light of 
accusations that he had squandered the good will of the MMM. 

To accredit Farrakhan’s tour of Africa and the Middle East in 1996 as a 
“world tour” would be mistaken. Farrakhan’s short visits to Ghana, Libya, 
and South Africa during January and early February 1996 saw him 
reaffirm existing liaisons with former Ghanaian president Jerry Rawlings 
and Libyan president Muammar Gaddafi and hold a meeting with Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein. Farrakhan was accompanied by a number of 
NOI delegates on each of his tours. For his initial tour of Africa in 1996 
he travelled with a delegate of senior NOI personnel, including his 
international representative, Akbar Muhammad, and the former editor 
of Muhammad Speaks, Askia Muhammad. While his delegations were on 
occasion denied an audience with leaders, such as President Robert 
Mugabe, they uniformly attest to the “head-of-state-like” reception that 
Farrakhan received, in Africa in particular.’ 

Farrakhan initially justified his tours as attempts to ward off govern- 
mental conspiracies to “segregate” the NOI from the international com- 
munity in the aftermath of the MMM. His acceptance of monetary 
assistance from Gaddafi during his first tour, however, left him vulnerable 
to charges that the tours were nothing more than a money-making ven- 
ture. On his immediate return to the United States in mid- 
February 1996, the Black Muslim minister held a press conference in 
Chicago to discuss his meetings with heads of state throughout Africa 
and the Middle East. Chicago Tribune journalist Gary Borg, who attended 
the event, noted: 


Nation of Islam leader Louis Farrakhan had a “very wonderful” sitdown with 
Saddam Hussein on Thursday, and later called on the United States to end its 
“wicked” policy aimed at toppling the Iraqi dictator. After their hourlong meet- 
ing, Farrakhan said at a press conference that he would work “nights and days 
marshalling the moral force that I believe is in all the American people to bring 
every pressure ... on our government .. . that the mass murder of the Iraqi people 
must cease.” As for his current tour of Africa and the Mideast, Farrakhan said: 
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“I think that America should see me as a great asset, probably the most trusted 
ambassador, because I can go places where ambassadors cannot be trusted.”? 


Farrakhan provided a more elaborate account of his trip during his 
national address at the NOI’s 1996 Saviour’s Day convention. During his 
lengthy address, he provided his followers with what was essentially an 
unofficial report of his tour. The national press who attended the conven- 
tion noted that Farrakhan had also spoken of the tour as an effort to raise 
his profile abroad in order to circumvent attempts on his life at home: 


Farrakhan, who frequently has said his life has been threatened, on Sunday said 
he felt protected by the alliances he renewed oversees. “I know you want to kill 
me,” he said, addressing the U.S. government, “but I just raised the price. ... 
Whatever you do to me over here, they’re going to do to you over there.” ... 
Looking at times directly at the assemblage of reporters and television cameras 
around him—as if to address his accusers—Farrakhan spoke defiantly of his most 
controversial visit: a meeting with Libyan President Moammar Gadhafi. Calling 
him “Brother Gadhaf” Farrakhan said of his longtime friend: “I love him... He’s 


a revolutionary. I told him, I am, too. But I said I don’t believe in the gun.”*? 


Farrakhan’s supposed belief that the U.S. government is intent on 
assassinating him may well be nothing more than a symptom of paranoia 
or an effort to inflate his importance in the eyes of his followers. It may 
also, however, equally reflect the extent to which the FBI continues to 
disrupt the NOI. Akbar Muhammad, for example, notes that the FBI con- 
tinues to record his and his associates’ telephone calls and intercept their 
mail.°* Farrakhan’s frequent references to a plot to assassinate him forms 
an integral component of his overarching agenda, aimed at promoting 
himself on an equal footing with Martin Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X. 

National news coverage of Farrakhan’s visits, particularly in Libya, 
incensed the U.S. Congress, orthodox Muslims, and the few con- 
servatives who had supported, with reservation, the MMM. For his 
part, Farrakhan appeared untroubled by censure from orthodox Muslims 
and general but uncoordinated charges from the African American com- 
munity that he had “squandered the good will” of the march. The Black 
Muslim leader’s staff at The Final Call portrayed fresh criticism of 
Farrakhan as the result of government-led efforts to carry out a character 
assassination on the Muslim leader. 

Farrakhan’s liaison with Gaddafi has long proven a worrying phenome- 
non. Farrakhan has remained one of Gaddafi’s most influential supporters 
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in the African American community since the early 1980s. While the 
ADL has remained alert to and outspoken of the liaison, not until 1996 
did the U.S. Congress voice its concerns. News of Farrakhan’s acceptance 
of financial “rewards” from Gaddafi incensed Peter King, a New York 
Republican, who denounced Farrakhan’s tour on several occasions. In early 
March 1996, the Subcommittee on International Operations and Human 
Rights, chaired by King, convened to hear the matter: “Attempts by 
Rogue Regimes to Influence United States Policy.” King’s outrage over 
the Black Muslim leader’s tour was shared by the 50 House members who 
uniformly condemned Farrakhan’s activities abroad. For its part, the NOI 
portrayed the hearing as nothing less than a witch hunt. In one of his 
articles for The Final Call, Askia singled out King as having been the 
primary instigator behind the condemnation vote in Congress and quoted 
King as having stated: “Today’s hearing marks an important turning point 
in my efforts to investigate Farrakhan and publicly expose him for what 
he is—a vicious racist and hatemonger as well as a potential national 
security threat.” 

The condemnation vote did little to deter Farrakhan from returning to 
Libya in August 1996 to attend a three-day human rights conference 
where he accepted a $250,000 prize for his “work” in the United States.*° 

To suggest that Farrakhan was the victim of an unwarranted degree of 
congressional scrutiny would be an overstatement. Though it is true that 
the Congress did not subject him to similar scrutiny when he accepted a 
$5 million loan from Libya in 1985, Farrakhan has pandered to fears over 
his liaison with Gaddafi. That Gaddafi has been and remained until his 
death the NOI’s largest international sponsor is beyond refute, but that 
Farrakhan has at times fabricated the extent of Gaddafi’s benefaction is 
also true. For example, during one of his lectures at Mosque Maryam in 
November 1996 the Black Muslim leader commented that Gaddafi had 
sponsored the MMM, a statement that his closest aides know to be 
untrue.’ 

Orthodox Muslims in Chicago became increasingly concerned that 
they would be mistaken for NOI converts and therefore afflicted by the 
negative press coverage that Farrakhan and his Nation received in 1996. 
In a clear attempt to distance themselves from the NOI, the followers of 
Imam Ramee Muhammad of the Chicago-based Masjid al-Qadir mosque 
staged a public protest outside Mosque Maryam in March. The protest 
proved unsuccessful, and Imam Ramee Muhammad’s followers ended up 
in a scuffle with the FOI and Farrakhan’s security guards. Sabrina L. 
Miller of the Chicago Tribune, for example, reported: 
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Muhammad and many other Chicago area orthodox Muslims say they are upset 
by what they call Farrakhan’s lies about the Islamic faith and the impact it has 
on other Muslims nationwide. Their criticism comes in the wake of Farrakhan’s 
controversial meetings with Saddam Hussein and Moammar Gadhafi.’® 


Orthodox Muslims were not alone in fearing association with 
Farrakhan on his return from the 1996 tour. Many conservatives who 
had reluctantly supported the MMM withdrew support for Farrakhan 
when he returned from Africa and the Middle East. During the first gath- 
ering of grassroots organizers of the MMM in February 1996, for example, 
only 50 of the nearly 350 local organizing committees attended. The 
absence of 300 of the local organizers was construed by the national 
media as evidence of disappointment with Farrakhan’s activities after 
the MMM: “Some local leaders have said they feel betrayed by 
Farrakhan’s trip, which included visits with international leaders hostile 
to the United States and fervent calls for Islamic unity. ... Before the 
October 16 march, Farrakhan repeatedly assured participants that the 
event was not to advance Islamic causes or his own nationalist agenda.”*” 


FARRAKHAN’S SUBORDINATES 


Farrakhan’s initial tour of Africa and the Middle East in 1996 marked 
the first time that he had taken a period of sustained absence from the 
NOIl’s national headquarters in Chicago. Inside the NOI, his absence 
produced a varied response. Farrakhan’s efforts to “extend the friendship 
of the NOI” to African countries distracted him from the daily chores of 
managing his Nation.“ Farrakhan’s absence from the Chicago head- 
quarters provided his subordinates, particularly Ishmael Muhammad, with 
an opportunity to exercise management of the NOI and prove themselves 
capable of handling the group. Farrakhan’s time away from the NOI also 
allowed for his followers to deviate from the Nation’s rules and regula- 
tions. Farrakhan addressed the issue of deviations from the strict moral 
codes governing his movement on November 3, 1996, at the NOI’s head- 
quarters at Mosque Maryam. During what was supposed to have been a 
lecture on the origins, distributors, and effects of illegal drugs, Farrakhan 
exhorted his followers to “re-commit” themselves to the so-called “right- 
eous principles” of the Nation and chastised recruits for deviations: 


The people will love and respect us if we are attempting to live up to what we 
profess, but they will turn on us if they find us, pardon the expression, shucking 
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and diving. ... This is not a gang, we are not thugs. ... If 1 don’t have a gun and 
I’m the man they after... then I don’t know what you’re buying guns for... 
don’t degenerate.*! 


Farrakhan’s brief tour in 1996 was welcomed by a segment of the wider 
Islamic community, who saw, rather naively, the Black Muslim minister’s 
efforts abroad as evidence of his willingness to embrace orthodox Islam. 
During a four-day conference on “Islam in the 21st Century” in Chicago 
in July 1997 sponsored by the World Islamic People’s Leadership, for 
example, Farrakhan was recognized as “a leader of the entire Muslim 
community.”** Addressing the 4,000 Muslims at the conference, 
Muammar Gaddafi spoke to the delegates via satellite and he praised 
Farrakhan’s work in the United States: 


Gadhafi, who appeared on two large screens inside the ballroom praised 
Farrakhan for being a “courageous freedom fighter”... he said “the voice of 
Louis Farrakhan will be heard among the simple people louder than the 
President of the United States.’ 


Farrakhan’s recognition at the conference was contested by Sunni 
Muslim groups throughout Chicago. Farrakhan may have been able to 
conceal the NOI’s unorthodox doctrine from international Muslim lead- 
ers, but Chicago-based Sunni Muslim groups who are more than well 
acquainted with his deviations from Islam, refused to concede that 
Farrakhan could simultaneously be an Imam and hold onto the notion 
that Allah “walked on the face the earth, in the flesh, in the name of 
someone called Fard Muhammad.”** 

The Million Man March brought Louis Farrakhan the esteem he had 
craved throughout his controversial career. His activities in the immedi- 
ate months following the march were generally construed as a failure to 
follow through with commitments he had made prior to the march. 
Farrakhan’s “Terror Tours” may have momentarily exempted him from 
following through with such obligations at home, but his encounters with 
orthodox Muslims abroad brought a whole new set of implicit commit- 
ments, especially in relation to the NOI’s doctrine. 


CHANGE 


Hopes that the NOI was gradually evolving from the racist theology of 
Elijah Muhammad were left hanging in the balance when Farrakhan was 
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diagnosed with prostate cancer in 1999. News of his illness sparked specu- 
lation in the national media that the NOI would either fragment or 
collapse in his absence. Inside the NOI, Farrakhan’s illness allowed his 
ministerial subordinates to vie for promotions and ascendancy. Fears that 
the organization would not withstand his prolonged absence compelled 
Farrakhan to restructure the traditional hierarchy of his movement and 
groom a small number of potential successors. 

Prior to public revelation of his illness, many journalists in the main- 
stream media speculated that Farrakhan was moving the NOI closer to 
orthodox Islam. The Muslim minister’s subtle erasure of Fard 
Muhammad from NOI sermons alongside his nullification of the Yakub 
anecdote were important points of departure from Elijah Muhammad’s 
doctrine. Chicago Tribune journalist Salim Muwalkki notes that without 
Farrakhan, the NOI could quite easily resort back to Elijah Muhammad’s 
“White Devil” rhetoric: 


The media’s determination to caricature Farrakhan has blinded them to some 
important changes taking place within the group. Farrakhan customarily is 
described as a race-baiting anti-Semite and his irresponsible rhetoric occasion- 
ally has justified that description. But little attention has been paid to the major 
changes he has made in a doctrine that once held that White people carry the 
genes of Satan and Black people are inherently divine. While Farrakhan has 
not exactly invalidated that Black supremacist catechism ...he has transformed 
it into a metaphor. ...In recent years Farrakhan, has been trying to evolve the 
Nation of Islam’s racial doctrines into something more compatible with 
orthodox Islam. ... But while doing this Farrakhan has been careful not to alien- 
ate the purists in the group who hold fast to Elijah’s racial determination. ... But 
without Farrakhan’s hand at the helm, “White devil” rhetoric may return to 
bedevil our racial dialogue.” 


The brief period of authority that Ishmael Muhammad and his counter- 
parts experienced in the NOI in 1996 was indefinitely extended as a result 
of Farrakhan’s illness. Ishmael’s appointment as Farrakhan’s national assis- 
tant in March 1991 at Mosque Maryam placed him in an especially favor- 
able position to replace the Muslim minister in the event of his sudden 
death. As one of the several illegitimate children of Elijah Muhammad, 
Ishmael had, and retains, the advantage of presenting himself as the “divine” 
heir to his father. Ishmael Muhammad has been groomed by Farrakhan 
since a young age to succeed him. More than any of Farrakhan’s ministerial 
subordinates, Ishmael has gradually and quietly amassed a wealth of experi- 
ence in both ministering and effectively managing the NOI. In a 2001 
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report for The Final Call celebrating the 10th year of his ministerial appoint- 
ment at Mosque Maryam, Ishmael commented that: 


After many restless nights I just decided to do what I feel I was born into the 
world to accomplish. I don’t necessarily like leading, unless I feel there is a void. 
And if those in front of me are not in harmony with the mission or spirit of my 
father, then I will step up. The condition of our community, both internally and 
outwardly, has caused me now to re-evaluate my own gifts and skills and finally 
look around and say, “well, who’s going to do this.” It’s time for me to be a little 
more confident and sure of myself, and take charge. I believe I can do more than 
I have done in the way of serving and giving the people what they need.*° 


The NOI did not suffer a shortage of potential successors to Farrakhan 
in 1999. Ishmael Muhammad and a multitude of regional ministers com- 
posed what was then a subdivision of the NOI’s “unofficial” leadership 
cabinet. Peering above them in the conventional hierarchy of the NOI 
were Akbar Muhammad, Jabril Muhammad, and Askia Muhammad, none 
of whom had ever demonstrated a willingness to replace Farrakhan. 
Speculation over the NOI’s future continued to grow during the minister’s 
illness. Washington Post staff writers, for example, noted that: 


Farrakhan’s worsening condition has set off a new wave of anxiety among his fol- 
lowers in the organization he has dominated for the last 20 years, as well as in the 
wider Black community, where Farrakhan resonates as one of the last authentic 
figures who can tap into a sense of pride and alienation ... Speculation ... was 
unavoidable as the secretive group has been dominated for two decades by the 
iconic Farrakhan, who has set no clear hierarchy of succession. Since he took 
over from founder Elijah Muhammad in the 1970s, membership in the Nation 
of Islam has increased from a stagnant 5,000 to as many as 200,000, by the most 
generous estimates, with 20,000 regularly attending services at a network of 
mosques across the country.*? 


Media reports that claimed that the NOI was on the verge of collapse 
were common after revelation of Farrakhan’s illness in April. Dewayne 
Wickman, for example, noted that the NOI’s chances of survival without 
Farrakhan were slim: 


Without Farrakhan at the helm, the Nation of Islam is just another fringe group 
with murky beliefs and a rabid, but small, following. ... The loss of Farrakhan 
also will bring an end to the Black nationalism era that began with Marcus 
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Garvey and fed the belief that this country’s race problem could be solved by cre- 
ating a Black nation within the United States.*® 


The disorganized chain of command in the NOI in 1999 caused Farrakhan 
to seriously redress structural deficiencies in his organization. The four- 
month sabbatical that Farrakhan took between April and July 1999 
provided him with sufficient time to put together an exclusive Executive 
Board designed to run the NOI in the event of his absence. In one of 
many interviews with Jabril Muhammad, for example, Farrakhan noted 
that he was deeply concerned that the NOI would not survive his sudden 
exit: “My anguish was over my knowing that the nation would not survive 
in its present form. It had to evolve beyond where it was in order to make 
room for the talented people that are outside the nation...”*? 

In conceding to the establishment of an Executive Board, or what NOI 
members like to refer to as a “council of laborers,” Farrakhan, in effect, 
qualified suspicions that the NOI would not have then enjoyed a stable 
future had he lost his battle with prostate cancer. Farrakhan’s establishment 
of the Commission for the Reorganization and Restructuring of a Nation in 
2001 allowed him to secure the positions of several of the younger ministers 
who he had actively trained. In an address entitled “Make Straight in the 
Desert a Highway for Our God” at Mosque Maryam on March 4, 2001, 


Farrakhan noted pride in the “development” of his ministerial staff: 


it’s not for me to say whose next and Allah is already preparing whoever it is that 
shall come next. I thank Allah that there is a next. ... I’m proud of the develop- 
ment of Minister Ishmael and there are a number of young men and women 
writing me with their ideas... we shall be developing these young people.” 


EMBRACING ORTHODOXY 


Farrakhan’s near-death experience in 1999 altered, albeit momentarily, 
his outlook on the NOI’s trajectory. In the aftermath of his illness, 
Farrakhan recommitted himself to the task of purging the NOI of its 
cultic doctrine. His reconciliation with Imam W.D. Mohammed and 
the American Muslim Mission (AMM) in February 2000 effectively 
qualified rumors that he had forsaken Elijah Muhammad’s doctrine. The 
reconciliation at the February 27, 2000, Saviours’ Day convention held 
in the United Center in Chicago received national and international 
media coverage. The NOI’s reunion with the AAM convinced many of 
Farrakhan’s conventional critics that he had once and for all repented 
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from his sacrilegious rhetoric. Farrakhan’s gestures towards the orthodox 
Muslim community in 2000 were only briefly extended in the aftermath 
of the September 11 terrorist attacks on the United States, when, like 
mainstream Muslims, Farrakhan denounced the attacks. The pretext of 
change in the NOI, however, proved fleeting, and Farrakhan quickly 
moved to reengage himself with America’s pariahs. 

In February 2000, Farrakhan and his leadership cabinet hosted the larg- 
est Saviours’ Day convention in the history of the NOI. Delegations from 
Ghana, London, and the Middle East traveled to Chicago to observe the 
reconciliation of Farrakhan and W. D. Mohammed. Farrakhan’s message 
of reconciliation during what he referred to as the “Greatest Saviours’ 
Day in our history” was endorsed by Elijah Muhammad’s illegitimate 
children, all of whom Imam Mohammed had previously excluded from 
their father’s inheritance”! 

The reconciliation between the NOI and its orthodox counterparts was 
aided by the assistance of the Islamic Society of North America (ISNA). 
According to the ISNA’s national director, Dr. Sayyid Syeed, Farrakhan 
made his first contact with the group in 1994 to advise that he was trying 
to bring to bring the NOI into line with mainstream Muslims. The ISNA 
responded to Farrakhan positively, providing literature and other materi- 
als to help educate NOI members about Islam. Farrakhan returned the 
gesture by ordering his followers to observe Ramadan instead of fasting 
during December. Farrakhan reached out to the ISNA once again shortly 
after his illness was announced in 1999. Prior to Farrakhan’s address at 
the 2000 convention, Dr. Syeed spoke with him extensively about trying 
to leave a legacy that would connect his followers with the rest of the 
American Muslim community.” 

In embracing his long-time adversary, Farrakhan risked alienating a 
segment of his followers who harbored explicit resentments of Warith 
for having crippled the NOI’s empire after 1975. The international 
assemblage at the February 2000 Saviours’ Day convention signaled a 
departure from previous conventions that had proven hostile to the pres- 
ence of whites and orthodox Muslims. During his extensive address to the 
NOI and the AMM, Farrakhan sought to dispel rumors that he had 


“abandoned” his own cohort: 


To my Black brothers and sisters... there have been rumours that Louis 
Farrakhan got sick and changed—has Farrakhan changed? Yeah I have, every- 
body should be changing... but I haven’t abandoned you... you have always 
been the focus of my mind... from a child I loved you.” 
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The February 2000 convention signaled a clear change in the trajectory 
of the NOI. Farrakhan’s carefully tailored national address, aimed at con- 
vincing his critics that he had “changed” and reminding his constituents 
that they remained his “focus,” fulfilled its purpose. Warith’s endorsement 
of his former adversary solidified notions that Farrakhan had set in place a 
preliminary timetable for the complete imposition of orthodox Islam in 
the NOI. Indeed, long-time observer of the NOI and scholar Lawrence 
Mamiya construed the event as further evidence of progressive and 
gradual change in the NOI: 


While Farrakhan has tried in the past to position himself as a mainstream 
Muslim, only to revert to racist and separatist teachings, some longtime observ- 
ers of the Nation of Islam said the weekend’s dramatic events appeared genuine. 
“It’s historic in the unification of these two movements,” said Lawrence Mamiya, 
a professor of Africana studies and Religion at Vassar College, who has attended 
Saviour’s day ceremonies for the past 15 years. “There are changes occurring.” 
“Farrakhan will move closer to Sunni Islam, orthodox Islam. But he will not do 
what W. Deen Mohammed did, which is get rid of the heritage of Elijah 
Muhammad,” Mamiya said.** 


Farrakhan’s public repentance for past deviations from doctrinal ortho- 
doxy in February 2000 may have persuaded a segment of his critics that he 
had changed. Inside the NOI, however, rank-and-file recruits knew only 
too well that any change in the trajectory of the NOI lay subject to their 
whims. Shortly after the 2000 Saviours’ Day address, Farrakhan sought to 
challenge reports that he was a shadow of his former self. In his 2001 
Saviours’ Day address at Christ Universal Temple in Chicago, he refuted 
notions that his near-death experience had resulted in his apparent 
change: 


I don’t want be so radical that you frighten those who would be with you. But I 
don’t want to be so sweet that you say “oh, what happened to my brother” when 
I said I had a near death experience they said “oh this is a kinda softer, 
gentler, sweeter Farrakhan” the hell he is, you just don’t know it.” 


Farrakhan’s 2001 address at the annual convention demonstrated the 
extent to which his “softer” exterior depended on the responses of his 
rank and file recruits. As the NOI’s infrastructure became more bureau- 
cratic in the mid-1980s, NOI recruits were afforded less direct access to 
Farrakhan. The little access that recruits had to Farrakhan in the 1980s 
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was cut further when he began a series of extensive tours after 1995. The 
lack of access that Nation members had to Farrakhan did not result in his 
displacement from the temperament of his followers. While each regional 
chapter of the NOI is afforded a small measure of autonomy from the 
Chicago power base, individual ministers and FOI] supreme captains are 
answerable to Farrakhan, much in the same way that he is answerable to 
them. The delicate balance of power in the NOI ensured that Farrakhan 
was by no means afforded the luxury of making executive decisions. In 
fact, Farrakhan’s oscillation between orthodox Islam and particularistic 
Islam after 1995 can be seen to reflect the ever-changing dynamics and 
temperaments in the NOI. 

The NOI’s alignment with the Muslim community, orthodox and 
otherwise, was briefly extended in the aftermath of the September 11, 
2001, terrorist attacks on New York City. Farrakhan’s denouncement of 
the terror attacks during a national conference held at Mosque Maryam 
on September 16 saw him superficially shift his allegiance from radicalism 
to mainstream, once again: 


I, like millions of people around this earth, watched in amazement, shock, and 
horror, the events of September 11, and the unfolding of the ripple effect of this 
terrible tragedy. I have listened with great care to the leaders of this nation, 
political and spiritual. | have read the condolences of leaders from around the 
world who stand with the United States of America in this hour of her greatest 
national tragedy. I have listened and watched the President of the United 
States with his eyes filled with tears, feeling the pain of the countless numbers 
of Americans affected by the tragedy of events on the morning of 
September 11. 1, on behalf of all the members of the Nation of Islam and on 
behalf of many millions of Muslims here in America and throughout the world, 
lift our voices to condemn this vicious and atrocious attack on the United 
States. 


Farrakhan’s condemnation of the attacks must have been surprising to 
the outside world, given his recurrent depiction of the United States as 
the modern Babylon and President Bush as the reincarnation of 
Pharaoh. Farrakhan’s initial response to the attacks was undoubtedly 
tailored to exonerate and safeguard himself and his followers from the 
castigation that awaited those considered “radical” Muslim factions at 
home. Indeed, it is arguable that Farrakhan’s swift move to denounce 
the attacks was a political maneuver that mirrored Elijah Muhammad’s 
message of condolence when President Kennedy was assassinated. 
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In the aftermath of 2001, Farrakhan returned his attention to the African 
continent. In March 2002, he announced that he would be travelling to 
Zimbabwe for a “private” meeting with President Robert Mugabe.’ That 
Farrakhan had been one of Mugabe’s staunchest supporters in the United 
States since 1979 was well known. His announcement of a private meeting 
with the Zimbabwean leader set Farrakhan once again at odds with conserv- 
atives at home who had grown displeased with Mugabe’s land-seizure 
programs. During a short address at the Sheraton hotel in Harare on 
March 14, 2002, Farrakhan praised Mugabe’s efforts to correct what he 
saw as historical injustices, particularly in relation to the land question: 
“God has put Mugabe there for a reason ... brother Mugabe is a man of 
decency and honor.” 

Farrakhan’s philandering in Africa and the Middle East squandered much 
of the popular acclaim that the MMM had accorded him in Black America. 
Aside from having inflated his reputation abroad, the tours proved rela- 
tively fruitless. Time that Farrakhan and his staff could have afforded to ful- 
filling the ideals of the MMM was instead wasted on a series of unpopular 
tours. The portrait of Farrakhan philandering abroad while no small seg- 
ment of Black America descended further into poverty gnawed much of 
his and the NOI’s hard-earned prestige. Farrakhan’s occasional rhetorical 
gestures aimed at reminding African Americans that they remained the 
focus of his work were responses to censure from his larger electorate. 
Farrakhan did not fully return his attention to Black America until 2005 
when the devastation created by Hurricane Katrina afforded him a unique 
opportunity to reposition himself and regain the esteem he had lost. 

The MMM saw the largest gathering of African American men in history, 
but it did little to alter the socioeconomic or political climate of the alleged 
two million men who attended. Aside from providing a platform for protest 
and encouraging voter participation, the event did nothing to bring about 
any significant change from within the African American community. In 
the aftermath of the march, many African American men drifted further 
into the economic abyss. The plight of African American men was 
addressed extensively during Farrakhan’s absence in 1996. The Milton S. 
Eisenhower Foundation reports on the deteriorating state of American race 
relations, for example, sparked popular debate in the mainstream media. 
Washington Post journalist Michael A. Fletcher penned a series of articles 
in 1996 devoted to the crisis that African American men in particular faced: 


What does it mean to be a Black man? Imagine three African American boys, 
kindergartners who are largely alike in intelligence, talent and character, whose 
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potential seems limitless. According to a wealth of statistics and academic stud- 
ies, in just over a decade one of the boys is likely to be locked up or headed to 
prison. The second boy—if he hasn’t already dropped out—will seriously weigh 
leaving high school and pointed toward an uncertain future. The third boy will 
be speeding toward success by most measures. ... The percentage of Black men 
graduating from college has nearly quadrupled since the passage of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, and yet more Black men earn their high school equivalency 
diplomas in prison each year than graduate from college. Black families where 
men are in the home earn median incomes that approach those of White fami- 
lies. Yet more than half of the nation’s 5.6 million Black boys live in fatherless 
households, 40 percent of which are impoverished. The ranks of professional 
Black men have exploded over four decades—there were 78,000 Black male 
engineers in 2004, a 33 percent increase in 10 years. And yet 840,000 Black 
men are incarcerated, and the chances of a Black boy serving time has nearly 
tripled in three decades.” 


Farrakhan’s failure to address the plight of a group who had constituted 
his power base in 1995 went some way towards fuelling popular accusa- 
tion that he had squandered the benefaction of Black America. 


THE COLOR OF DISASTER 
If Black America harbored any doubts as to whether Farrakhan had 


relinquished his roguish persona, his response to Hurricane Katrina in 
September 2005 proved their reservations to be justified. Farrakhan’s 
efforts to exploit the United States government’s inept response to the 
disaster in order to popularize himself and gain support for the 10th anni- 
versary of the MMM were classic Farrakhan. The Muslim minister 
responded initially to the disaster by suggesting that it was the result of 
a federal ploy to “bomb the levees.” Farrakhan’s conspiracy theory found 
a measure of ratification in the face of perceived government indifference 
to the catastrophe. Farrakhan’s critique served to refocus attention on 
him in Black America and boost support for his planned, and notably 
more inclusive, Millions More Movement. 

Hurricane Katrina was the biggest natural disaster in recent American 
memory. The devastation it produced in New Orleans was unduly 
worsened by FEMA’s painfully slow response to the disaster. As media 
images of destitute survivors were broadcast to national and international 
audiences, perceptions about the hurricane began to change dramatically. 
In the days following the hurricane, debates as to why FEMA had reacted 
with such incompetence emerged. 
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New Orleans demographics have long meant that it would be especially 
vulnerable to a natural disaster. According to Michael Eric Dyson, the 
city had grown more isolated since the late 1970s. In 1970 the city was 
43 percent African American; in 1980 it was 53 percent African 
American; and in 2000 it was 67 percent African American. African 
Americans in Louisiana and the Gulf States earned around 40 percent 
less than whites annually in 2000.6° 

As liberals optimistically proclaimed that FEMA’s response had 
exposed structural racism and would ultimately help change the attitudes 
of “New Racism” advocates, the results of polls taken after the disaster 
proved the liberal consensus wrong. Nationwide polls taken in the weeks 
following Katrina revealed that the majority of whites failed to concede 
that race had colored FEMA’s slow response to the disaster. In the week 
after the hurricane, one nationwide poll showed that over 70 percent of 
African Americans “felt that the disaster revealed the persistence of 
racial inequality” compared to 32 percent of whites.°! By mid- 
September 2005 another nationwide poll found that 60 percent of 
African Americans concurred with the belief that “the federal govern- 
ment’s delay in helping victims in New Orleans was because the victims 
were Black,” while only 12 percent of whites agreed.© In her critique of 
the liberal “exposure hypothesis,” Erica M. Czaja argues that white 
Americans almost uniformly failed to recognize race as a factor in 
FEMA’s response because of formidable notions of “collective American 
identity.”°? Manning Marable critiqued the suffering in New Orleans as 
adding to the “civil ritual” of Black suffering in the United States: 


The Bush administration’s lack of response in providing aid to the city of New 
Orleans and the public spectacle of Black anguish is a “civil ritual” that recon- 
firms the racial hierarchy of the United States. The denial by White America 
of the reality of Black suffering is essential to the preservation of White 
hegemony.°* 


Many recognizable civil rights and governmental figures, including 
Jesse Jackson and then Illinois senator Barack Obama, failed to pinpoint 
race as the primary factor behind the government’s slow response. 
Obama, while recognizing the incompetence of FEMA, summarily argued 
that the incompetence was “color-blind.”© As the plight of African 
Americans in New Orleans worsened, individuals such as Jackson were 
compelled to denounce the near refugee status that the victims exempli- 
fied.°° Jackson, for example, later denounced President Bush for his 
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lethargy: “Bush has not shown that he cares for civil rights or cares for the 
interests of Black people.”® 

Outrage at the prolonged suffering of New Orleans’ overwhelmingly 
African American victims was given public voice on September 2, 
2005, when rap artist Kanye West appeared on NBC, delivering an 
unforeseen tirade against President Bush and the American media: 


I hate the way they portray us in the media. You see a Black family, it says, 
“they’re looting.” You see a White family, it says, “They’re looking for food.” 
And, you know, it’s been five days [waiting for federal help] because most of 
the people are Black. And even for me to complain about it, I would be a hypo- 
crite because I’ve turned away from the TV because it’s too hard to watch. 
I’ve even been shopping before even giving a donation, so now I’m calling my 
business manager to see what is the biggest amount I can give, and just to imag- 
ine if | was down there, and those are my people down there. So anybody out 
there that wants to do anything that we can help—with the way America is set 
and, the Red Cross is doing everything they can. We already realize a lot of peo- 
ple could help that are at war right now, fighting another way—and they’re given 
them permission to go down and shoot us! ... George Bush doesn’t care about 
Black people.® 


West’s provocative critique provided white Americans with an insight 
into the outrage that much of Black America felt, an outrage that was 
further revealed when Farrakhan added to West’s critique. 

Farrakhan and the NOI fanned the flames of the heated discourse on 
Katrina throughout October 2005. After having done little to address 
the plight of Black Americans since 1995, Farrakhan emerged with 
his own hypothesis on the disaster. The Muslim minister’s advocacy of 
a conspiracy theory to “bomb the levees” and thus annihilate the 
African American community in New Orleans, while typical of his 
paranoid style of leadership, did little to systematically help victims. 
Instead of unleashing FOI and MGT officials into New Orleans to help 
survivors, Farrakhan utilized the occasion to justify a trip to Cuba where 
he apparently spent time with various disaster management 
committees. 

Farrakhan’s trip received little scrutiny because it was not publicized by 
the NOI; in fact some of Farrakhan’s senior officials were even unaware 
that the trip had taken place. The few American journalists who covered 
the story quizzed Farrakhan during his press conference in Havana, 
questioning both his motives and the value of the trip.’? Unbeknown to 
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American journalists in Cuba, Farrakhan was also undergoing medical 
examinations during his visit. 

Farrakhan’s planned Millions More Movement was notably more in- 
clusive than the Million Man March in 1995. Farrakhan called on his 
staff to make greater efforts to attract a broader audience to the march 
than in 1995. YoNasDA Lonewolf Muhammad, for example, noted in 
an interview that Farrakhan had commissioned her in 2005 to bring 
Native American families to the march in Washington. According to 
Muhammad, she managed to recruit 200 “Indigenous families” for the 
march in Washington, where they erected a “twenty-four foot tipi with 
a walk through museum of the close relationship of the Black and Red 
on the National Mall.” Following her work at the march in 2005, she 
was appointed as the national director of the Indigenous Nations 
Alliance for the Millions More Movement. 

Farrakhan networked extensively throughout the United States in 
order to promote the Millions More Movement. Many who had supported 
the MMM in 1995 refused to throw support behind Farrakhan in 2005. 


Margaret Ramirez of the Chicago Tribune, for example, noted: 


For three months Farrakhan, 72, has been on a gruelling 23-city tour to pro- 
mote the Millions More Movement.... Yet Farrakhan is finding it difficult 
to completely shed the notoriety of his controversial past. ... Rev. Jeremiah 
Wright, pastor of the 5,000 member Trinity United Baptist Church of 
Christ in Chicago, said he is sceptical about whether Farrakhan’s Millions 
More Movement can really bring progress. “The Million Man March was a 
wonderful moment, spiritually,” Wright said. “But I feel like, what did we do 
with it? And what are we going to do that’s different this time around?”... 
Farrakhan has been able to capitalize on the anger surrounding the Bush 
administration’s handling of Hurricane Katrina, said Aminah McCloud, 
Professor of Religious Studies at DePaul University in Chicago and author 
of “African American Islam.” “There is an energy that has emerged around 
Farrakhan because of Katrina and the destruction the Bush administration 
has wrought.””! 


Farrakhan’s planned Millions More Movement lacked both the popu- 
larity and appeal that the Million Man March had acquired. Farrakhan’s 
unpopular tours throughout Africa and the Middle East in the decade 
that followed the march effectively squandered popular support for the 
NOL. At the close of 2005 the only tangible reward that Farrakhan had 
amassed since the MMM was the honor of being voted BET personality 
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of the year. The award, while welcomed by the minister, did not in any 
way boost his prestige among the many who felt betrayed by his actions 
after the MMM. The decade that followed the Million Man March 
proved much of an anticlimax both for Farrakhan and his Nation. The 
prestige that he received abroad had no benefits for his own converts or 
supporters at home. Farrakhan’s only success within the NOI after 1995 
was the successful, though not permanent, demotion of Fard 
Muhammad and his establishment of the Nation’s Executive Board, 
which proved key to the group’s survival in 2006. 


CHAPTERS 


Surviving Farrakhan: The “New” 
Nation of Islam, 2006-2009 


On September 11, 2006, Louis Farrakhan transferred control of the NOI 
to his Executive Board on account of recent health fears. News of the 
Muslim leader’s health scare and subsequent decision to step down from 
the NOI reached his followers and outside observers via a letter that he 
published in The Final Call. The U.S. media’s plethora of reports alleging 
that the NOI would either die with Farrakhan or buckle under the 
pressure of factionalism was as equally misplaced as hopes that the 
Nation would gravitate toward Sunni Islam. Farrakhan’s health improved 
sufficiently to enable him to deliver the 2007 Saviours’ Day keynote 
address in Detroit. The fanfare that surrounded the convention height- 
ened speculation that the address was to be Farrakhan’s last. Following 
the 2007 convention the NOI withdrew into itself. Farrakhan’s public 
appearances throughout 2007 and much of 2008 were limited to a handful 
of small events including attendance at Imam W.D. Mohammed’s 
funeral. During his absence from the NOI, Farrakhan moved, privately, 
much closer to Sunni Islam. Yet his followers, under the guidance of 
“student ministers,” sunk further into the Nation’s traditional religious 
and racial teachings. Farrakhan’s apparent departure from the NOI’s old 
theological discourse was evident throughout 2008. On October 19, 
2008, he rededicated the Nation’s national headquarters at Mosque 
Maryam before an audience that included representatives of the Islamic, 
Jewish, and Christian faiths. The rededication ceremony was billed as a 
“New Beginning” for the NOI. Farrakhan’s “New Beginning” required 
his followers to expand their efforts to embrace and work with all sections 
of society. The inclusive vision that Farrakhan projected for the NOI 
throughout October 2008 and 2009 may be interpreted as an attempt to 
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retire the group’s well-known censure of the racial hierarchy, especially 
given the election of America’s first African American president, 
Barack Obama, and the alleged postracialism that his election appeared 
to confirm. Yet the NOI’s “New Beginning” proved short lived. 
Farrakhan was compelled to revert back to the Nation’s traditional con- 
coction of pseudo-Islam, Black Nationalism, and anti-Semitism following 
complaints from his followers. The NOI’s unorthodox doctrine is far from 
taking its last breath in the group. Moreover, Sunni Islam is not an attrac- 
tive option for Farrakhan’s current following. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The cancer treatments that Farrakhan received throughout late 1999 
created internal damage that went unnoticed until he became ill during 
a trip to Cuba with members of the Millions More Movement committee 
in 2006. Medical tests in Cuba revealed an ulcer similar to that which he 
had suffered in 1999. Fresh health fears compelled the Muslim leader to 
step down indefinitely from his position as the national representative of 
Elijah Muhammad and the NOI. In a letter that he addressed to the 
“Believers and Supporters” of the NOI, Farrakhan outlined the events 
that led him to relinquish control of the group and exhorted his 
followers to submit themselves to the authority invested in the 
Executive Board: 


Therefore in this period of testing, I am postponing indefinitely all engagements, 
meetings and appointments so that I can concentrate, with Allah’s (God’s) 
Help, to bring myself back to a state where I may be able to continue to serve 
the rise of our people. The Honorable Elijah Muhammad in the days of his illness 
said “My illness is a test for those around me.” This is a test, not only for me, 
but it is a test for the members of the Nation of Islam, as well. In this period of 
testing, you can prove to the world that the Nation of Islam is more than the 
charisma, eloquence and personality of Louis Farrakhan. In this period of testing, 
you can prove that the Nation of Islam is under-girded by an Idea that represents 
the Kingdom of God on Earth, an Idea that can never be uprooted, never be 
destroyed and can only increase its power, effect and influence over the hearts 
and minds of the people of the Earth. In this period of testing, you can prove that 
the Nation of Islam, a body of people submitting to the Will of Allah (God), is 
more than the physical presence of any individual, and that it will live long after 
we have gone, because it is rooted in an Idea that comes from Allah (God) 
Himself. I will be available to give guidance in any major situation that may 
arise, but I would prefer that the Executive Board of the Nation of Islam help 
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solve the problems of the Nation, without asking me. Then, at this time of test- 
ing, it will show me that you are ready to move beyond personality to live and 
function on the principles that make personalities attractive.’ 


The cult of personality that surrounds Farrakhan inside the NOI 
posed a potentially serious impediment to the transference of power to 
the Nation’s Executive Board. That many converts in the Nation 
regard Farrakhan as the Moses of the Black Muslim movement is self- 
evident. The high regard in which Farrakhan is held by his followers 
has effectively thwarted challenges to his headship in the group for 
the past 30 years. That Farrakhan has led the Nation with little agita- 
tion from within for over three decades is testament not only to his 
talents but to the fact that his followers genuinely regard him to be 
the rightful heir to Elijah Muhammad. Farrakhan has attempted for 
some time to convince the outside world that the NOI is more than a 
one-man show. 

Until February 2006, however, he had only hinted that he would not 
opt to die in power as his predecessor did. During his keynote address at 
the 2006 Saviours’ Day convention at the United Center in Chicago, 
for example, Farrakhan spoke candidly of his impending decision to 
surrender control of the Nation: 


When I’m gone you can sit as the father of the house. . . . | thought today I would 
like to speak to you as a father, who wants to leave you with guidance and 
wisdom ... don’t be troubled by those words.” 


Farrakhan’s absence from the various meetings of the Executive Board, or 
council of laborers as it is more commonly known, provided his sub- 
ordinates with a rare opportunity to vie for greater influence and control. 
Indeed, Farrakhan’s decision to remove all ministerial titles from board 
members in 2008 may be read as a response to individual efforts to vie 
for power.’ 


THE MEDIA’S RESPONSE 


The American media produced an avalanche of journalistic articles 
and reports upon receipt of Farrakhan’s September 11 letter. The 
American media’s response to Farrakhan’s apparent retirement was 
anything but uniform. Many reporters suggested that Farrakhan’s exit 
would result in either the collapse of the NOI or the group’s acceptance 
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of orthodox Islam. Few responses to Farrakhan’s illness were as scathing as 


Arthur Magida’s op-ed in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


When Louis Farrakhan goes, there’ll be no second act, no third act, no encore. 
This curtain will stay down forever: Farrakhan is an original, a one-of-a-kind. 
And for America’s sake, I pray we see no more like him. .. . Fighting cancer since 
the early 1990s, he knows his end is near, an end that will come as a relief to 
many of us.... America came to know him as a bogeyman; as a fiery demon 
who haunted its dreams and mocked its promises and its history; as a Preacher 
Man who could spout chapter and verse from three sets of scriptures—the Old 
Testament, the New Testament and the Koran—even while fabricating a theol- 
ogy of that set the Nation of Islam apart from any of these Abrahamic traditions; 
as a man who presented himself as Black America’s revenge for slavery, emas- 
culation, castration, rapes, night riders and lynchings.* 


The content of Magida’s article infuriated NOI members and staff at The 
Final Call who had been surveying the American media’s response to 
Farrakhan’s illness. In one response to Magida’s opinion piece, Adeeba 
Folami noted: 


Mr. Magida, do not believe for one second that your prayer to not see any more 
like the minister will be answered. Min. Farrakhan, whether present or not, will 
live on and on in the many of “us” who have learned from his example and who 
intend to speak on behalf of our people—regardless of whom or what.’ 


Speculation over the Nation’s future was further ignited when Farrakhan 
was rushed to hospital in early January 2006 to undergo a “life-saving” 
operation. Farrakhan’s extended absence from the NOI forced the 
Executive Board to elect ministers to speak at several engagements on his 
behalf. Rather unsurprisingly they elected Ishmael Muhammad to speak 
at several engagements on behalf of Farrakhan. As one of the most experi- 
enced ministers in the present-day NOI and as Farrakhan’s national assis- 
tant at Mosque Maryam, Ishmael is well regarded by both his peers and 
subordinates in the group. During one of his first addresses on behalf of 
Farrakhan in October 2006, Ishmael delivered a less-than-optimistic report 
on his mentor’s health condition. Throughout his lengthy lecture he 
echoed Farrakhan’s plea for uniformity in the Nation: “Can we subordinate 
our egos to the cause of our people?”’ The fact that Ishmael made such a 
request helped validate, in some measure, notions that the Executive 
Board lacked the capacity to manage the personalities in its leadership. 
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SAVIOURS’ DAY 2007 


Farrakhan’s health improved sufficiently to enable him to attend and 
deliver the 2007 annual Saviours’ Day convention. In the weeks prior to 
the convention, the American media led the way in promoting the event 
as Farrakhan’s farewell address. The NOI authenticated such reports when 
they announced that the convention would be held in Detroit, the NOI’s 
birthplace, as opposed to Chicago where it had been held every year with 
the exception of 1994. Farrakhan’s frail condition prevented him from 
challenging conventional thought that the address would be his last. In 
the aftermath of the 2007 convention the NOI withdrew into itself and, 
with the exception of two lectures that Farrakhan made at interfaith gath- 
erings in Chicago, he kept an unusually low profile. While Farrakhan’s 
chief of staff, Leonard Muhammad, attempted to dismiss notions that “this 
is not the end,” prior to the convention, clearly many of his officials 
believed it to be.® Religious affairs correspondent for the Chicago Tribune 
Margaret Ramirez, for example, construed the decision to hold the con- 
vention in Detroit as an attempt to provide Farrakhan with an appropriate 
exit from his 30 years as the Nation’s leader: 


For the larger African American community, regardless of faith, Farrakhan’s 
speech represents a significant moment as the last chance to see and hear a 
leader who so fiercely defined Black empowerment in America. Many Black 
Chicagoans are planning to travel to Detroit for the speech or listen on the 
radio. ... Though Saviours’ Day gatherings have been held in Chicago in the 
past, leaders chose Detroit this year as a homecoming for the movement and 
an appropriate stage for Farrakhan to take his final bow.” 


Much of the media who attended the February convention did so in the 
belief that it would be their opportunity to either cover Farrakhan’s last 
public address or witness him attempt to rewrite his legacy. Farrakhan 
did neither. Much to the disappointment of orthodox Muslims, 
Farrakhan’s speech signaled, if nothing else, his failure to publicly depart 
from the Nation’s skewed doctrine. Farrakhan’s demotion of Fard 
Muhammad to mere mortal status during the lecture failed once again 
to produce any significant doctrinal changes in the Nation’s teachings. 
Fard Muhammad reappeared as a deity in the series of lectures that both 
Farrakhan and his subordinates delivered after 2007. Moreover, after 
2007, and particularly during Farrakhan’s absence, the NOI sunk much 
further into its formative doctrine. 
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Farrakhan proved sensitive to media reports that alleged that the NOI 
was on its last legs. In what was undoubtedly an effort to abate such 
rumors, Farrakhan surrounded himself with young FOI guards at the 
February convention. Farrakhan’s decision to allow younger FOI guards 
to protect him as opposed to his usual throng of senior FOI guards went 
unnoticed by the media who attended. Farrakhan left his followers and 
the plethora of journalists in attendance in no doubt of his refusal to 
utilize his “farewell address” to rewrite his legacy. Rather than exit the 
2007 address atoning for his divisiveness, Farrakhan chose to leave his 
followers with a controversial reading list of historical and anti-Semitic 
literature including The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews, The 
Secrets of the Federal Reserve, and The Synagogue of Satan. The national 
director of the ADL, Abraham Foxman, reacted angrily on hearing the 
content of Farrakhan’s recommended reading: 


Minister Farrakhan’s reading list includes books that purport to expose “the 
truth” about Jews and their control of the federal banking system or their role 
in the African slave trade ... it’s a shame that Farrakhan had the opportunity 
to change his legacy, and he didn’t.'° 


Foxman’s critique was not shared by all. Some attendees, for example, 
noted that: 


He’s done more to bridge the gap and bring people together than any so-called 
leaders. I think he has had more influence on our race than anyone in 
America. he has allowed people to examine themselves, to see where they’re at.!! 


The American media lined up in their droves to solicit interviews with 
Farrakhan after his national address at the 2007 convention in Detroit. 
Among the prominent media organizations that Farrakhan granted inter- 
views to were CNN, ABC, AI Jazeera, and BET. The string of interviews 
to which the charismatic leader agreed saw him address a number of ques- 
tions candidly, including those relating to succession, the Nation’s theology, 
and what he believes to be a deliberate attempt to vilify him in the national 
media. All of Farrakhan’s interviews were carried out from his home in 
Chicago, where he spent the remainder of 2007 recovering from surgery. 

Farrakhan’s first interview was with ABC journalist Martin Bashir on 
March 6. Though Farrakhan’s interview with Bashir proved relatively 
cordial, he proved sensitive to Bashir’s constant probing at the Nation’s 
doctrine and questions concerning his reputation in the national media: 
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“Farrakhan is not anti-White, anti-gay, anti-Jew, Farrakhan is pro- 
Black ...”!* Bashir also quizzed Farrakhan extensively on the prospects 
for the NOI’s survival. When asked if the group could survive without a 
“charismatic leader,” Farrakhan implied that he would prefer for the 
NOI to be run by his board in the future: 


Charisma has its place... there has to be a system. You don’t know who the 
leader is in the Mormon group but it continues to grow. I’m looking for the day 
when we don’t have to look for charisma. The people behind me don’t have to 
be charismatic.’ 


The following day the Muslim leader carried out a much shorter inter- 
view with CNN anchor Don Lemon. The interview covered a number of 
issues including succession and lingering allegations of anti-Semitism: 


I’m hoping that these (around me) will carry out the principles that Elijah 
Muhammad and Minister Farrakhan taught, so you won’t need any charismatic 
individual. The group that is leading, infused with the principles, wrapping them- 
selves around those principles will lead the Nation in the proper direction. ... 
There are those who have a vested interest in portraying me this way. They raise 
money off me [they say] this is a vile anti-Semite, he’s anti-American, he’s anti-gay. 
But when you come in my presence, or they come in my presence, you can’t feel 
any spirit of hatred emanating from my heart.'* 


Farrakhan’s response to Lemon’s questions concerning succession 
revealed nothing new. If anything his refusal to choose a successor and 
attempts to avoid being seen to favor any one individual to succeed him 
fuelled rumors that the Nation was gripped by power struggles. 

Farrakhan’s interview with Al Jazeera correspondent Fadi Mansour 
covered similar topics of discussion including questions over the alleged 
racially exclusive membership policy in the NOI: 


...our duty was first to our own people, as the Prophet’s was . . . we are now inclu- 
sive of all members of the human family, but it started with the Black man and 
woman of America who are in the worst condition of human beings.!° 


THE NATION’S MINORITY MEMBERS 


The NOMP’s inclusive membership policy is something that is publicized 
by neither Farrakhan, his ministers, nor NOI members, so much so that 
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some members are unaware that whites are allowed to join the group. The 
fact that membership is allegedly open to everyone does not mean that all 
members are afforded the same status in the group. While Hispanic 
Americans and Native Americans have long been accepted and 
welcomed in the NOI, it is only recently that Farrakhan’s NOI has very 
discreetly accepted whites as members. Hispanic Americans form a larger 
demographic in the NOI than Native Americans. The NOI’s recruitment 
drive in the Native American community is believed to be less thorough 
than in the Latino community because the former have proven reluctant 
to synchronize their indigenous religions with the Nation’s doctrine. 

The NOM’s efforts to convert Latinos have been full fledged for nearly a 
decade. The conversion of Latinos to orthodox Islam has been most notice- 
able in Los Angeles, where they are more heavily concentrated. Farrakhan 
has sought to capitalize on the emergence of L.A. as the “gateway city for 
new immigrants” by placing greater emphasis on his recruitment drive in 
that region.'© Farrakhan’s Latino representative, Abel Muhammad, was 
strategically placed at Mosque Number 3 in Los Angeles in order to boost 
Latino conversion to the NOI. Indeed, the NOI’s recruitment drive has 
been so successful that Abel Muhammad suggests that Latinos now consti- 
tute over 20 percent of the group’s national membership. The NOI also 
provides an online Spanish translation of every edition of The Final Call, 
although the same translation is not available in print. The NOI’s efforts 
to capitalize on the conversion of Latinos will impact heavily on its con- 
tinual adherence to Fard Muhammad’s theology. The Nation will be 
required to suspend further Fard Muhammad’s racist theology in the near 
future if it is to continue recruiting Native Americans and Latinos. An 
effort to showcase and link the historical struggles of Latinos and African 
Americans is noticeable in the NOT’ literature: 


As Latinos and Blacks we have unique experiences but we suffer many of the 
same ailments such as the inability to love ourselves. ... For many, Islam has 
come when all else failed. Latino’s in the Nation of Islam are blessed to see past 
the “Black” label associated with the teachings of the Most Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad and hear the universal teachings through the guidance of the 
Honorable Minister Louis Farrakhan. The life giving teachings have been 
fundamental in not only transforming us into citizens that our families and our 
people can truly be proud of.!? 


According to Theresa X Torres, a regular staff writer for The Final Call 
and director of the NOI’s Prison Reform Ministry in California, Latinos 
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identify with the Nation’s teachings, particularly in regard to their cri- 
tique of the racial hierarchy in the United States. However, according to 
Torres many Latinos continue to perceive the NOI as a “Black religion”: 


Based on my own experience I believe that Latinos can identify with the teach- 
ings of the Honorable Elijah Muhammad and the pain of racism and self-hate 
endured by our Black brothers and sisters. As a people Latinos and Blacks have 
more in common than we do different. To be given a way of life that extends 
beyond Sunday, learn the truth about God and ourselves is what many of us 
longed for all our lives, Islam came when all else failed. To be given the life 
giving teachings of the Honorable Elijah Muhammad and to learn the truth 
about God is so empowering because he is no longer a mystery God. To learn 
that I am my worst enemy is empowering I no longer look to blame others or 
become a victim of circumstance. ... From what I have seen the age of Latinos 
in the NOI varies from youth to 50 plus, both male and female. From the conver- 
sations I have had many Latinos in the NOI were born and raised in the Catholic 
religion. ... Contrary to popular belief the NOI is not a Black religion. Most 
Latinos and Blacks for that matter are not aware of what the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad taught. As a result, Latinos for the most part perceive the NOI as 
a religion that is not inclusive of Latinos and do not know that the teachings 
as taught by the Honorable Minister Louis Farrakhan are universal.!® 


Fully integrating Latinos into the NOI remains problematic, and they 
continue to face opposition from their African American counterparts. 
In 2009, for example, at the annual Saviours’ Day convention, Latinos 
hosted a workshop titled “Bridging the Gap” to discuss prejudice directed 
toward them within the group. During panel discussions, Brian 
Muhammad noted that some within the Nation had been “hesitant to 
embrace members of the Latino family.”!” 

Whites form a small demographic in the NOI’s national membership. 
The dozens of whites who are registered members of the NOI’s 
American chapters are unofficially prohibited from enjoying the full 
benefits associated with membership. White members of the NOI are 
believed to be associated with the group primarily for their own rehabili- 
tation purposes. Incorporating whites into the NOI appears to cause 
alarm among converts who argue that the historically Black NOI will be 
redefined and as a result lose its Black character. 

That the majority of the NOI’s leadership cabinet prefer for the NOI to 
remain racially segregated is self-evident. While a small number of the 
NOI’s ministers are more open to the prospect of integration, separation 
is regarded as the best option. Despite claims of open and inclusive 
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membership, many of Farrakhan’s subordinates make no apology for voic- 
ing their preference for membership to be restricted. Farrakhan’s national 
spokesperson, Ava Muhammad, has often argued that African Americans 
should seek to live in close proximity to one another in order to limit 
contact with whites. In a lecture at Mosque Maryam on January 6, 
2008, for example, Ava reiterated her belief that self-imposed isolation 
from whites remains in the best interests of African Americans. 
Ava’s proposition is not simply an attempt to hark back to Elijah 
Muhammad’s parochial regulations. Rather it is a clear effort to maintain 
boundaries to insulate the group and protect the separate identity of NOI 
members. In this regard the NOI is not unique. Many pseudoreligious 
entities wishing to separate themselves from civil society place emphasis 
on restricting contact with “acceptable others” as this is generally seen 
as a necessary stipulation for their survival. Moreover, whites have often 
attempted to insulate themselves from minorities. While many whites, 
Latinos, and Native Americans may have joined the NOI, African 
Americans remain the largest demographic in the modern-day NOI, and 
clearly the leadership body prefers it that way. 

Native American and Hispanic American converts to the NOI, unlike 
whites, are promoted to various high-profile positions in the group in 
order to encourage inclusion. YoNasDa Lonewolf Muhammad, a Native 
American convert and adopted daughter of Farrakhan, is the national 
director of the Indigenous Nations Alliance for the Millions More 
Movement. Racial inclusion is a thorny and complex issue that has seri- 
ous consequences for the NOI’s theology. Racial interaction between 
Hispanic Americans, Native Americans, African Americans, and whites 
has already led to interracial marriages in the once racially exclusive 
NOI. Perhaps the most well-known case of interracial marriage in the 
NOI can be seen with Ishmael Muhammad’s marriage to a Hispanic 
woman. 


CHANGE IN THE NOI 


The fact that the NOI is visibly integrated is an indicator of the extent 
to which Farrakhan has divorced the group from Elijah Muhammad’s 
parochial dictates. Farrakhan’s relatively progressive disposition, at least 
when compared to Elijah Muhammad, is also reflected in the fact that 
women now hold some of the highest ranks in the Nation. Farrakhan 
inherited an organization fraught with chauvinism. The sexual abuse of 
women in the Nation by Elijah Muhammad and Farrakhan’s prior 
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knowledge of it damaged the group’s reputation extensively. On taking up 
the task of rebuilding the NOI, Farrakhan sought to repair the image and 
rapport of the NOI among women in particular. Farrakhan has promoted 
women to some of the highest positions in the once male-dominated, 
patriarchal hierarchy. Female members serve as equal members of the 
NOI’s ministerial and business boards as well as holding instrumental 
positions in the Executive Board.” However, rumors that women are 
abused in the NOI remain prevalent, so much so that many parents react 
with despair when their child registers with the Nation. Current NOI 
member and Final Call correspondent Charlene Muhammad notes that 
her mother was devastated by her decision to join the NOI: 


My mother took it very hard. It was almost as if I had died. ...She was afraid 
because of what she had heard; that this was a cult and they mistreat the women. 
She took all those things she was hearing and she just thought I was going into a 
life of hell. Over time she just watched and we didn’t talk about it for a long 
time. ... I] let her get everything out and it was painful because here I was getting 
life and she thought I was dying. I remember one time she came to visit me and 
we went shopping and we parted, and she came back and said, “Look what 
I found for you, you’re going to love it” and she pulled out this black long beau- 
tiful skirt. The fact that she brought me a skirt that she knew would fit into the 
dress code that we had was very touching. It said to me that she was beginning 
to accept that which I had chosen. That was like a milestone.”! 


Many of the NOI’s male ministers believe that African American women 
join the NOI simply because the “men are better.” Indeed, Ishmael 
Muhammad notes that the NOI continues to appeal equally to men and 
women because the NOI teaches them “to honor and respect the woman 
and that a nation can rise no higher than its woman.””? 

That women join the NOI simply in an effort to secure a good husband 
is not as outlandish as it may initially appear, especially in a society where 
one in three African American men is in prison, on probation, or on 
parole. Furthermore, a former long-time member of both Elijah 
Muhammad’s and Farrakhan’s NOI recounted in her autobiography, 
Little X: Growing Up in the Nation of Islam (1997), that on many occasions 
African American women used to taunt her about the reputation of men 
in the Nation: “I’d love to get me one of them men, but I can’t see me 
wearing them long clothes through the summertime.” 

That the strict dress code in the NOI has been a deterrent to conver- 
sion for women is well known. Under the watchful eye of the MGT the 
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dress code for women in the NOI has been gradually modernized. The 
NOI now annually hosts designer competitions and fashion shows to 
promote modest fashions for women. Project Modesty is held annually 
to showcase designs for women. Its focus on stimulating the creation of 
designs from women in the group is reflected in the fact that it holds 
design contests open to girls aged 14 to 24 with a lucrative prize offer: 
“Project Modesty will clothe our girls with the garments that will reflect 
their beauty and culture without being tight, revealing or skimpy. ...””° 

Farrakhan’s efforts to repair the image of women in the group remains a 
priority. One of the two lectures that he gave outside the NOI in 2007, 
for example, was at the eighth annual women’s event at Valley 
Kingdom Ministries International Church in Chicago: 


This is a world that does not value the female. She’s looked upon more like a 
plaything than the serious creation that God almighty intended for her to be... . 
The enemy undresses her. The enemy wants her to use the beauty of her form to 
attract the natural lust of man to keep his mind focused below the naval in the 
underworld, so he can never see the value of her and climb to the heavenly part 
of his natural existence. ... The moment you lower the woman, you automati- 
cally lower the man; the moment you elevate the woman, you elevate the man.”° 


The prospect of stability and finding an industrious husband may over- 
tide obvious deterrents to conversion for women, given the shortage of 
men in the African American community. The shortage of men in the 
African American community is something that is only now being given 
serious attention by organizations such as the National Urban League 
(NUL). In their 2007 edition of the State of Black America, the NUL 
dedicated the entire issue to the plight of African American men. In a 
valiant attempt to address the impact that high rates of incarceration 
and employment patterns have on interethnic marriages in the Black 
community, Michael Eric Dyson set out to briefly examine some of the 
factors contributing to the depletion of interethnic marriage: 


If the often tense relationship between Black men and Black women is to 
improve, we must confront the social and personal difficulties that plague our 
togetherness. There are many elements that contribute to strained relationships 
between Black men and women, including Black female educational achieve- 
ments and socioeconomic standing, both of which are higher than men’s; the 
substantial mortality gap between men and women; the disproportionate incar- 
ceration of Black men; Black men’s lower occupational status; the dramatically 
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decreasing rate of Black men seeking higher education; and the increasing rate of 
interracial marriage among Black men.” 


LEADERSHIP AND RACE RELATIONS 


Farrakhan re-emerged from the confines of his Chicago fortress in late 
2007. Any questions over his authority in the NOI were set aside when 
he revealed that he had removed all titles from his ministers in spite of 
opposition: “I asked us to give up all titles and some felt naked.””® 
Though Farrakhan did not state why he decided to apparently downgrade 
his ministers, it is clear that he was less than confident that the NOI 
would have survived intact in the event of his death. Farrakhan’s admis- 
sion that he had “serious cleanup work to do” inside the NOI reaffirmed 
conventional thought that the NOI’s hierarchy had failed to run 
smoothly during his absence.”” The charismatic leader continued to keep 
a relatively low profile throughout early 2008. In the absence of 
Farrakhan the Nation’s news organ afforded outsiders with a fair reading 
of the temperature of the group. The NOI relaunched its traditional 
mosaic of Black Nationalism and heterodox Islam via the youth of the 
organization in 2008. Rather than position his group closer to orthodox 
Islam, Farrakhan spent 2007 ensuring that his subordinates were able to 
“defend the theology” of Elijah Muhammad. ? The charismatic leader 
broke his long silence on the “State of Black America” at the 2008 
Saviours’ Day convention where he drew controversy for his endorsement 
of Democratic presidential candidate Barack Obama. 

The NOI withdrew into itself after February 2007 under Farrakhan’s 
instructions. The Final Call provided a reading of the temperature of the 
group in the absence of official statements from the hierarchy. The Final 
Call proved consistent in its choice of subject matter. Following two 
high-profile cases of racial attacks, reports of nooses being placed on office 
doors of African American academics at Columbia University, and the 
release of the 2007 NUL annual “State of Black America” report, The 
Final Call devoted much of its coverage to cases that authenticated its 
own theology.?! 

Race relations in the United States reached an apparent nadir in 2006. 
The death of an African American male, Sean Bell, in New York at the 
hands of misinformed and heavily armed police officers alongside the 
“Jena Six” trial and several episodes of nooses being placed in schools 
and colleges reopened wounds in the sphere of race relations. While The 
Final Call did not cover the death of Sean Bell in any great detail, it 
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devoted several issues of the paper to the trial of Mychal Bell and the Jena 
Six. The Jena Six trials received international media coverage after several 
large protests were staged in Jena, Louisiana, following the arrest of six 
Black males for the battery of a white pupil at Jena in December 2006. 
The segregated school came under condemnation after it was reported that 
nooses had been placed under a tree in the school as a warning to the 
school’s minority students. The series of protests that the NOI helped 
organize fuelled international coverage of the Jena Six trials. High-profile 
civil rights activists, including Jesse Jackson and Al Sharpton, led 
campaigns to protest for the release of the six male students. Though 
Farrakhan was unable to meet with the students, he directed his sub- 
ordinate, Deric Muhammad, to meet with Mychal Bell and his family. 
More than any other event in the past several years, the Jena Six trials 
brought attention to the preservation of racial apartheid in pockets of 
American society. Jesse Jackson utilized the event to spearhead an awareness 
campaign of the plight of young African American students in the “school- 
to-prison pipeline,” something that the NUL focused on in its 2007 report: 


The latest results by the Department of Education show young Black students, 
particularly boys, are much more likely to be disciplined severely—suspended 
or expelled—than White or Asian or even Hispanic students. A young African 
American boy in a New Jersey public school is 60 times as likely as a White 
student to be expelled. The national average is that African Americans face 
serious discipline more than three times the rate of White students. ... A record 
of suspension or expulsion is, in essence, a ticket to jail. Blacks are facing 
a school-to-prison pipeline that is destroying lives that we should be looking 
to save. And in too many states, a prison-industrial complex is growing up 
that has an economic stake in greater incarceration. Too often, young 
African American men are the victims of this system.? 


In the aftermath of the Jena Trials reports of nooses being placed 
throughout Columbia University drew further attention to the preva- 
lence of racism in American society. The media failed to highlight sev- 
eral cases of such events by arguing that affording media coverage only 
encouraged the perpetrators.” 


POSTRACIAL AMERICA 


Barack Obama’s successful and race-neutral presidential campaign in 
2008 raised pertinent questions about whether the United States had 
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reached a postracial epoch. Accusations throughout the campaign that 
Obama was “insufficiently black” angered the NOI, Obama’s then pastor 
Dr. Jeremiah Wright, and many throughout the United States. 
Attempts by both Senator Clinton and the Republican Party to “racial- 
ize” Obama were designed to pigeonhole him as confined to the African 
American community. Simultaneously, many African American political 
groups declined to support Obama because they regarded him as not 
“black enough.” Eddie Read, chair of Chicago’s Black Independent 
Political Organization, stated that Obama “doesn’t belong to us. He 
would not be the black president. He would be the multi-cultural 
president.”** Renowned scholar Manning Marable notes that even in late 
2007 half of all African Americans favored Senator Hillary Clinton.*? 
Questions over Obama’s racial authenticity were addressed by both 
Farrakhan and his Christian counterparts including Jeremiah Wright 
and the controversial Father Michael Pfleger. While Obama soon after 
“rejected” and “denounced” Farrakhan’s support, his dissociation from 
his long-time pastor was clearly a much more personal and complex issue. 

Louis Farrakhan offered his endorsement of Obama during the 2008 
Saviours’ Day convention at the McCormick Place convention center 
in Chicago. The annual celebration lacked both the grandeur and aura 
that had characterized the 2007 convention. Farrakhan’s relatively short 
keynote address came after a series of workshops and seminars organized 
and led by the youth of the NOI. Farrakhan’s attempt to showcase the 
youth of the NOI was once again ignored by the American media. The 
youth of the NOI were utilized as a strategic weapon in the group’s drive 
to counter charges that it had diminished after 2006. The text of 
Farrakhan’s address received little national or international media cover- 
age. The most significant moment of his keynote address came with his 
long-awaited endorsement of Barack Obama. The heated response to 
Farrakhan’s endorsement from Obama, his campaign, and that of his 
rivals reflected, if nothing else, the fact that Farrakhan remains a conten- 
tious actor in the sphere of American race relations. Farrakhan left 
onlookers at the 2008 convention in little doubt of his refusal to lean 
the NOI towards Islamic orthodoxy. The charismatic leader’s admission 
that he wanted to “put the nation on the best road possible” for him 
clearly meant remaining wedded to Elijah Muhammad’s “home cooked” 
theology.°° In his introductory remarks Farrakhan once again elevated 
Fard Muhammad to the position of a messianic deity. The NOI’s failure 
to gravitate towards orthodoxy may reflect the extent to which the 
group’s purists remain well seated, but it may also equally reflect its 
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leadership’s failure to make orthodoxy palatable to its recruits. With the 
exception of a few hints of discord in the Executive Board, alongside 
the visible absence of his usual cohort of officials behind him, 
Farrakhan’s address proved fairly customary. While he claimed that it 
had been “the most difficult text” he had ever put together, the address 
proved nothing out of the ordinary for the minister. The keynote address 
took an unusual turn when he hailed Illinois senator and Democratic 
presidential candidate Barack Obama. In the interviews that Farrakhan 
granted throughout 2007 he had only reluctantly voiced support for 
Obama, apparently for fear of harming the senator’s campaign: 


These candidates and their rise in popularity among the people do indicate a 
change in the attitude of many Americans concerning females and Blacks. ... 
However, the hope of a potential female or African American president I don’t 
think is enough to change the reality of the Black, Native American, poor and 
oppressed people of this land....The forces of racism in this country are still 
very strong.°! 


Farrakhan’s senior officials and regular correspondents for The Final Call 
voiced support for Obama while castigating his rivals prior to the 2008 
convention.’® Farrakhan’s long-time associate and international 
representative Akbar Muhammad had been urging The Final Call’s readers 
to support Obama since the outset of the presidential primaries: “It is our 
duty to support one of our own when they have the tenacity and will to 
seek the highest office in this country. ... As Mr. Obama moves through 
states with large Black populations, I want to remind him that the way 
to get the Black vote is to ask for it. Barack, if you don’t, make no mistake 
that the other candidates will.”*? 

Farrakhan’s efforts to avoid becoming a “stumbling block” for the presi- 
dential hopeful resulted in his prolonged silence on the race for the 
White House.*° Farrakhan was no doubt well aware that backing 
Obama would engender a heated response that would very potentially 
see Obama denounce his support.*! 

Farrakhan’s endorsement of the Illinois senator was full fledged. The 
minister’s decision to stoke the fire of the presidential debate may be a result 
of his desire to encourage his large following to support Obama or to lessen 
criticisms that the democratic candidate was not “Black enough”: 


A Black man with a White mother became a saviour to us. A Black man with a 
White mother could turn out to be one who can lift America from her fall... as 
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a result of Sen. Obama’s presidential campaign, “people are being transformed 
from what they were. His language is raising them above their racial, ethnic, 
cultural, religious differences, and he is wedding people into a bond that has 
never been seen before. You might say, gee, I don’t think Barack is Black enough. 
He wasn’t supposed to be. If you want a Black leader, there’s Rev. Jackson, 
there’s Rev. Sharpton, Louis Farrakhan, and we don’t apologize,” said Min. 
Farrakhan. Sen. Obama is not “the Black candidate,” he’s the American candi- 
date who wants to unite all the American people. You may not agree with him, 
then stand on the sidelines and watch. “There are Caucasian people, right 
now, who don’t see Barack Obama’s color, they see that man as the only one able 
to save this country from itself, ...” That man has empathy for people who are 
African or Black, but he has empathy and love for people who are White . . . this 
young man is the hope of the entire world that America will change and be made 
better, because a better man may become her leader.” 


The support that Obama’s campaign garnered across racial lines 
nullifies many of Farrakhan’s and the NOI’s claims about race relations 
in the United States. Farrakhan’s endorsement may reflect his softer tone, 
but it may also have been an attempt by Farrakhan to highlight his own 
profile. Calls for Obama to denounce Farrakhan’s support were immedi- 
ate. Chicago Sun-Times correspondent Mary Mitchell provided a sympa- 
thetic response to Farrakhan’s support of Obama: 


When Sen. Barack Obama “rejected” and “denounced” the support of Nation of 
Islam leader Louis Farrakhan during the MSNBC debate last week, it wasn’t his 
finest hour. Fortunately for Obama, most Black people understand the game. 
No matter how many times Farrakhan explains, defends or refutes anti-Semitic 
comments that have been attributed to him, his kiss is still the kiss of death. 
Hours after Farrakhan praised Obama during his annual Saviours’ Day speech 
last Sunday, the Obama campaign moved to distance the candidate from 
Farrakhan, telling the Associated Press that it did not solicit Farrakhan’s support. 
In responding to questions during the debate, Obama took a much stronger 
approach. “I have been very clear in my denunciation of Minister Farrakhan’s 
anti-Semitic comments,” Obama told Tim Russert, NBC Washington Bureau 
chief. “I did not solicit his support. ... I] obviously can’t censor him, but it is 
not support that I sought. And we’re not doing anything, I assure you formally 
or informally, with Minister Farrakhan.” ... At 74 years old, Farrakhan has paid 
his dues in the battle against racial oppression and hatred. Over the years, a lot 
of Black people have disagreed with Farrakhan on his stance regarding Israel, 
and many of us have regretted his ongoing controversy with powerful Jewish 
leaders. Yet Farrakhan’s appeal to masses of African Americans is that he is not 
a politician. And he is free to speak his mind because his organization does not 
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depend on outside support. Obama should have found a way to escape Russert’s 
trap without denigrating Farrakhan’s legacy. But, like I said, we understand.*? 


Obama’s public rejection of Farrakhan’s support may have come as a 
surprise to many of his coreligionists within Trinity United Church in 
Chicago, given that Farrakhan has been a regular guest at the church 
for at least the past decade. Furthermore, Senator Clinton’s insistence 
that Obama “reject” and “denounce” Farrakhan’s support may have come 
as an even greater surprise given that former president Bill Clinton 
invited NOI director of protocol Claudette Marie Muhammad to serve 
on the National Steering Committee for his reelection in 1996.** 
Jeremiah Wright has worked closely with Farrakhan since the 1980s. He 


regards Farrakhan as a personal friend and colleague. Wright notes that: 


Minister Farrakhan is a friend of mine; we are colleagues in ministry and we talk 
together about issues in terms of city municipal issues, state wise; national and 
international issues. | accompanied him ten years into our relationship in 1984 
to the celebration of the 15 years of independence in Tripoli and since that time 
we have talked frequently about national and international issues in respect of 
Muslim-Christian relationships and things that affect the African American 
community here in the city of Chicago. Back in 1995, 11 years later when he 
was organizing the Million Man March, I worked the Christian side of the street 
in trying to garner support for the March and for what he was trying to accom- 
plish in the March. Christian ministers of every, at least six denominations talk 
about what has happened since the March, our children our grandchildren. 
Members of the Nation have been close friends of members of our church. He’s 
been here for funerals and I’ve had members of Trinity marry members of the 
NOI. So it’s been a cordial, collegial, clergy kind of relationship across the years 
since I have known him.’ 


Criticism directed at Obama’s pastor grew throughout 2007 and peaked 
in late May 2008 when one of Farrakhan’s few white friends, Father 
Michael Pfleger of St. Sabina Parish on Chicago’s South Side, delivered 
a sermon mocking Senator Clinton. Jeremiah Wright’s friendship with 
Louis Farrakhan became public knowledge in 2007 when the national 
media revealed that Trinity United had awarded Farrakhan the Dr. 
Jeremiah Wright Trumpeter Award. Wright was quoted during the award 
ceremony as commenting that Farrakhan “truly epitomized greatness.” 
Tensions between Obama and Wright flared when leaked footage of 
Wright’s controversial views were broadcast in the national media. 
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Guardian columnist Suzanne Goldenberg, for example, quoted Wright in 
early January as having rebuked criticism that Obama was “not Black 
enough”: 


Barack knows what it means living in a country and a culture that is controlled 
by rich White people,” Wright said. “Hillary would never know that.” He went 
on: “Hillary ain’t never been called a nigger. Hillary has never had a people 
defined as a non-person.”... Wright also took issue with the idea that Bill 
Clinton was a friend to African Americans. “Hillary is married to Bill, and Bill 
has been good to us. No he ain’t. Bill did us, just like he did Monica Lewinsky. 
He was riding dirty.*° 


Obama’s initial efforts to quiet alarm over his liaison with Wright 
during his speech on race in Philadelphia in March 2008 failed to divert 
media attention from Trinity United. Censure directed at Obama’s 
church intensified when guest speaker Father Michael Pfleger delivered 
a tirade against Senator Hillary Clinton in late May 2008. During his ser- 
mon, Pfleger mocked Hillary Clinton, attributing her belief that she had 
earned the nomination of her party to “White entitlement.”* Pfleger 
was subsequently removed from St. Sabina, albeit briefly, by the 
Archdiocese of Chicago. News of Pfleger’s brief suspension prompted his 
parishioners to stage a rally outside St. Sabina in support of Pfleger. The 
Final Call quoted one of the parishioners at the rally as having stated that 
“Father Pfleger has not said anything that we have not said.”*8 

Heated debate over Trinity United became a regular feature of news 
coverage related to Obama until late June 2008 when he and his wife 
withdrew their membership from the church: 


Barack Obama announced Saturday that he and his wife had resigned as 
members of their Chicago church in the wake of controversial remarks from its 
pulpit that have become a serious distraction to his presidential campaign. In a 
letter dated Friday to the pastor, the Rev. Otis Moss III, Obama said he and his 
wife, Michelle, had come to the decision “with some sadness.” But they said their 
relations with Trinity United Church of Christ “had been strained by the 
divisive statements” of the retiring pastor, the Rev. Jeremiah A. Wright Jr., 
“which sharply conflict with our own views.”*? 


The negative retort that both Pfleger’s and Wright’s remarks received 
in the national media deterred Farrakhan from making similar remarks. 
During a three-day conference in Chicago in August 2008, attended by 
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Father Pfleger and local educators in Chicago, Farrakhan acknowledged 
the tense political climate, noting that “I’m glad my brother, father 
Pfleger’s here” and that he would opt to remain “silent” until after the 
November election.’ Farrakhan’s appearance at the New Educational 
Paradigm for the 21st Century conference in August 2008 was one of 
the few public appearances that he made throughout 2008. Farrakhan’s 
other engagements were limited to a handful of events including atten- 


dance at W. D. Mohammed’s high-profile funeral. 


FARRAKHAN’S SUBORDINATES 


Farrakhan’s extended absence from the NOI provided his subordinates 
with an opportunity to gain experience in managing the group. Many of 
the official statements and interviews that the NOI agreed to in 2008 
were handled and conducted by Ishmael Muhammad. Ishmael’s lectures 
throughout 2008 were imbued with the esoteric mythology characteristic 
of his father’s early teachings. Moreover, in an interview with WAF Talk 
Radio, he noted that the NOI believes Fard Muhammad to be “the long- 
awaited Mahdi—The message that he brought to Black people rescued 
us... we see him as Savior.” Known by his coworkers as the “Fireball 
Minister,” Ishmael takes pride in his high-profile position as Farrakhan’s 
right-hand man. The fact that the NOI is the longest surviving Black 
Nationalist entity in the United States is also a matter of pride for the 
aspiring leader. During his keynote address at Mosque Maryam on 
December 7, 2007, for example he noted that: “All Black organizations 
have been broke up but we are still here ... this little Nation of Islam 
has not been broken up or defeated in spite of all their efforts.””” 

The student ministers of the NOI followed Ishmael’s example and 
delved NOI members further into Elijah Muhammad’s unorthodox teach- 
ings. In an address delivered by the UK representative of the NOI, Hilary 
Muhammad, in May 2008, he made similar pronouncements to Ishmael, 
referring throughout his lecture to Fard Muhammad as the Mahdi and 
Elijah Muhammad as the “exalted Christ.” Hilary’s address entitled 
“Respite Me until the Day in Which They Are Raised” on May 4, was 
clearly well received by both his peers, those visiting the MUI for the first 
time, and his supporters in the United Kingdom. In the altar call that 
Ishmael Muhammad made following Hilary’s lecture, approximately 25 
young men responded to the call, lining up to receive registration cards 
and to shake Hilary Muhammad’s hand. The fact that the NOI suffers 


no shortage of would-be converts at any given Sunday service is in no 
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way a reflection of the Nation’s present-day growth. There is, for exam- 
ple, no way of gauging as to whether all of those who receive a registra- 
tion card at the Sunday service will complete the card and, if they do, 
how long they will actually remain in the NOI. Hilary Muhammad’s 
reception in the United States clearly encouraged and renewed the zeal 
of his followers back in the United Kingdom. Following his address, 
London was named number one in the top 10 cities distributing The 
Final Call in the September 2 edition of the paper.” Given that the num- 
ber of NOI converts and sympathizers in cities such as Chicago and New 
York dwarfs the number of Farrakhan’s supporters in the United 
Kingdom, the British followers’ achievement in gaining the number one 
slot in distribution sales is significant. 


THE NEW BEGINNING 


While the NOI drifted further into the mysticism characteristic of its 
formative years, Farrakhan appeared to be moving closer to orthodox 
Islam, at least publicly. During his keynote address at the New Edu- 
cational Paradigm for the Twenty-First Century Conference in Chicago 
on August 3, 2008, Farrakhan avoided using the opportunity to justify 
the NOI’s separatist ideals in regard to education, and instead appeared 
to offer a note of regret that the NOI had secluded itself for so long: 


I wish that Christians could hear me; I wish that they could understand that we 
are not enemies of Jesus. | wish that they could understand. I wish that the 
Muslims could understand that we are not enemies of the Prophet Muhammad; 
we love him. Son on October 19th, I’m inviting all to the dedication of the 
new Mosque Maryam, the new and if it be the will of Allah, I will introduce 
you to the New beginning of that which is called the Nation of Islam, 
New.... You think that you heard Elijah, I want to re-introduce him to you on 
October 19th at the dedication of the new mosque Maryam.*4 


Farrakhan’s somewhat moderate lecture on August 3 offered his followers 
a foretaste of what was to come on October 19 at the official opening and 
rededication of Mosque Maryam. The rededication ceremony was 
attended by members of the Christian, Jewish, and Islamic faiths and 
more notably by various racial groups. The opening Hebrew prayer, for 
example, was provided by Priest Aheedyan Ben Israel and the Muslim 
prayer by Imam Dr. Ahmed Rufai. Farrakhan’s lecture outlined briefly 
his vision for the newly renovated mosque, a vision that involved the 
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Nation moving beyond service to its own community and toward 
service to the entire community. 

At the close of his lecture, Farrakhan offered something of a brief 
defense of Elijah Muhammad’s teachings and the context in which they 
took root: 


When Elijah Muhammad came among us he taught what you could call a Black 
theology. A lot of people were offended by that; turned off by that. In the 
Muslim world they were angry; they said: “Islam does not teach colour; what’s 
wrong with you people?” But they don’t know what happened to us... here’s a 
people that have been in America over 450 years and foreigners come to 
America and within a few days they have money, they have businesses, they 
have economic standing, they’re proud of being an American because they came 
here with nothing and they have what they have. We’ve been here longer than 
anyone else except the Native indigenous peoples ... but we have some stars 
among us, we do, we have people that have shaken the world... but the 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad said: “you can never, no one man, can ever escape 
being identified with the condition of his people... .” The man that came to us 
from Mecca, we call him Master Fard Muhammad, he had a Black father and a 
White mother. That man came to us first because our condition was worse. He 
was so skilful, he developed a methodology along with an ideology, that would 
start a process of transformation in our lives. ... This may shock some of you, 
but he wanted to help, eventually, both people. That message you call Black 
supremacy; that fed a broken heart, a broken mind, a broken spirit.” 


Farrakhan’s attempt to steer the Nation towards a “new beginning” was 
clearly in line with the wishes of those members of the group who had 
longed for the Nation to break from its policy of racial exclusion. To 
those who cherish the NOI’s history of service to the African American 
community, however, the October 19 lecture caused concern. News cov- 
erage of reactions from NOI members to the “New Beginning” and 
“expanded mission” in The Final Call differed. In the October 28 edition 
of the paper, for example, James Muhammad quoted student minister 
Mark Muhammad, who joined the group in 1989, as commenting: 


At some point it had to happen, it was just about Min. Farrakhan choosing 
the right time and this is the time. ... The Hon. Elijah Muhammad said he 
wants freedom, justice and equality. That’s not just for us; that’s for every- 
body. And that’s part of the attraction for the rest of the human family to 


us. We can help the Minister by the way we articulate that message to the rest 
of the world.” 
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Mark Muhammad’s reaction to the Nation’s “expanded mission” was on 
the whole more optimistic than those of many NOI converts. In a later 
edition of the paper, for example, staff writer Ashahed Muhammad noted 
that “much speculation” had arisen concerning the immediate implica- 
tions of Farrakhan’s October 19 message: 


Since Min. Farrakhan’s message on Oct. 19, there has been much speculation 
regarding whether the Nation of Islam would turn a new racial corner, perhaps 
even allowing Whites to join. Min. Farrakhan quieted the concerns of many 
who may feel that this “New Beginning” would represent the abandonment of 
the core principles of the mission that makes the Nation of Islam the steadfast 
pillar in the Black community that it has been for 78 years. “All of the mosques 
set up by the Hon. Elijah Muhammad are committed first and foremost to the 
resurrection and transformation of the Black people in America and throughout 
the world, for it is our condition that is worse than any member of the human 
family of our planet, so [God] comes to the worst to start His work of redemption. 
Min. Farrakhan said this newly expanded mission of The Nation of Islam 
extends to all man and mankind. ... Min. Farrakhan then spoke of his and our 
appreciation for the man who came to us from the Holy City of Mecca, Master 
Fard Muhammad. He said that Master Fard Muhammad had a dual mission, 
one for Blacks and one for Whites. A mission to both people with different 
natures while establishing justice for both and in the process, eliminating mind- 
sets of Black inferiority and White supremacy.” 


Though NOI members may not have wholly supported or approved of 
the October 19 address, it would be an error to conclude that the 
modern-day NOI remains a replica of Elijah Muhammad’s group. The 
NOI has shown signs of gradual moderation, specifically in relation to 
its understanding of and involvement in the American political process. 
Following Barack Obama’s historic presidential nomination, for example, 
the NOI celebrated his victory. On the front cover of the November 18, 
2008, edition of The Final Call, for example, the editors ran a full-page 
photo of Obama under the caption: “Congratulations President-Elect 
Barack Obama. Our prayers are for your success and the success of the 
Nation.”’® The fact that the NOI’s official news organ even celebrated 
Obama’s success is significant, given that it has traditionally eschewed 
and critiqued the appointment of African Americans to political office. 
Following Obama’s victory, Farrakhan appeared on Al Jazeera to discuss 
the victory and current developments in the NOI with host Riz Khan 
on November 13. During the interview, Farrakhan was asked by a caller 
to the show about his and the Nation’s beliefs and as to why he had kept 
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the NOI “separate from the Muslim world.” In response, Farrakhan 
commented that: 


We do believe that Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, is the end of the 
Prophets. However, we also believe that the Black man of America is in a very 
unique position and condition; and, as Allah has said in the Qur’an, He has 
raised a messenger in every nation. America is the greatest nation on earth; 
and is, unfortunately, guilty of some of the sins of Sodom and Gomorah, 
Ancient Babylon, Ancient Rome, Ancient Egypt was guilty of. So, America 
too, needs a Warner and a Messenger to guide [her] back to the Straight Path 
of God, and we believe that the Honorable Elijah Muhammad is that Warner. 
We are not trying to stay away from the Muslim world; we love the Muslim 
world, and we are trying our best to link up with Muslims all over the world, 
for we share a common faith; a common practice. And also today, in a world 
that, in the West, is increasingly becoming anti-Islam, we face common 
threats. 


Farrakhan’s interview with Riz Khan marked a further attempt to remar- 
ket the NOI as an orthodox group as opposed to a cult that believes that 
Allah visited Detroit in July 1930 in the person of Fard Muhammad. 
Farrakhan’s attempt to moderate the NOI has proven a dismal failure. 
Less than 12 months after the Nation embarked on a “New Beginning,” 
Farrakhan abandoned efforts to guide his followers toward inclusion and 
orthodoxy. Moreover, in 2010 Farrakhan authorized the publication of 
The Secret Relationship between Blacks and Jews, Volume 2. The publication 
of the book and Farrakhan’s promotion of it delivered a clear signal to 
outside observers of the movement that the NOI is far from divorcing 
itself from the uglier aspects of its past. 


THE NOI AND SUNNI ISLAM 


Farrakhan’s absence from the NOI throughout much of the past few 
years has been something of a test for the group. On the one hand, it 
has allowed the Executive Board to flush out potential radicals. On the 
other hand, it has revealed that without Farrakhan the group is likely to 
sink further into its formative doctrine. Farrakhan’s brief experiment with 
orthodoxy throughout 2008 has once again failed to produce any mean- 
ingful change in the Nation’s doctrinal teachings. The Nation’s constant 
oscillation between Islamic orthodoxy and its original creed has proven 
extremely frustrating for its orthodox counterparts.©° Dr. Ahmed Rufai 
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Misbahudeen, who serves on the executive board of the Council of 
Islamic Organizations of Greater Chicago (CIOGC), notes that the 
NOT'’s failure to gravitate toward orthodoxy is a result of numerous factors 
including the Nation’s “suspicious and strained” relationship with 
orthodox Muslims, the “grandeur privileges” that result from a position 
of leadership in the Nation, and the fact that NOI members are relatively 
“comfortable” with their doctrine.*! Indeed, it appears that the only other 
Islamic group that the NOI works with is the Inner City Action Muslim 
Network (IMAN), and even this interaction appears to be rather limited. 


A CONTESTED LEGACY 


The fact that Farrakhan is often forced to revert back to the Nation’s 
esoteric doctrine reveals how limited his authority is within the NOI. 
That is not to say that Farrakhan is somehow a prisoner of the group he 
leads. Farrakhan will leave behind a contested legacy. His efforts to 
strengthen African American communities and promote economic self- 
sufficiency will likely be the most positive aspects of that legacy. 
However, Farrakhan’s recent endorsement and promotion of The Secret 
Relationship between Blacks and Jews, Volume 2 (2010) will ensure that 
charges of anti-Semitism color a larger degree of his legacy. In the imme- 
diate aftermath of the book’s publication, the ADL released numerous 
statements alerting people to the book. The ADL’s director for Islamic 
affairs and left-wing Research in New York notes that: 


When that book was initially released the NOI sent copies of the book to Jewish 
organizations and some elected officials alerting them to the publication. We 
were very familiar with the first volume and very familiar with a kind of recent 
escalating campaign of anti-Semitism from the NOI. And so as we always do 
whenever Farrakhan or the group expresses its hostility towards Jews we make 
a statement exposing it and letting people know that we remain concerned 
about it. 


Farrakhan’s promotion of the book in Atlanta and elsewhere through- 
out 2010 has once again confirmed a long record of bigotry directed 
towards the Jewish community. Charges of anti-Semitism directed 
towards Farrakhan and the NOI are not likely to lessen in the foreseeable 
future. Indeed, Farrakhan’s willingness to embrace and support anti- 
Semitic elements within the NOI has reaffirmed his image in the popular 
media and academia as divisive. 


CHAPTER. TO 


Succession 


The trajectory that the NOI may tread when Farrakhan bows out gener- 
ated widespread speculation after September 2006. There are at present 
five possible directions for the group to take upon Farrakhan’s death. 
First, as something of a preferred option for Farrakhan, the NOI could 
be led collectively by his Executive Board. Second, should the board fail 
to manage the NOI, they could elect a member of the upper tier to 
succeed Farrakhan. Third, the Nation could split into warring factions 
with each vying for legitimacy. Fourth, as something of a less likely 
option, the NOI may move to align itself with orthodox groups and in 
time embrace orthodox Islam. Last, the NOI may use Farrakhan’s exodus 
as an appropriate point for closure. 

Farrakhan has frequently commented that he would prefer for the NOI 
to be led by the Executive Board in the event of his death.’ The likeli- 
hood that this will be a realistic outcome may not be as small as spectators 
have assumed. That the NOI’s Executive Board struggled to run smoothly 
during Farrakhan’s absence is commonly speculated. The board’s drive to 
purge itself of renegades has arguably bolstered its chances of functioning 
more coherently without Farrakhan in the future. The upper and lower 
tiers of the Executive Board are composed of individuals who have 
devoted much their lives to the NOI’s ministry. Several individuals in 
the upper tier of the Executive Board have served in the Nation under 
Elijah Muhammad, W. D. Mohammed, and Farrakhan. That these 
individuals will withdraw from the group when Farrakhan dies is unlikely. 
The “lifers” who make up the upper tier of the Executive Board have 
experienced the turmoil and effects of factionalism first hand. Many of 
Farrakhan’s closest associates on the board, for example, weathered the 
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storm of transition in 1975. They are therefore arguably in a better posi- 
tion to help steer the Nation through what will no doubt be a period of 
difficult transition when Farrakhan dies. 

Farrakhan has repeatedly declined to nominate an heir to his position 
as the national representative of Elijah Muhammad. Farrakhan’s refusal 
to endorse a successor is most likely a result of his own fears that doing 
so would fan the flames of discord in his board. Though media reports 
have speculated that Ishmael Muhammad, Akbar Muhammad, and 
Mustapha Farrakhan are serious contenders to Farrakhan’s throne, 
Farrakhan has never sanctioned any of the aforementioned individuals 
to succeed him. In the public realm, even those who claim to have had 
involvement with the Nation are unaware that Farrakhan has groomed 
a handful of his staff for succession. In an interview with Vibert White, 
a former member of the NOI and author of Inside the Nation of Islam: 
A Historical and Personal Testimony of a Black Muslim (2001), Amanda 


Paulson of the Christian Science Monitor noted: 


Possible successors include Ishmael Muhammad—one of Elijah Muhammad’s 
sons and the minister at the Nation’s Mosque Maryam in the Chicago head- 
quarters, Farrakhan’s son Mustapha Farrakhan, and Akbar Muhammad, 
Farrakhan’s assistant. But all of them have drawbacks, says White. “There’s going 
to be a fight. [Farrakhan] has had ample opportunity to highlight someone and to 
train someone and to bring this person to the body to say that when I retire this 
man is going to lead. He hasn’t done this.’ 


That Ishmael Muhammad is positioned at the head of the Executive 
Board is relatively well known. As the biological son of Elijah 
Muhammad, Ishmael is better positioned than most in the Executive 
Board. Ishmael is well experienced in dealing with both the admin- 
istration and ministry of the Nation from the group’s headquarters 
in Chicago. In response to questions concerning speculation that he 
may succeed Farrakhan, Ishmael notes: 


I don’t pay that any attention. I neither see myself qualified nor is it a personal 
aspiration of mine. I am honored to have the privilege of serving as his 
National Assistant Minister. He sits in the seat of the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad and when and if the time comes, for whoever is to sit in that seat, 


that is in the hands of Allah and His Messenger.’ 
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Yet Ishmael is arguably well aware that Farrakhan’s throne will likely fall 
at his feet. Ishmael’s succession would ensure the survival of Elijah 
Muhammad’s teachings. 

Akbar Muhammad has a wealth of experience in the administration 
and ministry of the NOI. Though he is much older and less charismatic 
than Ishmael, he is well positioned in the NOI’s Executive Board. 
Alongside a company of upper-tier ministers, Akbar has served the NOI 
under Elijah Muhammad, W. D. Mohammed, and Farrakhan. Akbar has 
the added advantage of having garnered international support for the 
NOI for over 30 years. He is better positioned than Ishmael, for example, 
to negotiate financial deals with the Nation’s biggest sponsors in the 
international arena. Akbar’s succession would undoubtedly see the NOI 
break away from its founding doctrine. Akbar is generally more open 
and approachable than his counterparts; he is, for example, more willing 
than his peers to concede that questions exist over Elijah Muhammad’s 
leadership in the NOI.* As something of a sensible executive, Akbar is 
well aware that embracing a more orthodox Islam would expand the 
NOM’s lifeline. However, he suffers the disadvantage of having been dis- 
placed from the center of the Nation’s affairs for over 12 years during 
his mission in Ghana. It is only in the past few years that Akbar has been 
recalled to Chicago. Yet placing himself in contention to succeed 
Farrakhan may be the furthest thing from Akbar Muhammad’s mind, 
given his legal challenges involving several indictments over use of his 
Muslim names abroad and fiscal matters.” Akbar Muhammad’s current 
distraction from the internal politics of the NOI effectively removes 
him as a key player in the bid for succession that will no doubt erupt when 
Farrakhan dies. 

Media reports that have speculated that Mustapha Farrakhan will suc- 
ceed his father are misguided. Mustapha Farrakhan is not currently nor 
has he ever been involved with the ministry of the NOI. Mustapha serves 
only in a military capacity in the NOI. As the national supreme captain 
of the FOI] it is his duty to ensure the protection of his father at all times 
and to coordinate the FOI regional chapters. The fact that Mustapha has 
failed to involve himself in the ministry of the NOI for over 30 years 
should be enough to convince reporters that their subject is either disin- 
terested in the ministry or content with his current position. Indeed 
suggesting that Mustapha will succeed his father is as farfetched as imply- 
ing that Raymond Sharrieff would have succeeded Elijah Muhammad. 

That factionalism may grip the NOI in the immediate aftermath of 
Farrakhan’s death is something that has been heavily speculated. 
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Farrakhan’s attempt to encourage his ministers to “diminish their egos” 
suggests that he has sought to put the members of his board on an equal 
footing in order to stave off power struggles. The NOI failed to insulate 
itself in Farrakhan’s absence during September 2006 to February 2007. 
Farrakhan’s admission that he had spent 2007 working “on the inside” 
of the NOI during his 2008 Saviours’ Day address is testament to his 
own reservations over the NOI’s future.’ 

Outside forces will no doubt play a significant role in the Nation’s 
impending transition. The extent of the FBI’s current infiltration and 
surveillance of the NOI is unknown. Farrakhan and his officials, includ- 
ing Akbar Muhammad, attest to having their mail and telephone calls 
intercepted by the FBI. Akbar Muhammad’s recent indictments, for 
example, followed months of FBI surveillance. The FBI maintains an 
avid interest in the day-to-day affairs of the NOI and its leadership. In 
2007, for example, the Department of Homeland Security issued and 
recalled an intelligence analysis on the NOI that was explicitly con- 
cerned with the issue of “uncertain leadership.” The analysis however 
was recalled after a review concluded that “the analysis had violated 
internal intelligence guidelines that protect civil liberties and govern 
the collection and retention of information on the Nation of Islam and 
other US persons.”® 

The NOP’s failure to gravitate towards orthodoxy during Farrakhan’s 
initial absence suggests that at present orthodoxy is not a palatable option 
for the group. While the integration of the NOI’s membership may help 
tone down its at times racist discourse, Fard Muhammad’s heretical teach- 
ings are far from taking their last breath in the contemporary NOI. 
Though Fard Muhammad’s doctrine is notably less popularized by the 
NOI, the group’s membership is far from willing to divorce the contempo- 
rary NOI from its founding doctrine. This reluctance may be the result of 
numerous factors including the fact that the NOI has endured an uncom- 
fortable relationship with its orthodox counterparts. It may however also 
equally be a result of fears that amending the NOI’s line of faith would 
result in the group redirecting its work away from African American 
communities. 

Immediate reactions to Farrakhan’s decision to step down in 
September 2006 reflected the array of opinions of the man and his move- 
ment in America. Many informed and misinformed writers in the media 
and academia suggested that Farrakhan’s death would effectively signal 
the end for the conventional NOI. Ibrahim Abdil Mu’Id, who serves as 


the director of human and civil rights for the Muslim American 
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Society’s Freedom Foundation employed the analogy of the Garvey 
movement when asked for his comments on the Nation’s future: 


My guess is that the NOI will be around in some form for the indefinite future. .. . 
It will not in my opinion be as large or vital as it is now. I think an analogy that 
might be appropriate is the analogy of the Garvey Movement. When Marcus 
Garvey died in 1940, his Universal Negro Improvement Association faded almost 
to nothing. There are people who keep its memory alive ... but it is no longer an 
organization at the forefront of the African American struggle.” 


Questions loom large about the future of the NOI and its satellite chap- 
ters. Any change in the leadership in Chicago will have a knock-on effect 
for the chapters in London, Trinidad, and Ghana. The international 
chapters of the NOI have survived intact without Farrakhan’s direct 
interference since the mid-1980s. The fact that they have managed to 
flourish without Farrakhan’s presence suggests that they are perhaps in a 
better position to survive the Nation’s change of leadership. While the 
ministerial teams of the international branches in Ghana, London, and 
Trinidad do not denigrate Farrakhan’s role in the NOI, they simultane- 
ously argue that the NOI is not centered on him. 

It is unlikely that the Nation will die with its leader. Given that 
Farrakhan has recently directed $700,000 of the Nation’s finances to ren- 
ovating the MUI adjacent Mosque Maryam, it would appear that the 
NOI has no intention of shutting shop anytime soon.'° The Nation’s 
survival is ensured by a number of factors. The Black America of the 
twenty-first century is not so far removed from the environment that 
allowed the NOI to prosper in the 1960s. The election of Barack 
Obama as the first African American president may signal progress in 
the realm of race relations but nevertheless a postracial America is a long 
way off for those susceptible to the NOI and its teachings. In short, the 
United States has yet to become a color-blind society. African 
Americans remain particularly vulnerable within the U.S. judicial sys- 
tem, with one in three black men on probation, parole, or in jail and with 
black women incarcerated in numbers incongruous to their total popula- 
tion. Further, racial segregation remains a reality for many in the United 
States. The latest statistics show that over 70 percent of all school-age 
African American students attend racially segregated schools.'! To that 
end one may conclude that until such disparities are erased there will 
always be a place for the NOI in a society where postracialism remains 
something of a dream rather than a reality. 
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